church ro greater faithfulness in giving verbal wi.ness ro God s redemptive grace for .he cosmos, bu, also 
greater ethical faithfulness as we embody his grace in the microcosms rn whrch wc Irve. 

_Daniel I. Block, Gunther H. Knoedlcr Professor of Old Testament. 

Wheaton College Graduate School 


How do we help the Christian community stand up fo, the faith in daily conversation and promote the 
gospel with the whole of life? The most popular method, though the least effective, ,s srmply to command- 
out people to speak more boldly and live more aealously. Chris Wright shows another way, and I th.nk ifs 
the only way to enthuse our people to give their all to God's mission. He tells us the story, from Genesis to 
Revelation, of God's passion to fill the eatth and to bless the nations, and he tells m such a way that none of 
us, whethet Christian leader or new believer, could ft.il to sense the excitement, gravity, and privilege of being 
involved in the mission of God’s people. 

—John Dickson, Director, Centre for Public Christianity; Senior 
Research Fellow, Department of Ancient History, Macquarie 
University 

Following his landmark book. The Mission of God, Christopher Wright shows in The Mission of Cod', 
People that grounding missions practice in the prior action and plan of God does not render the church static 
or passive. In this mastetful survey, Wright demonstrates decisively what happens when the whole chutch 
starts reading the whole Bible and reflecting the full scope of God's good news in all out I,fe and wi.ness in 
the wotld. This is the long-awaited toad map that moves missions ftom the ptactice of a few ehte profession¬ 
als to the faithful witness of all of Gods children. If wan. to help you. chutch become a m.ss.onal church, I 
cannot think of a better place to begin that journey than this book. I assure you, you will discovet afresh who 
you arc in Christ and what you arc here for! 

—Timothy C. Tennent, President and Professor of World Christianity, 
Asbury Theological Seminary 

A wonderfully kaleidoscopic biblical overview of the privileged role afforded to all of God s people in 
fulfilling the Missio Dei in the world. Chris Wright demonstrates that the theme of the mission of God and 
his people is a prominent and unmistakable thread running through the elaborate tapestr) o t e w o e o 
Scripture. In so doing, he provides a ringing affirmation that it is the responsibility o t e w o e c urc to 
bear witness to Christ and his kingdom in every area of the world geographically, as well as in every sphere 
of society. 

—Lindsay Brown, International Director, Lausanne Movement for 
World Evangelization 
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SERIES preface 


9U. WrttMT d 


T he question “What docs the Bible have to say about that?' h, m 

Biblical Theology for l ife senes ,s all about Not unbkr odwMfalayh» 

cions of various topics, the volumes in this vr.es artKuUe- rr r 

theology, but they aJways do so with the “So what?' question inrfil i.| +am and 
demanding to be answered. Too often, books on biblical thro*.** bm fe* 
mainly on description — simply discerning the teachings of rhe btbhcai imtrmmtr «a 
a particular topic. But contributors to this series seek to straddle both dewUd 
the text and the world in which we live. 

This means that their descriptions of biblical theology will always unAn 
stood as the important first step in their task, which will not be completed it • 
they draw out that theology’s practic.il implication m 

Contributors therefore engage both in the description of biblical rheoiug> *nd - 
its contemporary contextualization , accosting the reader s pertpeeme and iouent 4 
application, transformation, and growth. It is our hope that these informed ms ' 
of evangelical biblical scholarship will increasingly become cnflethed in t.v *rrro* - 
and discussions that transpire each week in places of worship, in Irving rooms where 
Bible studies gather, and in classrooms around the world. We hope th*' th vno 
will lead to personal transformation and practical application in real life 

Every volume in this series has the same basic structure. In the first vctior. 
entitled “Queuing the Questions,” authors introduce the main questions they mxk 
to address in their books. Raising these questions enables you to see dearly fan the 
outset what each book will be pursuing, inviting you to participate in the 


of discovery along the way. In the second section. “Arriving at Answers.* authors 
develop the biblical theology of the topic they address, focusing their 
specific biblical texts and constructing answers to the questions introduced in v. 
tion one. In the concluding “Reflecting on Relevance” section, authors comax ai- 
i z e their biblical theological insights, discussing specific wavs in which the rfw>L^g y 
presented in their books addresses contemporary situations and issues, giving 
opportunities to consider how you might live out that theology in the world today 

Long before you make it to the “Reflecting on Relevance” section, however, 
we encourage you to wrestle with the implications of the biblical theology being 
described by considering the “Relevant Questions” that conclude each chapter. Fre¬ 
quent sidebars spice up your experience, supplementing the main discussion with 
significant quotations, illustrative historical or contemporary data, and fuller expla¬ 
nations of the content. 

In sum, the goal of the Biblical Theology for Life series is communicated by its 
title. On the one hand, its books mine the Bible lor theology’ that addresses a wide 
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I ER ' E klltUV “the only true C iod, and Jesus < Christ, wh ( , n 

range of topics, so hand , contributing authors contextual!* lh| 

lhCl rX that albw the /^-giving Word (John 1 : 4 ; 20 : 31 ) to speak ,nto an< 


m ways - 

r _.^ntpninorarv life 


Seri 't Editor 
Jonathan I. Undt 


PREFACE 


S o this is the simplified version of The Mtmon of (,*4 tKcr. * , J 

|have heard quite often while working on this book, and km m vmm BL 

an d do so again here. It is true that a few years ago I published Thr Mumm* ff Qtd 
Unlocking the Btblr's GrandNarrative 1 and. true, that is a rarriri J dd 

fercnce between it and this one. however, is much more than |uu ibor '< ar .«« 

In The Mission of God I was arguing for a missional hermrnoji- * rhe 
Bible. My concern was to ask if it is possible and right foe Chritriam to tea i *-■ • 
whole Bible from the perspective of the mission of Cod and happens » •.- 
they do. The argument of that book is that all the great so tioc.s of the a 

Scripture, all the great episodes of the Bible story, all the great d«* ir, ( *r< * tie 
cal faith, cohere around the Bibles central character the lismg (,<xi jnd t ■ c'-'* 
plan and purpose for the whole of creation. The mission of (,od is uxi ftn 
Bible from creation to new creation. That book lays the foundat**n fo» rfc, ** 

In this book, I am asking the “so what?" question on behalf of thoae of m wham 
this God of the Bible has called into saving and covenant relationship < ,v - - 
self-the church, the people of God from Abraham to the population of t hr m . of 
God in Revelation. Who are we and what are we here for? If the Bible render, •. j, -a 
grand mission of God through all generations of history, what docs n ten us abo. be 
mission of God 's people in each generation, including our own? What u our m m x\ 
This specific focus on the mission of the church means that we will not be 
veying every biblical doctrine that could be said to be relevant to mission us genera 
There are many of those. For example, the nature of the incarnation, the doctrine 
of the atonement, the great truth of the resurrection, the doctrine ot judurr.r'. • tiic 
doctrine of God’s sovereign providence, the Trinity-all these have huge inspira¬ 
tions in a broader theology of mission. And they will also doubtless be :op»o for 
other books in this series on Biblical Theology for Life. 1 have not tried to adores- 
them all, except as they emerge naturally in discussion of the texts we v, ill *urvr> n 
our exercise in biblical theology. 

In this volume, our prime concern is simply to ask the question. "What docs 
the Bible as a whole in both testaments have to tell us about why the people of God 
exist and what it is they are supposed to be and do in the world?” \XTiat j.- :hc mis¬ 
sion of God’s people? 

So we will be exploring the Bible, as you’d expect in a book of biblical thcologv 
For reasons of space, it is not possible to print out in full even - passage of Scripture 

1. Christopher J. H. Wright, The Mission of God: 

Unlocking the Bible's Grand Narrative (Downers 
Grove, IL: IVP, and Nottingham: IVP, 2007). 











[PREFACE . . , „ h kcv ones that come in for extends 

. the chapters to follow, 11 have to read with ^ 

- ^"hfsTfoL'sthe^nd of booh ^ t o check ou, the ^ 

St “ d> Bible reads' to hand. 1 w '°“ ld you like, who even when they h id ^ 

enoe and read .hens, .he Scriptures every day to see if wh„ ^ 

onostlc Paul teaching them. 

said was true” (Acts 17:11). ^ rfthe time I have followed the En glish 

A small note on rhe nameol ^ ^ Lqrd for the divme name i„ thc 

translation tradition and used fUnt „ emphasize that th.s God had , 

Old Testament. But when « see^ hjm as [he onc , ruc hvmg God f ron) 
personal, revealed name. wh><*‘ d ^ four Hebrew letters-YHWH. Nobody 

all other so-called go s, ^ pronounced, though Yahweh has bcc om c 

seems quite sure exactly how uwa P 

common. , (th( , Series Editor) and Katya Covrett (Seni 0r 

I am grateful to Jonatha |nvi[ing mc to contribute to this exciting ncvv 

Acquisitions Editor at Zon e ) ^ kind c f biblical theology should ,h crc 

series, Biblical Theology fo •• ire d” with Jonathan in the first two volu mcs 

be?). It is particularly p easing P bettcr with this book on the mission of 

Got SeThX oTthe biblical rhcologv of discplesh.p. For disciples we a, 

and disciples we are to' ma ^ r y°^ °Vress, which published my book The Marion 
I am grateful too tQ quote significant portions of that book. 

of God, for the per m 1 ss 'oct read what follows that many of the texts we will 
It may becomeapp ^ Thus ^ (hlt s< . rmon ic atmosphere survive 

look at are ones have p . fthc text I have not tried to conceal that. After 

llMt"ho°ped 0 that this^series will be of help to pastors and preachers, and it is 
certainly one of the passions of my own ministry to preach on m.ss.on as often as I 

can-from the Old Testament especially. 

And that explains the dedication too. Out youngest daughtet, Suaannah, prob- 
ably heard more of my sermons on mission than any other Imng; soul by accomp, 
nying my wife, Liz, and me on many occasions to churches of pes and sizes 

for "mission weekends". Some of those sermons she heard so often she would tmmic 
them mercilessly later. I trust that this book will do more than recall that nostalgic 
mimicry, but also foster the missional commitment to Chr.st that she now shates 
with her husband, Edmund. The book, finished just a few weeks too late to serve as 
a wedding present, is dedicated to them both with love and prayer. 


Christopher J. H. Wright 
October 2009 


introduction 


T hink of a doctrine-any doctrine between 20ft and 2000 - Al r Uvmfh * ^ 
Historic confessions. Divide by denominational vanai icm\ KM a n* A 

heresy. Subtract the doctrine you first thought of And what ***, 
ably just about the sum of what theology and mivvion Knc n r • v m v: 

of your average Christian-not much. 

Theology, after all, is all in the head - reflection, argument. £> .-r 

and confessions of faith. We think of a theological library •*her>'- ideas fX- ►» erd 
\iission, or missions, is doing— practical, dynamic, achieving rrvc>» •• '• a 
the mission field where people go and do exciting Muff \ < , 

mission not seem to have much in common in thcmvelve*. u u easy cr' • nr 
impression that most of those interested in the one have little infrrr-.r n f r cuHrr 
I am the son of missionary parents and I studied theology at < ami r*igr r-- 
the two seemed to have little connection in my youthful real a\ a < hnwian bo 
certainly had no connection in my Cambridge thcologv studies . 

I remember) missiology was not even a word at the time. Mom of rrv. < im 
friends who were interested in supporting and praying for missionary. vn»r«. -» 0 
interested in theology, beyond weekly Bible studies. And the theologv department 
certainly wasn’t interested in mission. 

Theology, it seems, is all about God. It rummages around in what 1 moul. •<-* : 
people have thought and written about God. God \ cfaaiaacr and actions. God * 
relationship to the world, to human society, God’s involvement in the : present 
and future, and the like. Mission, in happy contrast, is all about 
what we (or some of us at least) believe we are supposed to be doing in the wurid 
to help God along a bit. Mission seems to be about helping God to get over those 
barriers of strange cultures and faraway places that he seems to have arK <Jitf>cuirs 
crossing. 

So, in mutual suspicion, theologians may not relish their theories being muddied 
by facts on the ground and the challenging questions thrown up bv the messincss 
of practical mission. Practitioners of mission, in quick riposte, mav not * i>h to see 
their urgent commitment to getting on with the job Christ entrusted to us dclavcd 
by indulgent navel-gazing about obscure long words ending in—oiogy. 

And so the dangerous result is that theology proceeds without missional input or 
output, while mission proceeds without theological guidance or evaluation. 

My hope is that this book will at least help to answer that broad question, “tt'Aj/ 
do theology and mission have to do with each other?" And of course, this scries is called 
“Biblical Theology for Life”, so we are thinking especially of that branch of theology 
known as “biblical theology”-with its attempt to embrace the broad and unifying 
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[introduction _ Bibl .hough articulated in diff, 

."""'••“‘"-I 


Fcr cn, 


iys within the great ' on .he cove; of .h» book most m „ Vcd 

• Now. I don't know whtch ofj P _ ^ Afcw „ „f Gods Poop! e, or A Bi bli 
you ,o buy it (or at least to be read, g ] ^ know whether you are pri mar , 
Theology of.he Churchs " wondering how it connects w.th theology, if « 
excited by mission (and perh P d in biblical theology (and perhaps nti| d | 

or whether you are primanly m ^ ^ inc | udcd in its scope: isn't mi Siio ' 
puzzled at the though, that m. comc in the practical theology b 

what comes ^ the etc.?). Either way, I hope tha. ^ 

along with homtlet.es, pas. ^ ^ will gain a satisfactory answer to th 0st 
major result of readmg this ° theolog) . and mission are integrally rel a , e<| 

questions and understand tnai 

“ The^stould be no theology^, " "-he 

mission of the church carried on without d "p 

t ^ C Nkf'theology'w^hout' miasionaMmpacc; no mission without theolo gica| 
““he vision tha, inspires this modest essay. 


PART ONE 


QUEUING 
THE QUESTIONS 




V 




CHAPTER 1 


VVHO ARE WE 
and WHAT are 
WE HERE FOR? 


mission or missions? 


The title ot Che boo*. /*«• Mnuon of Cod', PoopU, immediacy Knds , queuy , 
' of ^e queue. It .s a question of definition: Wha. 4 ' 

nr hear the word “mission"? - . ,nto 001 m,rK * 


the top 


wc see or hear the word “mission”? Perhaps we aJm “ ° ttr ^ * hen 

“missions", which usually brings to mind all the crosTcuTu'rT 'j* *7^ 

thc Churches we ate familiar with. We think of 

and church-planting mtssions. of long-term career missionaries or ihort^mo 
si ons, and of global networks of such agencies and indWduaU. like the Uusannc 

Movement. 

God's Sending 

All of these images have in common the notion of sending and being sene That 
sense, of course, hes at the Latin root of the word mission itself, and is ven appro¬ 
priate. And very b.bhcal too There is no doubt that the Bible shows God sending 
many people on a m.ssion from God”, and the missionary movement in the booi 
of Acts beg,ns wtth a church responding to that divine impulse by sending Paul and 
Barnabas out on their first missionary journey. 

But recognizing that mission has at its heart a sense of sending and being sent 
only raises another question: sent to do what? The Bible tells us that God did send 
many people. But the range of things for which people were sent is staggeringly 
broad. “Sending” language is used in all the following stories. Joseph was sent (unwit¬ 
tingly at first) to be in a position to save lives in a famine (Gen. 45:7). Moses was sent 
(unwillingly at first) to deliver people from oppression and exploitation (Ex. 3:10). 
Elijah was sent to influence the course of international politics (1 Kings 19:15-18). 
Jeremiah was sent to proclaim God s Word (e.g., Jer. 1:7). Jesus claimed the words of 
Isaiah that he was sent to preach good news, to proclaim freedom, to give sight for 
the blind, and to offer release from oppression (Lk 4:16-19; cf. Isa. 61:1). 
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cha pter 1 - - , . .. . . , 

. an a demonstrate the delivering and heali ng 
The disciples wete sent to P*» As apost |« ,hey were sent to make d,,. 

power of the reign ot Jesus sen, them into the world in thc 

ciples, baptize and teach (Mat - - • ^ raiscs a | ol of interesting qu„,io ns 

same way that theFathethadsen ^ wcre , with famine te| ief 

and challenges 0°hn 17:18. for cvangc | ism and church planting < Ac „ 

(Acts 11:27-30). Later they h an d transparent financial admi„ U . 

13:1 - 3) ' T ; V r 6 Se 2 n :;°La, he wa! sen, for competent church administrate 
tration (2 Cor. 8:16-24). r-a Bib | c tcac hcr for church nurture ( Acts 

;S'.S 25^-*-«■ - d ” “ “ “ “ l "' 

for the sake of the truth of ' H ? of sending and being sent lies at the hear, 

So, even if we agree t ' of bi blically sanctioned activities that people may 
of mission, there is a «« ? femine rc | ie f, action for justice, preaching, evang*. 

be sent by God to o, inistra ,ion. Yet when we use the words “missions” 

Hsm. reaching, ea mg an^ ^ ^ of evangelistic activity. What will our 

SJrheology have to say to that) We will think about this more in chapter .2. 

God's Purpose c 

rhe word “mission”, however, is a sense of purpose or 
Another common u g about organi Z ations having a 

goal-orientation. Even which may well be summed up in 8 a 

pithy “mission statement”. So to ask the question, “What 
is the mission of God s people?” is really to ask, “For wha, 
purpose do those who call themselves the people of God 
actually exist? What are we here on earth for?” 

But to answer that we have to go one step further back 
and ask, Whose mission is it anyway? And of course, the 
answer to that has to be-it is the mission of God. God 
himself has a mission. God has a purpose and goal for his 
whole creation. Paul called this the “whole will [plan] of 
God” (Acts 20:27; cf. Eph. 1:9-10). And as part of that divine mission, God has 
called into existence a people to participate with God in the accomplishment of 
that mission. All our mission flows from the prior mission of God. And that, as 
we will see, is broad indeed. “Mission arises from the heart of God himself, and is 
communicated from his heart ro ours. Mission is the global outreach of the global 
people of a global God.” 1 


If is not so much fhe case that God has 
a mission for his church in the world, as 
that God has a church for his mission in 
fhe world. Mission was not mode for the 
church; fhe church was made for mis¬ 
sion-God's mission. 

Chris Wright 2 


1. John Ston, The Contemporary Christian: An Urgent Plea for 
Double Listening (Leicester IVP. 1992). 335. 

2. Wright, The Mission of God , 62. 


WHO ARE WE AND //MAT wf 


Singulor and Plural 

[ hat broad definition allows us to include many d 10m ■km ctar <_*- 

e ory of mission. Perhaps thc easiest way I can explain the difference dial I pouk 

between talking about mission (singular) and m.sMi.r 

from other human activities. 

y/c can speak about science (singular), and we have a generic concept m mml 
It speaks of the challenge of discovery, experimentation and explanat^ It .peak 
0 f a method, an ethos, a system of values, certain paradigms that govern « oenui 
enquiry* a certain kind of faith and a strong kind of commitment n < .e-.- r . j 
dimension of human life and civilization. 

But then there are sciences. When we use thc word in thc plural, we arc »ng 
of a whole vast range of activities which have scientific aims, methods . r *rer 
controls. There are physical sciences, with many subdivisions in the exp!< r^:.. 
the natural world and our universe. There are social sciences, life sciences and chr 
like. And then there s the science of economics. And statistics. Bur let not v - . 
into science fiction. 

My point is, science is a generic word for a whole array of human endra* - r 
that can be characterized as sciences. There is a multitude of activities that can ^e 
justly characterized as science, and from time to time scientists themscUcv 
over whether this or that particular activity is “really science” at ail. But (rather 
like the parts in Paul s description of the body), one legitimate science cannot sax 
to another, because you are not physics, you are not real science.” Nor can <*r*c 
legitimate science say about itself, because I am not physics, I don't belong ro thc 
world of science. There is a universal concept, broadly understood, and there j 
multiplicity of embodiments of it in practical life. 

One could build the same analogy with regard to art and the arts, or to spon 
and sports. There are all kinds of artistic and sporting activities, but we know a hat 
we mean when we use a generic concept like art or sport to include that varicn And 
multiplicity. 

So when I speak o f mission, I am thinking of all that God is doing in his gr e a t 
purpose for the whole of creation and all that he calls us to do in cooperation with 
that purpose. Mission, like science, has a conceptual, generic breadth, and a word 
like missional can be as broad in significance as “scientific”. And I would suggest 
that the word missionary should have the same kind of breadth of possibilitv as 
the word scientist . Like the latter, it is a word you have to fill with specific mean¬ 
ing rather than assume or imagine what the said person actually does. 

But when I speak of missions , I am thinking of the multitude of activities that 
God’s people can engage in, by means of which they participate in God’s mission. 
And it seems to me there are as many kinds of missions as there are kinds of sci¬ 
ences-probably far more in fact. And in the same way, in the variety of missions 






, . u -h « a whole, it it unseemly for one kind of mis sion 
God has entrusted to his c u comp | ex or to undervalue itself as "not real 

dismiss another out of a sup : ^ ^ jmslge has powerful resonance here t0o 

*»’ ou , of an .nfcnomvco P . , ine that sought to r ing -f cncc ^ 

That is Why I also d,sU u|mral scnding of ml ss.onat,es for evangel^ 

word "mission’ forspeafioJ ) ^ ^ mUsio „." It would seem more bibli Ca , , 0 

"If everything is mission. 8 thjng is mission.” Clearly, not everythin. 

say, “If everything is missio ... cvcryth ; nga Christian and a Christian church 
-tSSC— in its conscious participation in the mis sior , 

of God in God's »-orld_ ^ rf mission? ~ WorU evangeli 

^ - *** -f : k 

r ^T a ' “ ' n am 3 I, is a fine ringing slogan, which actually has even ear| ict 

the Lausanne into a cluster of questions. It provides 

r . - 7 j 

mission will address-chough no. necessarily in this particular order. 


THE WHOLE WORLD 

The Whole World os the Goal of God s Mission 

-whai's the world coming to?” we sometimes ask when things seem just too much 
beyond our understanding or control. But it’s a good question to ask when we are 
thinking about the mission of God's people too. for it points us towards a future .ha, 
ultimately lies in God s hands. As we said above, our mission flows from God s mis- 
sion. and Gods mission is for the sake of his whole worid - indeed his whole creation. 

So we have to start by seeing ourselves within the great flow of God s mission, 
and we must make sure that our own missional goals-long term and more imme- 
diate-are in line with God s. For that purpose, we need to know the story we arc 
part of, the great story that the Bible tells that encompasses the past and the future. 

But how many churches that are keen on mission, or how many mission agen¬ 
cies that pursue their agendas with urgency and zeal pause to think about that great 
story-where it has come from so far, what shape it has from the whole Bible (not 
just a few missionary verses), and where it is going? And yet if our mission efforts 
lose touch with that story or set off on all kinds of tangents from it, we have to ask: 
Whose mission arc we on? Whose agenda are we pursuing? 


3. TT»e Lauanne Covenant vni the product of the first Lausanne 4. It wa» used by the World Council of Churches in its New 

Congreu on World F.vangehution. convened by Billy Graham in Delhi report in 1961, and even before that in the Lambeth Confcr- 
I9 7 4 The Covenant was drafted by a group led by John Stott. It can ence report of 1958. 
be read in full at. http://www.lausanne.org/covenant. The phrase 
quoted above comes from Paragraph 6. 
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WHO ARE WE AND WHAT APE WE HERE FOR? 

So our first task in I art 2 will be to gain some necessary orientation by giving 
attention to the Story we are part of if we consider ourselves to be God s people on 
God's mission. That will be our focus in chapter 2. 

The Whole World and the Scope of Our Mission 

God’s mission, we will find from the Bible, includes the whole of creation. Bur 
>v hcre docs that truth lead us in terms of our mission on earth? Especially, what does 
it imply for our treatment of that part of creation entrusted to us-plancr Earth? It 
is generally accepted among Christians (and more widely) that we ought to be good 
rewards of the earth’s resources. But do we have a missional responsibility beyond 
that level of moderately responsible living? We arc all conscious of rhe ecological 
c h a llenges that face the human race. We may rightly feel confused in the welter of 
alleged facts and scary projections, not knowing how much is objective reality and 
how much is the result of media frenzy or political machination. Nobody can seri¬ 
ously doubt that we face enormous global problems, but we may well differ widely 
over the best way forward from where we seem to have reached. 

But is this a matter that should be on the agenda of Christian mission? How 
does our biblical theology help us address that question? At the very least, one might 
say. if the 8 oa * S m ‘ ss ‘ on ' s f l le new creation that we anticipate from the cli¬ 

max of the Bible’s story, then mission in the midst of the story ought to have some 
place for our response to creation as it is now. Traditionally, however, the concept 
of mission in Christian circles has been confined to the needs of human beings. So, 
is ecological concern and action a biblically legitimate missional concern, or merely 
a contemporary obsession driven by the world s agenda? We will think about that 
question in chapter 3. 

The Whole World as the Arena of Our Mission 

Where does “missionary’ work begin and end? We so easily fall into compart¬ 
mentalized thinking, splitting up our world into different zones. The very word 
“mission” often comes along with the notion of “the mission field”, which normally 
means “foreign countries out there, but not here at home.” This has been a Western 
way of looking at the world, but it is also found in other parts of the world that now 
have strong missionary-sending churches. The reality is, of course, as soon as you 
think seriously about it, that the mission field is everywhere, including your own 
street-wherever there is ignorance or rejection of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

But another equally damaging false dichotomy is between the so-called sacred 
and secular realms, and “mission” is located firmly in the first. So mission is some¬ 
thing either that specially commissioned Christians manage to do full-time, if they 
can get enough “support” to do so, or something that other Christians (the vast 
majority) do in odd moments of time they have to spare from the necessity of having 
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CHAPTER 1 


■ , . nE Maybe chcy can nr’a mission trip into action. 0 

work for a living* ,1-j . 





"church mission" over ^^^V'hat abou. .he res. of .he “world "_ the Wq 
B u. what about the res o( - bu5iness , education, politics, medicine, 

work, the public arena the ^ ^ ^ ^ of the mission of God’s p£N 
and the like? In what .e t hc moments of cvangclis,j c pl >. 

tunity in that world. • ^ ^ (h( , qucstjon further, do the people of ( , 

-ESZ 

Of pilgrims on the way to ^ into biblical phrases like be.ng a blessing t0 

of the earth or the light of the world, or doing good 1 
Of the commonest expressions used by Paul and Peter)? Do these concepts fi gUrc * 

° U Perhaps thi^ounds like the hoary and familiar debate about the relati onshj 
betsveen evangelism and social action, bu. I hope that our study of biblical ,heol 0gy £ 
the following chapters will take us beyond the traditional polanztng and priori,* 
that in my opinion, so distorts and pulls apart what God intended to be held together 
So even a simple expression like “the whole world , then, raises all kinds of i SSUes 
for us It is geographical (all the earth), but it is also ecological, economic, social 
and political. And we remember too that the Bible speaks about the "end of ,h c 
world”—though it is not so much an end as a new beginning. So the whole world” 
ncludes rime as well as space. The church needs to relate to both. We are sent to 


the ends of the earth, and we keep going till the end of the world. 


THE WHOLE CHURCH 

Who Are the People of God? 

“The Mission of Gods People ”, announces our title page. Could I not have just used 
the books subtitle, “The Church’s Mission”? Well, yes perhaps, but only if we have 
got our biblical theology of the church straight, and that is probably an optimistic 
assumption. For many Christians, the word church takes them back only to the 
supposed birthday of the church in the book of Acts on the day of Pentecost. But is 
that a valid perception ? When and where did the people of God come into existence, 
and for what reason? How does the existence and mission of this people relate to 
the mission of God in and for his world ? When did their mission begin, and how 
and when will it end ? 

5. Lcss/ie Newbigin, The Household ofGod: Lectures on the Nature 
of the Church (London, SCM. 1953). xi. 


WHOA., W|AN0*MA7a*. Mh>| 

Or to put this question another way how d,** 

j^w Testament (that most ,.f ,, , u .. f< 

wit h the •©-celled < -r, ,r < orom ^ 

of a gospel) relate to the identity and history of f Hd f, • I , 

ha vc a “mission", and if u». what was | r , 

relevance to Christian mission at all-other rhan a r V u j_j >-- ff t , 
Moses. Isaiah and Jeremiah (so useful for m 

of a single reluctant missionary who was embarrassed and atm mkmmmm n _ 

(Jonah)? 

How many sermons have you heard on a m.ss.onary mmJuJ l_L tfcr 

Old Testament? How many times have you preached a ^ 

t he Old Testament yourself, if you arc a pastor> If the answer ,s ^ jftd ^ . 

, 0 ve to hear from you to compare notes, since I try to do it wherever I r ,f rhr 
answer is “very few” or “hardly ever”, then the point of my quests udear l hrrr 
and when do we start in constructing a kbUcmU ho.log. of .| H , 
people, and what happens if we include the Old Testament 

So we need to think carefully about what the Bible as a whole hav to at* 
who exactly ate “God’s people”, and in what sense they are (and . 
a people with a mission. T hat is why I make no apology for including u. rr 
exposition of Old Testament texts in the chapters that follow. AfteT all the Nr - 

Testament church did not actually have a New restamentwi tm the 

task ofsvorld mission. It was the Scriptures <>t the()ld Icstament rl ar 
motivation and justification for their missional practice, as well as the under! . r z 
theological assumptions and expectations that reassured them that whai they w««e 
doing was “biblical” (as we would say). 

What Kind of People Are We? 

What kind of person is your postman? The question hardly seems to marter a 
functional level. Whoever delivers mail to your address has a job to do. and the 
point is to make sure that the job gets done, not to worry about the morals of the 
person who does it. The man may have been cheating on his wife the nigh: Set' re 
but so long as you get the mail next morning, so long as the message gets delivcrcj 
to you, that doesn’t matter (to you). 

Unfortunately, there is a danger that the expression “the w hole church uking the 
whole gospel to the whole world turns the church into nothing more than a dchvcr\ 
mechanism for the message. All that matters is “getting the job done~-prcfcnbi\ .*> 
soon as possible. And sadly there are some forms of missionary' strategy and rhetoric 
that strongly give that impression. 

The Bible, in stark contrast, is passionately concerned about what kind of people 
they are who claim to be the people of God. If our mission is to share good news. 
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CHAPTER 1 

, . r if wc preach a gospel of transformation, w c ^ 

we need to be good new*' ^'transformation looks like. So there is a r angc 
to show some evidence who i c church” that have to do with thin 

questions we need to as ^ ^ christliUcnc „. The biblical 

If-hoTnes^and it i's as much a pat, of our missional identity as of out pet^, 

“" C '"d we include eshics in out understanding of ™ in this way? 
it nm ead to "works righteousness" and legalism? Surely we should concen,^ 
,1 on calline people to faith’. Well, we may struggle with seeing a ,e nsiori 
the e S but the apostle Paul saw only integration when he described his own, life's mi , 
sion as calling all the nations to "faith s obedience . The gospel ,s someth,ng , 0 ^ 
obeyed (according to Paul), not jus, believed. That wtll lead^us to some interesting 
texts and renections. Chapters 5-8 will explore a variety of biblical texts that stress 
i i-_:_ CrU* of God’s people. 


What Are the Priorities 
and Limits of Our Mission? 

A postman delivers the mail to your home. That is his prime function in life. Hu 
job description requites him to do that. Now of course, he may come in and help 
you fix a blocked drain, if he has time. Or he may offer t0 
carry out the garbage. Or feed the cats while you are away. 

He may enjoy serving the social needs of the community 
in lots of little ways, like Postman Pat in the children’s 
books. But that’s not what his “real job” is. And some 
people may even accuse him of wasting his employer’s 
time on “secondary” things. He should stick to what he’s 
sent to do and get the job done as quickly and efficiently 
as possible. 

So another question arises in relation to the church’s 
mission: What exactly is it? Is there something that is 
primary that makes everything else secondary-however 
desirable and helpful those other things may be? Once 
again, the perceived division between evangelism and 
social action surfaces. 

Is the church’s mission primarily the delivery of the message of the gospel-in 
which case the verbal element is all that really matters? Or does the church’s mis¬ 
sion include the embodiment of the message in life and action? Sometimes this 
question is raised as the tension between proclamation and presence. Or between 
words and works. In some of the chapters below we will explore the integration of 
what the church is meant to be as well as what the church is meant to say. 


A medical missionary couple I knew had 
been running a rural hospital in Africa 
for years when they received a com¬ 
munication from their church in Austra¬ 
lia that they had been reclassified as 
“secondary missionaries', because they 
were not directly engaged in evangelism 
and church planting (even though fruitful 
evangelistic work was actually happen¬ 
ing among staff and patients at the hos¬ 
pital). Needless to say, this brought them 
little encouragement. But was such 'clas¬ 
sification' biblically legitimate? 


tH e whole gospel 

Hov* Big ,s Yoor 

Thi' quv'- ,M,n t' 1 '™' 1 ' 

the core of our oMbbI h it the good of 
ffaigt tor the redemption of the wofid Ih* m ^ 

rc dcmp» tonr 1 hc R,hlc ***** - §mm *ZT 

ontent docs the word hold for tkovt who t of i ^ 

^ lhcn imply for those who are among the —* , | 

redemption, and what kind of life * ,hcn ^ w+mm* 

thing wc shaR cx P lorc * n cha P<er 6. 

One of the dangers with a word like gospeL ^ 

(rightly)’ and want to share it so passionately (hfMy m — | 

to explore its full biblK.il comrm 

Jesus and Paul mean when rhc\ ux, ,1 lt ; , r t nularW uott dmutom 

had no New Testament to read to tell them l hi they fmi "4m mmd'm 

Testament? 

And if it docs go back to the ()ld 1 evtament Us we wifi m*. 
to our understanding of whet .he good news actually m> O 

that the Bible itself will correct our tcrnl 1-JCe ^ m # m 

our individual sin problem and a swipe card far heave** j lu ^ ^ 
reductionist impression with a message that has to do wsfc ckr -- ^ 

God in Christ that will ultimately eradicate evil from (,<*« . urnvmr 
individual sin problem too, of course). 


No Other Name 

But a, the end of the day, mission is a tome, of loyal,v The alah mm*, have 

complete loyalty to the government he or she represent,. A - -I -^ 

faithfully deliver what his sender said, not his own op.ri.or.. 

So the mission of Gods people has to sun and finok wkh - - m » 

God whose mission we are called to share. Bu, that ,n , ^rn depends <m 
God-knowing God in depth, from expen. evtfathm and hit —— 

So what exactly is it. then, that we are to know and to remain loyal to? In both tes¬ 
taments, God s people are called to nonncgotiablc. uncompcomhing loyalty to the 
uniqueness of God-revealed as YHWH in the Old Testament, and walking anon* 
us in the incarnate life of Jesus of Naaareth in the New 

The mission of God’s people flows from the uniqu. Bible, 

supremely revealed to us in the uniqueness of Christ. That is both the source of our 


6. It first occurs in Gen. 48:16 (NRSV). but then explodes into 
prominence in Exodus (6:8; 15:13). 
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. lnIO the world in his name), and „|, 

mission (for rhis is ^ ^ ^ 

content of our mission (fora *• ^ Jcsus has been g.vcn the Nan* 

th e Lord is God and them' other name given under heaven by w hich 

above all names, an r '•> 

mus. be saved . Acts 4:12b Quf rn ey through some of the great tex u 

As we rurn. the", m P" mUsion of God s people, th.s ,s a sa mpl| * 

themes of a biblical cheolog. ^ 1V< , wid w e will no. necessarily fo|| * * 

the questions and issues »e' used m survey those questions. Fo, , hj ? 

same order as the tramew ^ hopc is that as we expose ourselves , 0 , k ' ! 

bibhea!. ~ m g bo[h testaments and spend time in the task ofe, * 

some of the questions melt away . - . • 




Bible 


itself. 



PART TWO 


arriving 

AT ANSWERS 








CHAPTER 2 


PEOPLE who 

know the story 
they are part of 


WORLD MISSION 
A ND THE BIBLE STORY 

So where shall we start? A great number of books (and sermons) on the tof . a 
Christian mission start with the Great Commission - the final words of Jcsov m h , 
disciples before his ascension, sending them out into the world to make ducipln 4 
all nations. It's a natural instinct to start there because it chimes in with so much 
else that the New Testament has to say about Jesus and his followers, and about Paul 
and the early Christians. Mission confronts you whichever gospel you read to find 
Jesus, and it only intensifies after that in Acts and the epistles. 

Matthew's Jesus instructs his disciples to make disciples and baptize in all the world. 
Luke's Jesus commissions his followers to go to Jerusalem, Judaea and the ends of 
the earth, and John's Jesus says “as the Father sent me, so I send you" The story of 
Acts is the story, or rather a story, of early Christian mission. And ... the letters (of 
Paul] confirm that not only he but a good many other Christians ... believed it tbetr 
business to travel around the known world telling people that there was “another 
king, this Jesus”. 

World mission is thus the first and most obvious feature of early Christian 
praxis . 1 

And we have to ask, Why? What was it that made Christianity a missionary 
faith from the very start? What made the first followers of Jesus so passionately, 
courageously and unstoppably committed to telling the world about him? 

Well, you might respond, because Jesus told them to. They had the Great Com¬ 
mission. It was a matter of obedience. And that would be true, given the endings 


1. N. T. Wright, The New Testament and the People 

of God (Christian Origins and the Question of God 
1; London: SPCK; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992), 361. 
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CHAPTER2 , iv e lust noted though - »hould nm, 

, I ukc and John that we *>»« I lhc churc h s mission had b„ Cn 

£SSj*;£ - TX n U "i ofJcW words was no, in their ^ 

aS VutTf this simple obedience to the Gre* 'of the early 

■ r It is sometimes sug* 

Chris.,oniV did no, spreod reody (or Chris- 

gested .hot ,he world v ** 0 £ popular pagan,sm 

Li>y: Stoicism '?? '°^ d mo , 0 || y bankrupt, myslery 
me.aphysicolly ■ n «® d, “ Judaism law-bound and m- 

religions dark and fa, bidding. J as |he gieo , 

traced, and Chris,ion,V b£ o5kjng Theie js a 

answer ,o ,he quest,ons every doe5 jostice lo h ,s- 

grain of truth in this p,Cure. bu h lo face 

totical reality. Chris,ion.ty -" 0 P Jew ,rvillager who 
torture and death ou, od voca,ed a love 

had been executed y )f sfern | y forbade sexual 

which cut across tacia un d 0 grea l many other 

immorality, the exposure of * choo5ing to 

things which the pagan w noturol thing for the 

become a Christian was not on easy o 

average pagan. ^ j Wright 2 


tians. it is surprising th.it it is MCVcr 
mentioned anywhere else in the Nc* 

Testament. Don’t misunderstand ^ 
here. I am not suggesting for a mom ent 
chat the Great Commission never h ap . 
pened, only that it is not referred lo 
as an explicit driver for the missi 0nary 
expansion of the church in the Nf Cv ^ 
Testament after Acts 1. 

Or some people have argued th at 
the world was simply ready f 0r ^ 
Christian gospel, such that the mes¬ 
sage just spread like wildfire, fi|l ing 
the vacuum, as it were, of the fai| Urc 
of other philosophies and worldviews 

But this is an inadequate explanation, 
even if there is some truth in it. The 
Christian message may indeed have 
. , nther religions and philosophies could not. bu, that di d 
answered questions that d g christian sec , was instantly attractive. Calli ng 

not mean that joining th P m wit h ser ious and costly demands. 

'«***» ° f jcsus - jews as ,hey were> to make ,hc 

world their mission field? 

Knowing the Story ^ jt is the key to the answer. That is, 

S;h«t r sto"hX« reached a decisive moment in Jesus of Naaareth, and 

thq in facT whc'n'thefirst missionary journeys produced a sudden influx of‘pagan- 
converts (lets call them Gentiles, or people from the nonjewtsh nations from here 
L ..a,_,h„ rnrn nroduced a big rheological problem for the jew,sh Chns- 


2. Ibid.. 360. 
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< litis,i- ,n t.,"h. and ,h. ‘ 

in g,h.„,hcl"-" h„s„.... . 

Ihb successful < hristian , 

: s councils, conferences and mngliB , K „, _. 

* The problem was solved.In reftrf,— O- -M 

^W-P"e Peter standing up to say ,..,(„ 

and make d.scplcs o a I nation* and rhar fe whm ?ml ^ 

fo back Offl But mstead. James settle, the ma.tct by . ... 

Scr,p,ut«. He quotes from Amos 9 and aff.tm, lha , ^ lht ^ 

n oW happening: the house of Dav.dI „she,,.. ,,. d „_ 

being brought ,n to bear the name o, the I o, d I ha, , „ 
that's what was now happening. 

Or come with Paul to Pisidi.,,, Antioch in Veil it |, , . «, bm Pmd 

went to the Jewish synagogue on the Sabbath, as he usually did -0c ha, d d he d. 
He told them their own story (the Old Testament narrator, a, a prelude „ . - , 

, hem about Jesus and then adding "the good new-,: What God promned ou, . - . 
tors he has fulfilled for us, their children, by raising up J< sus \ 
story led to Jesus, Messiah, crucified but risen. 

But the story event further. For ssh. ,, : ,hc - 

while Gentile “God-fearers" (converts to Jewish faith) accepted it. Paul had a, , . • 

Testament passage tor them too, to (unify hit minkmarj appal| 

Isaiah 49:6 and applies it to himself and his missionary colleagues: 

“For this is what the Lord has commanded us: 


“‘I have made you a light for the Gentiles, 

that you may bring salvation to the ends of the earth. " 

When the Gentiles heard this, they were glad and honored the word of the Lord; 
and all who were appointed for eternal life believed. (Acts 13:47-48 , u | lo added 


Once again, Paul could easily have said, "Jesus commanded us to bring dm 
good news to you Gentiles.” He could even have referred to the specific missional 
command that he, Paul, had personally received in his conversion-commission mg 
encounter with the risen Christ on the way to Damascus. But instead, Paul points 
to the Scriptures and the story they tell-the story that leads inevitably io the gospel 
going to the nations. And he took that “story-yet-to-come” aspect of the words of 
the prophet and heard in them a command from the Lord himself. 

In fact, even for Jesus himself this was the foundation of the Great Commission. 
Luke gives us the fullest account of how Jesus commissioned the disciples after his 
resurrection, and what is striking is the emphasis that Luke (and Jesus, of course) 
placed upon the understanding of the (Old Testament) Scriptures. Luke 24 describes 
the first day in the life of the risen Jesus. And how did he spend it? Teaching the 
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‘D«nirr/»rrion Lectures 


Messiah and Mission . 

The first was on the road to Emmaus to the two disc,pks whose b.g; problem w, s 
their disappointment that the redemption oflsrael. wh.ch they had hoped J CSUs 
was going to accomplish, did not seem to have happened. Jesus went through 
the whole canon of the Old Testament (“Moses and all the Prophets ) to expl ain 
how it all led up to him, the Messiah, and how his death and resurrection w er< . 
in fact the wav God had kept his promise to Israel (Luke 24:13-27). So chat 
first lecture went through the Old Testament in order to make seme of the story 
far- the story that led up to Jesus himself, the whole point, purpose and destinj. 


tion of the story. 

But then, in the evening, with the rest of the disciples in Jerusalem, Jesus we ni 
through the Old Testament for the second time-not because they didn’t know i t 
(they probably knew huge sections of the Old Testament by memory), but to help 
them understand where it led. 


He said to them, “This is what I told you while I was still with you: Everything 
must be fulfilled that is written about me in the Law of Moses, the Prophets and 
the Psalms." 

Then he opened their minds so they could understand the Scriptures. He told 
them, “This is what is written: The Messiah will suffer and rise from the dead on 
the third day, and repentance for the forgiveness of sins will be preached in his name to 
all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. You are witnesses of these things .” (Lk. 24:44-48; 
italics added) 


This time, you notice, he surveys the Old Testament in order to make sense of the 
story from there on-that part of the story they were about to embark on, of bear¬ 
ing witness to the saving power of the death and resurrection Jesus to all nations. 
In other words, for Jesus, “This is what is written” governed not only the messianic 
meaning of the Scriptures, but also their missional significance. The Old Testament 
tells the story that not only leads up to Jesus but one that also leads on to mission 
to the nations. 

Jesus often spoke about how the course of his own life—his suffering, death 
and resurrection—was governed by the Scriptures. Here he is extending that to the 
ongoing mission of the church as well. It is all part of the same great story that the 
Scriptures mapped out. This means that the Great Commission was not something 


* to 


^ f Aft 

, a. chough' up " »n •fanfaoa 

,C ' h while he wen, bxek ,o heaven I- ~ _T* * » to —. 

own authority as the riven I 

, Ma,<hcw s version makes dear, fa w „ ' W < 

’ h<r ScriP‘ urcs, ° ld "-leading . , 

say about «he church's woHdw.de mis,.,, lttM . 
because .he Scriptures demanded „ , cw ^ ^ 
n0t her sense, that s because he wrote it. 

taking the story as a whole 

Co we are seeking, in this book, for a “Biblical Theology of the 
^bat better examples could we follow than Jesus and 

tio n to the whole story of the Bible and see our miss.on in ^ “ 

theligh' ofall of it 

Indeed, we need to ask ourselves right up front: How 
we ll do you actually know the biblical story? If Jesus and 
Paul saw fit repeatedly to go over it with those who knew 
their Old Testament Scriptures inside out. how much 
more do we need to make sure we arc familiar with the 
content of the Bible as a whole? Tragically, even among 
Christians with great enthusiasm for world mission, there 
is often not only profound ignorance of great vistas of bib¬ 
lical revelation, but even impatience with the prolonged 
effort that is needed to soak ourselves in these texts until 
our whole thinking and behaviour are shaped by the story 
they tell, the worldview that story generates, the demands 
it lays upon us and the hope it sets before us. The attitude 
of some is that all you need is the Great Commission and 
the power of the Holy Spirit. Bible teaching or biblical 
theology will only serve to delay you in the urgent task. 

Presumably I can take comfort in the fact that you are 
reading this book, which means that this is an attitude 
you don’t share. 

I find it helpful to visualize the biblical story as an actual line on which one can 
plot key points. The four major sections of the biblical story line are-Creation. Fall, 
Redemption in History, and New Creation. Within the Redemption in History 
section, of course, falls by far the largest portion of the biblical story, and it needs 
further subdivision. 
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w Incartunon of D«.h and 
Call oi '**** Jtd God.nChri« R»urm««>n 

Abraham R*dcmp«K>n O.TU»d. ofO»n« 

exile and return, 
prophets. 

Psalms, wisdom 
Covenant 


'*>' day of judgment. It grna.b" gin^ingand ending "seriomly 

bib rtcr“tmn IZZc provides two of the I fundamental planks for the founds- 
P Uvirw for it answers two of the most fundamental quest.ons 
that all^phdosophitt and religions answer ,n differenr wap: ^are «? and 

tZ> Thar ism say. firs,, wha, is this universe in which we find ourselves? Where 
Id ir come from and why does ir exist and is it even real? And then, second What 
dL it mean to be human! Are we gods, or merely an.mals that have evolved a b„ 
further than the rest? Does human life have any value, meanmg and purpose? 

The distinctive answers that the Bible gives to these quest.ons have profound 
implications for our understanding of mission in God s world in the midst of human 
beings like ourselves, made in the image of God. 

Human ^disobedience and rebellion against the Creator God brought disastrous 
results (Gen. 3-11). Evil and sin weave their way into every aspect of God s creation 
and even’ dimension of human personhood and life on earth. Physically . we are sub¬ 
ject to decay and death, living within a physical environment that is itself under the 
curse of God. Intellectually, we use our incredible powers of rationality to explain, 
excuse and “normalize" our own cvU. Socially , every human relationship is fractured 
and disrupted-sexual, parental, familial, societal, ethnic, international-and the 
effect is consolidated horizontally through the permeation of all human cultures, 
and vertically by accumulation through the generations of history. And spiritually, 
we are alienated from God, rejecting his goodness and authority. Romans 1:18-32 
outlines all of these dimensions in its analysis of the fruit of Genesis 3. 


PEOPLE WHO KNOW THE $TO*Y THEY AfrF PA>? r J 


■ t c rc Z 00 * nCW * lor S " ch J ' rC rcjl,,,cv ,r nco1 ' ® pr«ry big The gjon 
U f ’ h is that the Bible gh*S us « gOSpd rha. address cverv d ’ « 

oUS ^ that sin has created. God ’s mission is the final destruction of all tha. »% cv.l 
?r °Ws whole creation. Our mission therefore has to be as comprehensive m Kopr 
fr° nl h ' ^1 the whole Bible gives us. 
a s the gospe« 

Redemption 

J ’i 4,05c not to abandon or destroy his creation, but co redeem k tad! 

GO<J within history through persons and events that run from the call of Abraham 
lie return of Christ. While every part of this great story has its particular con 
r ° 1 tion to the whole, wc do need to see this whole section of the line as a funda 
tribUt a ‘, un iiy — the single great saving act of God. I think the unity between the Old 
^l^New Testament sections of this part of the biblical story of redemption is whs 
Un elation pictures the redeemed humanity in the new creation singing the song of 
jes and the song of the Lamb (Rev. 15:3). This will save us from the common 
N Understanding that the Old Testament is Salvation Plan A (failed), and the New 
Testament is Salvation Plan B (success). That is a severe distortion of the story. But 
vithout falling into that trap, wc can still trace the two main parts of the story in 

Old and New Testaments. 


Old Testament 

By the time the story has reached Genesis 11, the human race faced two huge 
problems: the sinfulness of every human heart, and the fracturing and confusion of 
the nations of humanity. Gods plan of redemption addressed both. In the call of 
Abraham God set in motion a historical dynamic that would ultimately not only 
deal with the problem of human sin but also heal the dividedness of the nations. 

The election of Abraham was explicitly for the blessing of all nations on earth. 
God’s command and promise to Abraham can legitimately, therefore, be called the 
first Great Commission— Go ... [and] be a blessing ... and all peoples on earth 
will be blessed through you (Gen. 12:1 —3). God s plan, then, was to deal with the 
problem of humanity-sin and division-through Israel, the people of Abraham. 

The exodus provides the prime Old Testament model of God acting as Redeemer. 
This is what redemption looks like when God does it. It is an act that simultane¬ 
ously demonstrates God’s faithfulness, justice and love. And the people who know 
themselves to be the redeemed people of this God, now revealed as YHWH, are 
called upon to model before the nations what it means to be redeemed and to live 
redemptively in their own society. 

At Sinai, God entered into covenant with Israel, still with the rest of the nations 
in view, calling them to be his representatives (priestly) and to be distinctive (holy). 
He gave them his law as a gift of grace —not so that they could earn his salvation. 
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for they had already been redeemed, bur ro shape .hem as his model people, to W 

1 “as <he ,h his“ Israel moved forward, however^hrough rhe era of .he sc „ k . 
men, in <hc land, .he judges, and .he monarchy, i. became .ncreas,ngly clc ^ 
Israel no. onlv could no. and would no. live by .he s.andar s o God s law ^ 
response ,o his sav.ng grace, bu. ac.ually proved .hemselves .o be no d.fferen, f roil) 
rhe nanons. The law i,self, as Paul saw so clearly, exposed .he fac. that Israel w 1Sjs 
much in need of God's salva.ion as .he res. of .he nauons. There .s no d,ITerc nct 
all have sinned. Israel, .he servant of .he Lord called ^ 
rurned ou, ro be a failed servanr. blind .0 God s works and deaf h.s Word. T hcy 

too needed God s salvation. , , . 

Nevertheless, the Old Tes.amen. continues .hough .he prophe.s .0 poi nt for 
ward and .0 insist .ha. God would keep his prom.se .o brmg bless.ng ,0 .he na,i 0I>s 
and salvation .0 .he whole world, and .ha. he would do so .hrough Israel. I„ other 
words the failure of historical Israel was anticipated by God and d.d no. represent, 
failure of Gods plan. In .he mystery of his severe,gn purpose -.would lead ,0 sa| v , 
rion coing .0 .he ends of .he earth as God always .mended. Bu, ,f Old Tes,ame„, 
Israel proved .0 be unfaithful, how could i. then happen. 

New Testament 

The New Testament presents ,0 us the answer .ha, the prophet porn, ,owa. ds: 
,he One who would embody Israel as their Messiah, who would be fauhful where 
,hev had been rebellious, who would be obedien. unto death, and through his death 
and resurrection would bring about no, only the restorat.on of Israel bu, also the 

promised salvation to the ends of the earth. 

So ,hc storv line of the Bible moves on unnl when the set t.me had folly come, 
God sen, his Son. born of a woman * (Gal. 4 : 4 ). The mcarnat.on of God i„ 
Chris, brings rwo new factors into our theology of nuss.on: the maugurated pre . 
cnee of the kingdom of God and the incamat.onal model and princ.ple itself. 

In Jesus,,he reign of God entered human history in a way no, prevususly experi- 
enccd-though the expectation of i, and the ethical impheatmns of u are thoroughly 
rooted in the Old Testament. The dynamic action of the kingdom of God ,n the words 
and deeds of Jesus and the mission of his disciples changed hves. values and pnoriti*. 
and presented a radical challenge ,0 the fallen structures of power ,n soaety. To say 
-lesus is Lord", and no, Caesar or any of his successors, is a major rn.ss.onal mandate 
in itself. Luke can find no more missional way to end his second volume than by leav¬ 
ing Paul in Rome where he -procU.mrd ,hr kingdom ofGod, nd taught about, he Lord 
lesus Christ - With all boldness and without hindrance (Acts 28:31; italics added). 

Bu, as the parables of Jesus emphasized, God inaugurated h,s re.gn ,n h.dden, 
humble ways-choosing ,0 enter the world himself, coping with all ,ts 1,nutation, 
and frustrations. I. is a pattern rha. Jesus then laid on his followers for the.r own 
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eostly cn e-‘8 cmcm Wilh ! he WOrld lnd >11 its issues a, K 
OU sen. me in.o the world. I have sen, them tht “ h “ F*he, - "As 

’ The cross and resurrection of Jesus bring us ,0 h J °" n l7:l8; cf 20;2| 1 
line ofredempiion in history. Here is God’s answer , ' “ mral P °' m ° f ,hc who1 ' 
,|| in the cosmos and all their destructive effect, Th ' d ' mcnsion of sin and 
accomplished victory tha, will ultimately be universally^ “ Wi ' h “ 

have been as radical as we ought in our analysis A „ lnd vind ‘ea.ed. If 
:: mus, be equally radical and comprehen^;^ ° f ' h ' *»• 'hen 

lVS in which the cross and resurrection reverse an 1 !• undcrs «nd.ng of all the 
tTc cross mus, be central ,0 every dimens "If the mi ^' r ° y 
personal evangelism among individual friends ,0 ecological ^^^ * P '° plc - from 
everything in between. ™ 1 carc for creation, and 

° just as the exodus redemption led to the creation of rK 

Testament Israel, so the Easter redemption led to the eschaid^T-?"? 1 !° f ^ 
Spirit at Pentecost and the birth of the church. Bu, while the f^ 

pity of followers of Jesus was b.rthed a, Pen,ecus ,T 
people of God since Abraham. For the church is nothing le, 8 , than rhf'T*’ “ ^ 
hslfillment of the hope of Israel, tha, all nations will be b , cd "h 7/""'°": 
If Abraham. The sponsion of Israel to include the Gen,it,no 7 ,1 
almndonmrm r of Israel in favour of the Gentiles), in and through Chris', Wfi^d !h' 
ptomise to Abraham and accomplished God's purpose ,o solve no , only' the p obi m 
of Genes, s 3 (human fallenness and sin), bu, also of Genesis II (rsrisl a .T 
and confusion,. This is why it is so important to 

very nature .s par, of ,h<.gospel for us existence, for as a community of reconciled 
sinners from all races it demonstrates the gospels transforming power 

Two realities from this part of the line inform our .heology of mission: first, the 
presence of the Holy Sp.r.t making available to the people of God the same trans¬ 
forming power tha 1 energ.zcd the life and ministry of Jesus and raised him from 
she dead; and second, the existence of the church itself as the missional community 
of those who have responded to. and entered, the kingdom of God by repentance 
and faith ,n Chr.st, and who now seek to live as a transformed and transforming 
community ot reconciliation and blessing in the world. 


4. New Creation 

The return of Christ will not only bring to its grand finale that section of the Bible 
story line that we have called redemption in history, it will also inaugurate the 
ultimate fulfillment of the whole point of the story-namely, the redemption and 
renewal of God’s whole creation. 

The Bible includes in this climactic part of its story line, of course, the real¬ 
ity of judgment. The day of judgment is something that the Bible warns about, 
from Amos’s thunderous reversal of Israel’s shallow optimism about “the day of the 
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o.d— 

when they thought it wos sofe V lhe 

g o m e they used to ploy os c , I 

lounge, when my wife wos i , . vs'eren’l 

was out ot work, ond do everything t ev new |he 

allowed to lumping up ond down on the jhrow.ng 
cushions ot eoch other etc., until one of-hem would co 
out -Mummy's coming!', o. which point they oil ted > 
down ond be quiet ond the lost one down wos out Fom 
-M ummy'S coming’, there will be ,oy or grief when the mo¬ 
ment of judgment arrives ’let's go play 'Mummys coming, 
they would say, apparently 

■God is coming’, shouts the whole creation ago,n and 
ogam, according to the ending of Psolm 96 And then rt 
bursts into odes of joy ot the thought of n. for .1 Mum y 
coming’ is o matter of childish fear |or joy. depending on 
what she sees when she opens the door), who. dees it mean 
lo, the whole creotion. for you ond me. to know for certain 
that ’God is coming’-to put things right forever? 


Lord”, through the warnings of j Cj 
Paul and Peter about the judg^ 1 
seat of God, to the terrifying visj ^ 1 
of Revelation. The reality of judg^* 
is at one level part of the gosp c | ^ 
it is good news that evil will not ^ ° r 
the last word but will ultimately l] 
destroyed by God. And at another 1^. 
it is the bad news about the wra^ ' 
God that makes the gospel such ct( ^ 
nally good news for our fallen worlj 
But the Bible does not end ^ 
the day of judgment. Beyond the p Ur 
ing fire of judgment and the destr U c 
tion of all that is evil and opp OSC( j 
Gods good purpose, there lies the ncvv 
heavens and new earth, in which righ 
teousness and peace will dwell, betaa* 
God himself will dwell there with hi s 

neonle from evrrv 


When we take our biblical theology of mission to the end of the line i n thi( 
wav it generates biblical feith and hope-that irrepressible optimism that should 
characterize all Christian action in the world. The mission of God's people U 
only driven forward by the command of Christ, it is also drawn forward by ltl( 
promise of God, 

“Look 1 God s dwelling place is now among the people, and he will dwell with them. 
They will be his people, and God himself will be with them and be their God. ‘He 
will "wipe ever)’ tear from their eyes. There will be no more death or mourning or 
erving or pain, for the old order of things has passed away.’" 

' He who was seated on the throne said. “I am making everything new!" 

(Rev. 21:3-5) 


This, rhen, is the grid of the Bible’s own story line, which shapes and energizes 
the mission of God’s people. This was the story that the early followers of Jesus 
knew-, and it was their confidence in this story, and the certainty that they had 
a part to play in it, that led them out into the world in mission. This is the story 
that we need to know we are part of. For our mission is nothing less (or more) 
than participating with God in this grand story until he brings it to its guaranteed 
climax. 

As we think through our biblical theology of the church’s mission in the light 
of this story, it has a profoundly illuminating power. 




Creation provides our founda¬ 
tional values and principles. 

• The fall brings us down to the 
realities of the cursed earth and 
th c pervasive tentacles of human 
an d satanic wickedness. 

• The Old Testament shows us 
the scope of God’s redeem¬ 
ing purpose, worked out in a 
specific historical and cultural 
context, and models for us in 
amazing detail (from the law, 
the narratives, prophets, wisdom 
and worship of Israel) thc kind 
of practical responses that please 
God (and those that don’t). 

• The incarnation brings God 
right alongside us in our 
struggle and calls us to embody 
and be agents of the reign of 
God through Christ. 

• The cross and resurrection 
enable us to experience and 
share the power of true rec¬ 
onciliation, love, hope and 
peace, and to seek the atoning, 
redemptive work of God even in 
the most apparently irredeem¬ 
able human situations. 

• The Holy Spirit in the church 
provides the guidance and the 
pow’er to expect real change in 
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Through belong ^ ^ w 

| ,nd ourselves cought ^ .' ' 

leorn to ’indwell’ lhe to . iv ’ * 

4 sa ° r V 50 toobng ou ban 
col world with new #*/*»<. ^ 

■^w eyes onlo our rr to ~orC 

** slop Irymg lo moke lhe &bl* reW* » ^ X<J - 

beg,n l ind ou-seW b*.ng ^• v. -. V- 

e g,ve up clumsy otiempi io wr«*v* <rr 

our contemporary world ond instead br.rg <xx wedd bon - 

R°k| Sl0 TL Wl ^’ 0n< ^ cleon5 ' n 9 by. fbe strange 'lew J ** 
tough believing the story we o*ow our ~o. to 
continuously renewed by the normative rorraK* d God 
esus calls all his disciples away from o foiih in ^ <> ><; . 
v* 3 4 le to bless their business into a foith in w hurf a > £>*■<■ 
a e available to God to be port of his business And God •- cx/v 
n6SS is a multi-national company with branches every***** 

Philip Oeeruvode^ 

Our mandate for world evangelization is the whole B k>* 

• is to be found in the creotion of God (because of v.r <r 
a human beings are responsible to him), in the choroo* 
o God (os outgoing, loving, compassionate not a .ng 
f at any should perish, desiring that all should come to e- 
pentance), in the promises of God (that all nations w be 
blessed through Abraham’s seed and will become the Ves 
siah’s inheritance), in the Chnst of God (now exalted w - 
universal authority, to receive universal acclaim), m the Sp * • 
o God (who convicts of sin, witnesses to Christ, and *mpe: 
the church to evangelize) and in the church of God (whrcf : 
a multinational, missionary community, under orders to 
gelize until Christ returns) 

John Stotr 1 


lives and societies, while keep- 

ing our eyes on the corporate, not merely individual, dimensions of Chris- 
tian mission. 

Our great future hope of new creation gives value and worth to all that we 
do in the present, for our labour is not in vain in the Lord, and shapes our 
response to the present by the revealed shape of thc future. 


3. Philip Grccnsladc. /I Passion for God s Story: Discovering Your lives on the World Christian Movement (cd R D. VTtnicr and S 

Place ,n God s Strategic Plan (Carlisle: Paternoster. 2002). 42-43. C. Hawthorne; Pasadena: William Cares Lsbrars 1981). •* utal.es 

4. John Stott. The Bible in World Evangelization." in Perspec- added). 








THE MI s S I O NJ3 from another angle, as the mis,^ 

The story we have just survey c sOVCrcig n love has purposed to bri ng ^ 

of God. It is the story world of his new creation. 8 ^ 

sinful world of his fallen crea i God’s mission is what spa ns ^ 

gap between the curse on the earth 0 f 
Genesis 3 and the end of the curse 
the new creation of Revelation 22 
God’s mission is what bri n 
humanity from being a cacophony ^ 
nations divided and scattered in rebel 
lion against God in Genesis 11 to bcinp 
a choir of nations united and gathered 
in the worship of God in Revelation 7 
God’s mission, in other words, i s 
what Paul probably meant when h c 
said that hc had spent several y CafJ 
in Ephesus teaching the church thc rc 
about “the whole will [or counsel, 0r 
plan, or mission] of God" (Acts 20:27) 
It was a vast, comprehensive project of 
cosmic salvation, and even when speaking to a non-Jewish audience, Paul found 
wavs of communicating its universal scope (Acts 17). 

Tn my larger book. The Mission of God: Unlocking the Bible s Grand Narrative ,‘ 
I argued that we can read the whole Bible with a missional hermeneutic and then 
explored some dimensions of what happens when we do. That is where I have 
examined in more depth the missiological dimensions of such vast biblical themes 
__c.;, m i.h, iminneness of YHWH and oflesus). idolatry, election, redemn- 


God or the cross without erection, or solvot.on without |udg 
men,: o, vice verso Todoy's wo,Id needs o bigger gospef 
the lull gospel ol Scripture, who, Poul loler in Ephesus wos to 
coll ‘the entire plan ol God (Acts 20.27 NAB] 

John Stott Ion Paul's sermon in Athens. Acts t/r 


tion, covenant, ethics, ecology', and eschatology. 

This present book needs to be read in the light of the substantial exegesis and 
argument of The Mission of God. There is, of course, inevitably some overlap ( Wc 
arc. after all, talking about the same Bible!). But whereas in The Mission of God I 
w'as making a case for a missional hermeneutic of the whole canon of Scripture, 
seeing it as the deposit of and witness to the mission of God in all creation and his¬ 
tory, in this book we are basically trying to answer the (only slightly!) more limited 
question, “What are we here for? What is the mission of Go people as they live in 
God’s world and participate in God’s mission? 


5. John Stott, Through the Bible through the Year: Daily Reflec¬ 
tions from Genesis to Rn<eUtion (Oxford: Candle Book*, 2006). 334. 


6. See footnote 1 in the Preface. 


people who know the 


story they are fart Of 
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c-ummary 

tw*an this chapter asking why the first ( hrmum were , oin J 

try * * hc s,cry ° God 5 OW " ,hc > lh “ own par, m lhc Z ' 

„ a rtic'P alin6 “ S bst ®' Ca ' 15 God 5 “ worker,- (I Co,. 3 . 9) 

P So, m «!- £haP '“‘“ fol 'nw roughly the outline of the ,.ory 
jb ove. asking as wc go along. Wha challenge, and responsibilities face the people 
of God in rheir own mtsston tn the hght of thi, or tha, par, of the biblical sto^Tso 
, have selected texts that seem representative of such missional aspect, of our life as 
God’s people. These are by no means all tha, could have served „ ur purposc , ^ , 
hope they show a. leas, two thtngs: firs,, tha, we can and should draw our biblical 
theology of the church s mtsston from , he whole range of the Bible; and second, that 
when we do so, „ becomes clear that the mission ofGod’s people is vast and various 

RELEVANT questions 

1. Pt' or to reading this chapter, how relevant were the OT Scripture, for your 

understanding of the church s mission? How has your view been impacted bv 
the content of this chapter? 7 

2 . We tend to explain “the gospel ” in ,he form of a series of propositions or 
doctrines. In the hght of the whole Bible story, as summarised in this chapter 
how would you summarize the gospel in more narrative form* 

3 . Whar suggestions can you make to help churches (including pastors, leaders 
misstons comm,trees, etc.) to become more motivated for mission by having 
a better understanding of "the story we are in'? What impact would better 
teaching ,n thts area have on our mission awareness and mission commitment? 









CHAPTER 3 


PEOPLE who 
CARE FOR CREATION 



omc people have a hard rime connecting .heir understand,ng of Chris, ian ^ 
l sion ,o the Old Testament a. all. le, alone starting in Genes,s. But we really ^ 
in where the Bible begins. For if we don't, we will truss the v.tal importance 


importance 0 f 

\ the Bible enas. . , , , u . , 

The Bible begins and ends with creat.on. It opens w.th the words, In the b Cg j n . 
God created the heavens and the earth” (Gen. 1:1), and its final great vi s i 0n 


begin 
how the Bible ends. 


nine God created the heavens and the eartn t^en. .:i/ # anu us nnai great vi sion 
opens With the words. "Then I saw a new heaven and a new- earth'’ (R cv . 2 ,., x 
The trouble is that some Christians seem to have B.bles that begm at Genesis 3 and 
end at Revelation 20. They know all about sin from the story of the fall, and they 
know that God has solved the sin problem through Christ, and that they will be 
safe on the great day of judgment. The story of creation for them is no more ,ha„ 
a backdrop for the story of salvation, and the Bible's grand cl,max speaks to th cni 
only of going to heaven when they die (even though the las. chapters of the Bible 
sav nothing Ibout us going anywhere, but eagerly anticipate God's coming here). 

' But a Bible stripped of its beginning and ending will produce a concept of mis- 
sion that is distorted in the same way. We will imagine that God's only concern, and 
therefore ours too. is to save people from sin and judgment. Now of course, there can 
be no doubting that the Bible gives enormous attention t 0 
that issue, and no doubt also that it must be at the heart of 
our mission in God’s name. But its not the whole story. It $ 
not the whole story of the Bible, and it should not be the 
whole story of our mission. 

The Bible’s story is that the God who created the uni¬ 
verse, only to see it ravaged by evil and sin, has commit¬ 
ted himself to the total redemption and restoration of the 
whole creation, has accomplished it in advance through the 
cross and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, and will bring it to glorious completion 
in the new creation when Christ returns. In between the great poles of the original 
creation and the new creation, the Bible has a great deal more to say about creation. 


Let us rediscover thot fhe gospel, the 
good news, does not begin with Jesus 
birth It begins with the good earth that 
God mode through Jesus, let us celebrate 
again that creation in all its richness is 
the wonderful gift of a good God. 

Dave Bookless 1 * 


I. Dave Bookless, Planetu-ue Dart to Cart for God's creation and its implications for our Christian dis- 

U orld (Nottingham IVP. 2008). 25. This book is an ciplcship, worship, lifestyle and mission, 

excellent short survey of the whole Bible's teaching on 
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|„ fact, creation is one of the major themes in biblical theokwv V., ,, , 

ajtonisbing if h did ~ have a significant place w,,h,„ , h-bll^lT^ 
And indeed it is astonishing, and very sad that k . ^ °* m,% 

nonexistent, place in the 

ractice of so many Christians who like to claim that they 
P r c “biblical” in all things. 

will fi fSt a ^> then, remind ourselves of rhe mis- 


Wc -'•'"me mu- 

<ion of caring for creafon. which God gave to humanity- 
in Genesis 1 -2 when he first created us on earth. Then 
will go on to see what else is said about creation in the 
Old Testament that reinforces the importance of that task. 
Aftcr that we will move to the New Testament and see how 
creation is connected to Christ. After all. our mission has 
to be Christ-centred or it is not even biblical at all. Finally 
we will suggest some reasons why ecological concern and 
action can thus be seen as a fully legitimate part of the 

mission of God's people - 


To be human is to be m proper «p 

wilh God, other people, ond *he w><4 
Srn has maned and we&mgh destroyed 
these relationships, but m Chmi the per 
feet humon. they are restored Eoch at 
these three relationships is restored os m 
increasingly grow into the imoge cl Chr st 
Because Christ is the perfect human the 
one person who completely fills out 
image of God, the more we become 1 ke 
him, the more human we become The 
Christian life, for from transforming u*. into 
super-spiritual, quasiongehc beings is 
actually a quest to recover our humanity 
Michael Wiftmer 3 


SUBDUE AND RULE; SERVE 
AND KEEP: GENESIS 1 -2 

So let us begin a, the beginning by recalling tha, all of us were created as human 
beings in God's own ,mage. It may be easy to forget, but we were human beings 
before we became Chr.st.am, and we don', stop being human beings when we do 
become Christ,ans (though some Christians make you wonder ...) And God will 
hold us accountable for our humanity as much as for our Christianity. For there are 
things we have been commanded by God to do as human creatures, from which no 
Other Bible text or teach,ng exempts us. On the contrary, being God's people and 
therefore already among the new redeemed humanity surely reinforces and intensi¬ 
fies our obligation to live by his original mandate to the human race. Human beings 
are people with a mission. 


Kings of Creation: Genesis 1:26-28 

Then God said, “Let us make human beings in our image, in our likeness, so that 
they may [lit., and let them] rule over the fish in the sea and the birds in the sky. 


2. Much fuller discussion of the biblical foundation for ecologi- 3. Michael E. Wittmer. Heaven l, a Place ,n Lank \Tky E~*y- 
cal ethics and mission is available in Christopher J. H. Wright, Old thing You Do Matters to God (Grand Rapids: Zondervan 200*). 

Testament Ethics for the People of God (Leicester: IVP, and Down- 83. Wittmer's book is an excellent survo of ke> biblical themes, 

ers Grove: IVP, 2004), 103-45; and idem. The Mission of God. from creation to new creation, that underlie the broad argument 

397-420. 0 f book. 
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lhc and a>, d. - —■ - - ,h ' “ *“ 

along tht ground" 

So God created human beings in his own .mage. 

i„,he,mageofGodhecrea,edrhem. 

m ale and female he creared them. 

L1 -a hern and said to them. "Be fruitful and increase in number; fill 
Cod blessed th J ^ , hc fish j„ the sea and the birds in the shy a„ d 

t^n^nsmtha,moves, around.' 

The first mention of human beings in the Bible states two fundamental , hi 
The first •" tha[ arc w closely together that they are clearly connected, 

J°God S made us in his image (both male and female), and (2) God .mended Us t0 
Iminion within creation. It is not that havmg dom.nton .s what corn,,,,,,, 
theTmage of God, but rather that exercising dominion ts what being made in God's 
image enables and entitles us to do. We humans have a m.sston on earth because 

God had a purpose in putting us on it. , , 

So God P instructs the human species not only to fill the earth (an instruction 
given to the other creatures in their habitats), but also to subdue *Ac eurrt and , 0 
1* over the res. of the creatures. The words kabas ( subdue ) and raAnh ( rule", 
am strong words, with a sense of imposing of will upon another. However, they are 
not terms that necessarily imply violence o, abuse (though some cr.ttcs of Chris¬ 
tianity lay the blame for ecological disaster at the door of these two words and the 
freedom they allegedly give to us to rape the environmen.-a charge that has been 


well refuted). ....... , , 

The firs. word, "subduing [the earth]”, probably tmpl.es no more than the task 

of agriculture, though it now encompasses many other products of human ingenu¬ 
ity and effort. 

The second word, "rule over”, is more distinctive. It describes a responstbtltty for 
human beings that is entrusted to no other species-thc task of ruling or exercising 
dominion over the rest of creation. With this word, God is passing on to human 
hands a delegated form of Gods own kingly authority over the whole of his cre¬ 
ation. Kings and emperors in ancient times (and even dictators in modern times) 
would set up an image of themselves in far flung corners of their domains. These 
great statues proclaimed their sovereignty over that territory and its people. The 
image represented the authority of the king. Similarly God installs the human spe¬ 
cies as his image within creation and authorizes humans to exercise authority. But 
that is an authority that finally belongs to God, the creator and owner of the earth. 

But if human beings are meant to function as kings within creation, then what 
kind of king is God? How docs God exercise his kingship within creation? We need 
to know the answer in order to be able to say what it means for humanity as God s 
image to behave as king within creation. 
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psalm is one place to find out, for it is addressed to “my God the King" and 
on all creation to praise him. There we discover that the reign of God in ere 
- i S characterized by wisdom, power, goodness, grace, compassion, faithfulness 
* v ° „mvision. protection, justice and lr.v». If 




provision, protection, justice and love. If that is 
gCnCf i > t means for God to act as king, then the same quali- 
^ oU ,d be seen in the way we who arc made in God s 
t,cS cxcr cise the dominion that God has entrusted to us. 
^are given thc mission ru,in 8 ovcr creation, but we 
do it in ways that are modeled on thc character and 
^lues of Gods own kingship. 

va U $o lhcn , human dominion over the rest of creation is 
^ a n exercise of kingship that reflects God’s own king- 
The image of God is not a license for arrogant abuse, 
[ ,P ’ oattern that commits us to humble reflection of the 

character of God. 


This understanding [of the imoge of 
God] turns our supremocism upvde- 
down, for if we resemble God m that w« 
hove dominion, we must be called to be 
'imitators of God' (Eph 5 1) to the way 
we exercise if Indeed, far from giving 
us a free hand on the earth, the imogo 
Dei constrains us We must be kings, not 
tyrants - if we become the latter we deny, 
and even destroy, the image in us 

Huw Spanner 4 


Servants of Creation: Genesis 2:15 

The Lord God took the man and put him in thc Garden of Eden to work it and 

take care of it. 

Here we find two more verbs to describe the mission of human beings. God took 
t he human creature he had made and put him in thc special environment within 
the earth that he had made-the garden in Eden-with a simple task: to serve it and 
keep it- That is the simplest meaning of the two verbs. 

The verb <abad means “to serve”, with the connotation of doing hard work in the 
process of serving. So although most translations render it in this verse with mean¬ 
ings like “to work it”, “to till it”, or “to cultivate it”, the essential core of the word 
still has thc sense of serving. Humans are servants of creation, and that is thc way 
they are to exercise their kingship over it. 

The verb iamar means “to keep something safe”, with protection, care, and 
watchfulness. It means to treat something (or someone) seriously as worthy of 
devoted attention (thus, for example, in a moral sense it can mean to keep the way 
of the Lord, or to keep God’s law-i.e., by studying, understanding and obeying it). 

So humans are put into God’s created environment to serve it and to look after 
it. This makes it clear that the main point of our ruling the earth is for its benefit, 
not our own. Now of course, there is plenty in the Bible about how creation serves 
our human needs also, as we will see in a moment. But we need to begin here first. 
God created us to rule over the rest of his creation by serving and keeping it-that 
is, by working hard in a way that will care for creation and protect its best interests. 


4. Huw Spanner, “Tyrants. Stewards-or Just Kings?" in Animals Linzcy Andrew and Dorothy Yamamoto; London: SCM. 1998). 
on the Agenda: Questions about Animals for Theology and Ethics feds. 222. 
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CHAPTER J 


1 n c\ v 


Ruling and serv ing creation is humanity’s first mission on earth, and 
repealed the mandate. 

js by Jesus in the New Testament 

act particularly on behalf Q f th 
and powerless. Psalm 72 - C 


The g-eol commission g.ven us by Jesus in ihe New Testament 
must be held olongs.de the very first great comrmssion God 
gove us a. the start of the Bible In Genesis 1, God's very fust 
words to human beings are obout ruling over and coring for 
creation the fish, the birds and oil the other living creatures, 
lor God s soke. This is. if you like, a universal job description 
o( whot it meons to be human To the question "Why ore we 
here?* the ultimate answer has to be 'To worship and serve 
God ' The first element of that worship and service that the 
Bible talks obout is creation care 

Dave Bookless 5 


God will endow the king S 

so that he can defend the affl ,U$lic < 
the needy. Justice in the Old ^ 
is not blind impartiality, but 
ing to set things right, such that^ 
who have been wronged ar 


cated, those who 


arc being opp^'' 

arc delivered, and those who 1r ^ 

• - - arc "’ca^ 


and vulnerable have their voices heard and their case attended to. 

Here is a challenging piece of advice given to a king by his mother 


Speak up for those who cannot speak for themselves, 
for the rights of all who arc destitute. 

Speak up and judge fairly; 

defend the rights of the poor and needy. (Prov. 31:8-9) 

So then, for us as humans to rule over the rest of creation as king, to act as ^ 
image of God the king, means to do biblical justice in relation to the non human cre¬ 
ation. And doing justice must involve particular concern for the weak and defenseless 

“Speak up for those who cannot speak for themselves.” Surely that describes 
not just what a king should do for his subjects, but what humans should do for the 
nonhuman creation. To be the voice of the voiceless is very much part of the moti- 
varion of Christians involved in ecological action, in protection of species and their 
habitats, in environmental advocacy, and so on. In fact, it is one mark of a righteous 
person to be concerned for animals (Prov. 12:10). 

So then, the first dimension of our mission as God’s people is the mission that 
we share with the rest of humanity, to rule over creation as God intended by serving 
and caring for it. 


FOR GOD, FOR US, FOREVER 

For several years the British Royal Society for the Protection of Birds (RSPB) had 
as its motto, “For Birds, for People, Forever”. It was neat and catchy, and it always 
struck me as very biblical, except for one missing phrase-“For God”. 


V Bookless. PUnrtu nr. 136. 


---— — — —* ■ 

A c the Old Testament develops the theme of r,„ 

Go d's Glory Is the Goal of Creation 

Th c creation exists for the praise and glory of its crea(or G . 

matures ourselves, share in that reason for existence Awh cu h “ mani * 

\ e Westminster Confession of Faith states, “Man s chief nA ° ( 

s. -I- °7 -f. w 

glory to ( ' od r ^ d '" Jom / to “W our «>«* became we enjoy God 
But char God-focused goal of human life „„ g | orif) . Jnd Jg 

[hing rha. sets us apar, from the res, of creation. Rather, i, is Lethmg Zc Zn 
wi ,h the r«, of creation. That ,s the chief end" of all creation. The only difference 
is - human bC ' n6S oiust glorify our creator in uniquely human w [ ys Wc ~ 

rbe o"'T " S '^° *"! ™ d ' “ * he of God. and so the praise and glory 

« bring to God reflects that status. So as humans we praise God with hearts and 
hands and voices w„h rat.onahty as well as emotion, with language, ar, music and 
caft-with all that reflects the God in whose image we were made Our praise is 
explicitly human praise. r 

But all the res, of creation-animate and inanimate-already praises God. 
indeed tn the B.ble the creatures are summoned again and again to praise God! 
Just read Psalm 148, and the closing 
line of the whole book of Psalms: “Let 
everything that has breath praise the 

Lord" (Ps. 150:6; cf. 145:10, 21; 148). 

There is a response of gratitude that 
befits not just human beneficiaries of 
God’s generosity, but comes from the 
nonhuman creatures as well (e.g., Ps. 

104:27-28). 

Now we may be puzzled by this. 

But that’s no reason for not believ¬ 
ing it. Since we are human beings, we 
know only the reality of our human 
personhood “from the inside”, and what it means for us to praise God. We can¬ 
not put ourselves into the “mind” of the animals, still less into the “being” of a 
tree or a mountain. Nor can we put ourselves into the mind of God the creator 
and understand how God relates to his nonhuman creation. But the Bible tells us 
that God does, and that he receives praise and glory from all of it. We may not be 


This response of gratitude is a fundamental feature of creo- 
turely being which is shared by all the creatures of the earth 
umans and animals, landscapes, seas and mountains 
earth, wind, fire and ram. The Psalmist charges all things 
with the first moral duty of the creation, to worship and pro.se 
the creator. .In the Hebrew perspective humanity and the 
cosmos have moral significance, and both are requ.red to 
make a moral response to the creator, a response to Goa 
which reflects his glory and offers the return of gratitude 
praise and worship [P s 150]. 

Michael Northcott d 


6. Michael S. Northcott, The Environment and Christian Ethics 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 180- 81. 
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. itthat creation praises its maker. But just because * c 
able to explain how^ inarticu | ate praise, or indeed the how of God 1 , 
articulate the ho* ° deny thofoct that creation praises God- sil> * lk 

i"g ° f ‘ a t lout-heBiWe with oserwhe.ming conviction. *<U 

affimted throug e ^ sharc in its grca , purpose of giving 

° r V of course, when we fail to do so. or when wc par,icipa tc 
diuSo^Uution and wasting of creation, we are reducing even f ur , hcr £ 
ation s capacity to give glory to God. 

Human Life and Creation 

Are Integrally Bound Together 

The dose link between human beings and the earth is made clear from the sta a 
The Hebrew word for -man’ (generally) ts inim,. The word for the ground", 
he soil (and sometimes the whole earth), is fwUmah. So we are mdeed ear,h- crea . 
urns-, formed from the dust of the earth, and sharmg the same bas,c s,ufP- pir 
tides proteins. DNA, minerals and so on-as all other creatures and the pi**, 
itsd f Especially water. "We do no. depend on water. We are water . was an arr«,i„ 
opening Hne in an artide in a recent RSPB s magazine. I, was making the point ,h Jt 
whatever we do to the planet's water resources we do to ourselves. 

The Old Testament goes on to emphasize this integral relationship between 
i____ onrl «rth in two ways. 


The Earth Provides for Us 

First God has given the resources of the earth to us for our food and survival. Of 
course, this is true also of all animal species. But explicit permission is given to 
human beings in Genesis 1:29-30 and 9:3 to eat what is around us in the world. 

The earth feeds us. And clothes us. And shelters us. Think of grass for * 
moment-possibly the most abundant form of vegetation on the planet, in its myr¬ 
iad varieties in all climates. We cat grass, once it has become meat from grazing ani¬ 
mals whose only diet is daily grass. Wc drink grass, in the form of milk and curds. 
We wear grass, in clothing made from wool or shoes made from leather. Millions of 
humans still use grass for effective thatched shelter from sun and rain. Grasses arc 
woven into ropes, baskets and floor coverings. Grass alone provides humans with 
incalculable benefits and supplies so much of our needs, even before we go on to 
talk about cultivated grasses that produce the vast variety of nourishing grains wc 
shake into our cereal bowls in the morning. 

So really, it is somewhat arrogant for us to go on talking about how we have to 
"care for the environment”, as if it were just a passive object in need of our sympa¬ 
thy. It is the environment that cares for us, silently ministering the generous grace of 
God to us every day wc live on the planet, as Psalm 65:9-13 cheerfully remembers 
with gratitude. 


PEOPLE WHO CARE FOR CREATION 


Eort h Suffers with Us 

n J, however, the Old Testament insists on a strong moral link between how 

. _ rrh .inn tnr nf rk«» _ \C c % p 


The 

S<rC ° n ; behave on earth and the state of the earth itself-for good or ill. Specif. 
k unia - wickedness produces ecological stress. The people of Old Testament 


cally 


human 


may not ^ aVC understood l ^ c underlying scientific connections between 
t * in action and biological effects, but they could observe them and draw thco- 

HU Val and Cth ‘ Cal conC,USi ° nS - 

^ j_j oSC a provides the most direct example of the link when he concludes his cat a 
social evils with depressing symptoms in the natural order 

logue ° 


Hear the word of the Lord, you Israelites, 
because the Lord has a charge to bring 
against you who live in the land: 

“There is no faithfulness, no love, 

no acknowledgment of God in the land. 

There is only cursing, lying and murder, 
stealing and adultery; 


they break all bounds, 

and bloodshed follows bloodshed. 

Because of this the land dries up [or, mourns], 
and all who live in it waste away; 
the beasts of the field, the birds in the sky 

and the fish in the sea are swept away. (Hos. 4:1-3) 


Deuteronomy 28 shows how the obedience or disobedience of the people will 
have effects, in blessing or curse, that operate within the natural order. Jeremiah 
4:23-26 portrays God’s judgment in a way that terrifyingly reverses the gifts of 

creation. 

So the point is that we cannot extract ourselves from the natural environment of 
the earth. We were created as part of it and were created to care for it. Whatever we 
do on earth, for good or ill, will have ecological impact because of the integration 
of human life and all other life on earth. That is the way God arranged it, and we 
reap the consequences of our actions. A greedy humanity will lead to a suffering 
carth-and a suffering earth will lead to a suffering humanity. 


God's Redemption Includes Creation 

As we know all too well today, the accumulated effect of our carelessness for genera¬ 
tions is causing an environmental crisis of unprecedented proportions. I need not go 
into details since the facts are well-known and increasingly disturbing (though also 
confusing). Nor do I want to play at being a prophet and make dire predictions. Wc 
cannot know the future, and the combination of God’s grace and human ingenuity 
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_ hf found to avert some of the worst scenarios that a. 

->^ Cn f' m X^n«ormoviefiction. ^ 

whc,hCT fr °"’olJ Testament insists that our future does no. depend on h Ult . 
H0 “T ve? e rea,'that may be (and it is in itself, ot course, par, of , hc 
ingenu,ty. hovse g ^ ^ ^ a cursed cjr[h (according to Gen. 3), bu, We * 
God s creation > to G en. 9). Our survival ultimately d c 

liV ^on us°bu. on the promise of God to Noah, after the flood, ,ha, God hi^ 
not on us out r Qn lhc planet-a covenant made not j US f u,, 

ZZSZ'Z *«" h aM ,ifc on car,h s ° th j rc is h a univcrsal 

of God’s intentions even within the present natural order that ,s so stressed a „ d 

SP °But the Old Testament speciftcaUy includes creation wi,hi„ ils 

■ „„ of God’s redemptive plans. God intends to bless the nattons of huma„ ity 
and he has promised Abraham that he will so. That ,s a theme that w,II echo ag, io 
and again through our reflections in the chapters to come. But that bless,„g U „ cv „ 
envisaged as whisking the nations off the planet to some other blessed abode. Ra, hc , 
i, will be a blessing of people with and within a creation tha, ,s finally redeemed and 
restored to the state of multiple blessedness that character,redI « ,n Genesis 1 -2. 

Creation is ;;*r just the disposable backdrop to the lives of human creatures wh 0 
were really intended to live somewhere else, and some day will do so. We are not 
redeemed 0 *r ofc reation, but a spart of the redeemed creation ,tself-a creation that 
will again be fullv and eternally for God s glory, for our joy and benefit, and forever. 

Israel ’s songwriters spend a lot of time looking forward to the day when God will 
put all things right. When God finally comes to judge the earth, this does not have 
only a negative ring (though of course it does mean that the unrepentantly wicked 
will finally be dealt with), but it means that God will vindicate the oppressed, 
restore wholesome relationships, and bring peace and justice to earth. 

But those Israelite songwriters do not think of people only. The whole of cre¬ 
ation will benefit from the climactic redemption of God and will rejoice in it. Psalm 
96 comes to its climax proclaiming the coming reign of God, and the impact on cre¬ 
ation is unmistakable. There is a great “Ode to Joy” from the whole created 




Say among the nations, “The Lord reigns.” 

The world is firmly established, it cannot be moved; 
he will judge the peoples with equity. 

Let the heavens rejoice, let the earth be glad; 

let the sea resound, and all that is in it. 

Let the fields be jubilant, and everything in them; 

let ail the trees of the forest sing for joy. 

Let all creation rejoice before the Lord, for he comes, 
he comes to judge the earth. 
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will judge the world in righteousness 

* hc P co P ,cs in his faithfu,ncss - (P*. 96:10- 13; c f. 98:7-9) 

The prophets share the enthusiasm-especially Isaiah. Isaiah 11:1 -9 portrays 
ust rule of the future messianic king and concludes with a picture of harmony 
lh Vshal olT1 within lhc CrCatC<J ° rdcr l5aiah 35 a,so cnv 'sagcs transformation within 
-atioH "hen God finally redeems his people. However, the climax of the Old 
crC3 dnl ent future vision regarding creation is found in Isaiah 65-66. The words. 
^Behold* I anr * crcat * n § ncw heavens and a new earth (Isa. 65:17-the opening word 
a participle* suggesting it is something God is already active in doing, not merely 
^future intention), introduce a wonderful section that simply has to be read in full. 


“Sec, I will crcatc 

ne w heavens and a new earth. 

The former things will not be remembered, 
nor will they come to mind. 

But be glad and rejoice forever 
in what I will create, 
for I will create Jerusalem to be a delight 
and its people a joy. 

1 will rejoice over Jerusalem 
and take delight in my people; 
the sound of weeping and of crying 
will be heard in it no more. 


“Never again will there be in it 
infants who live but a few days, 
or older people who do not live out their years; 
those who die at a hundred 
will be thought mere youths; 
those who fail to reach a hundred 
will be considered accursed. 

They will build houses and dwell in them; 

they will plant vineyards and eat their fruit. 

No longer will they build houses and others live in them, 
or plant and others eat. 

For as the days of a tree, 

so will be the days of my people; 
my chosen ones will long enjoy 
the work of their hands. 

They will not labor in vain, 

nor will they bear children doomed to misfortune; 
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, . „ w :,| 1>C , ptopk blessed by the Lord. 

^Vhty and tbeif descendants witlt them. 

Before they call I w tH answer; 
while they are stdl speaking 

The wolf and the lamb will leed together, 
and the lion will eat straw like the ox. 

but dust will be the serpents food. 

The)* will neither harm nor destroy 
on all my holy mountain.” 
says the Lord. (Isa. 65:17-25) 

This inspiring vision portrays God s new creation as a place that will be joyf ul 
free from grief and .ears, life-fulf.lling, with guaranteed work-sa„sfac,ion. frcc dort , 
from the curses of frustrated labour, and environmentally safe. It is a vision that p UIl 
most New Age dreams in the shade. 

This naturally leads us on to the way the New Testament sees the fulfillnxen, of 
these great hopes for creation in the redemption accomplished by Jesus Christ. B w 
before going there, lets briefly summarize where we have gone so far. 

When God created the earth, he created human beings in his own image with 
■he express mission of ruling over creation by caring for it-a task modeled on ,he 
kingship of God himself. That human mission has never been rescinded, and Chrit 
■ians have nol been given some exemption on the grounds that we have other or 
better things to do. 

As we participate in that task of ruling and caring for creation, we arc partici- 
pating in the creation’s own giving glory and praise to the creator, which in turn i, 
a proper response to the fact that the creation, by Gods intention, provides for our 
needs in such abundance. 

But even as wc do so, we are conscious of the appalling suffering and desecration 
of creation that is the consequence of our sin, greed and violence. So wc not only 
look back to the principles of creation that push us out in ecological mission, but wc 
also look forward to the redemption of creation, which pulls us forward with hope 
jnH ihr .KMirjnir that our labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


BY CHRIST, FOR CHRIST, 

THROUGH CHRIST 

Perhaps with a sigh of relief and some impatience, wc move to the New Testament. 
Here, after all, is where wc find Christ, the Christ whose Great Commission drives 
our mission, the Christ in w'hosc name alone our mission is authorized and effec¬ 
tive. And once our minds turn to Christ, a number of well-known texts flood in. 
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arc & ivc ,lim lllC nimC ^ C1U5 ’ bccaujc hc wil1 mvc his people from their 
,:21) * “ C,iris ‘J cuiscamc ^to the world to save sinners” (I Tim. 1:15). 
5inS nt . s inncrs was the mission of Jesus and the meaning of the cross. Surely, then, 
SaV ‘ Quotes the parameters of our mission too. For if our mission flows from the 

U aiming work ° f ChfiSl anJ h ‘ S ^ WhcfC docs crcation fil in ‘° <^t? Saving 
fCdC rs not saving whales or trccs-is that not what wc should concentrate on? 
jin BuC once again we have to point out that although it is gloriously true that sin- 
s , rc saved through the cross of Christ, it is not actually the whole gospel or the 
'hole achievement of the cross-not according to the New Testament itself. 

a|| Things Reconciled by the Cross 

isl cn to Paul expounding his grand vision of the work of Christ, in a passage that 
sC ems l ° ** definitive of the hope of the gospel". It is very clearly and carefully 

constructed. 

The Son is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn over all creation. For in him 
all things were created: things in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether 
chrones or powers or rulers or authorities; all things have been created through him 
and for him. He is before all things, and in him all things hold together. And he is 
the head of the body, the church, he is the beginning and the firstborn from among 
,he dead, so that in everything he might have the supremacy. For God was pleased 
to have all his fullness dwell in him. and through him to reconcile to himself all 
things, whether things on earth or things in heaven, by making peace through his 
blood, shed on the cross. 

Once you were alienated from God and were enemies in your minds because of 
your evil behavior. But now he has reconciled you by Christs physical body through 
death to present you holy in his sight, without blemish and free from accusation-if you 
continue in your faith, established and firm, and do not move from the hope held out 
in the gospel. This is the gospel that you heard and that has been proclaimed to every 
creature under heaven, and of which I, Paul, have become a servant. (Col. 1:15-23) 

There are several things we should note in this wonderful text. 

Paul is talking about the whole of creation. He first says “all creation” (v. 15), and 
then uses the phrase “all things in heaven and earth” (v. 16). It could not be clearer 
that Paul has in mind the whole of the created universe- not just human beings. 

Paul links Christ and creation in the most comprehensive way. Christ was there, 
of course, as the Son of God, even before creation existed (v. 17). Christ is the source 
of the creation of the universe (v. 16). Christ is beneficiary or heir of all creation (“the 
firstborn" (v. 15], “for him” [v. 16]). Christ sustains creation in existence (v. 17). 

Paul includes creation in the saving power of the cross. Christ has redeemed cre¬ 
ation (v. 20). It is vital to see here that the blood of Christ, shed on the cross, is the 
means of the reconciliation of creation to God, not only of sinners. “All things” that 
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arc fcconcikd in 20 must have .he same universal meaning as the ** ^ 

' ha '" L CrC Xrofpaul^gumem hem is also revealing and runs counter , 0 thc 
Thc ° r K rhe eospel We start from thc other end. 

~ Wemnd cosrar. with individuals who need ro have their sin problem deal, w 
The c oss is .he answer,o.ha. individual problem, so rha. you can be saved a„ d £ 
I hea en- Meanwhile, you need fellowship and company on the way ro heav cn , * 
hart wha. .he church is for. so you'd ber.er jo.n one. A. for .he world on. , hcrc * 
t c .o live in i. un.il we ge. .o heaven, bu. we should no. ge. wo obsessed wi, h J 

since only what is -heavenly" really counts 

Individual -a church -a world - heaven. Tha, .s our .ra.ec.ory, w,rh its buil^ 

dUa B S uTpaul's gospel works in the exact opposite direction. God has a very big pU 
indeed. Paul starts with crea.ion-and relates that ro Chns, as rts crea.or and SUs . 
tainer. Then he moves to the church (v. 18). wh.ch wr.ll be the people of the ^ 
creation, because they are in Christ, who is the firstborn of the new creation j Ust 
as he is the firstborn of the original creation. That is to say. the church belong, „ 
Christ because all things belong to Christ, but also because the church is already. j, 
this creation, the anticipation of the redeemed people of God in the new crea,i 0n . 
Then having spoken of all creation and of the whole church, Paul sums up , heit 
totality in the reconciling svork of the cross (v. 20). Finally, having sketched , he 
grand plan of God for the whole universe and emphasized the centrality of the cross 
within it Paul adds-“Oh yes, even you too (“and you” at the beginning of v. 21 b 
emphatic], you get to be part of this! You who were Gentile outsiders [as described 
in Eph. 2:11-12] can be among the reconciled, through faith in this gospel, which 
is now for everybody everywhere” (“proclaimed to every creature under heaven", 
v. 23, could be better translated as “proclaimed in the whole creation / in all creation 
under heaven” [as in REB and ESV]; Paul sees the whole created earth as the sphere 
of gospel proclamation). 


Good News for All Creation 

Paul’s vision of the gospel is as wide as creation itself, and that is because his under¬ 
standing of the cross includes the whole of creation in the reconciling work of 
Christ. Now our mission is founded on the gospel and needs to reflect the length, 
breadth and depth of the gospel. If, then, the cross of Christ is good news for the 
whole creation, our mission must include being and bringing good news to the 
whole creation. 7 


7 In the so-called “longer ending' of Mark's gospel, Jesus told 

his disciples to ‘go into all thc world and preach the good news to all 
creation (Mark 16:15). This may not have been in thc original text 
that left the hands of Mark, but it certainly refleas a truly biblical 


insight. The gospel of thc death and resurrection of Jesus is indeed 
good news for the whole creation, as the author of Psalm 96 would 
doubtless have agreed. 


PEOPlf WHO CASE fOt C»EATV>, 


co our«« for crw,ion b mom a,cd no ' "Mr by -be U, ,h„ „ „„ cntMd by 

Jand "C were commanded to look after it but aI*> b> the lac that .1 h„ u 

G °Acctticd by chrisl ’ and wc arc crtv( «"»<* hi wk m I 

C plete restoration in Christ. God s rcdcmpt.se wMoil IkWm CM* 

C ° ion inv° ,vcs participating in that rcdempt.se work as agents »f food « 
^Ttion. as well as to people. 

Cf Other parts of thc New lestament add to this great vision for the future Paul 
n ccts the redemption of creation with thc redempc.on and resurrection of m.r 
jn Romans 8-a highly significant passage. 

The creation waits in eager expectation for chc children of God to be revealed 
For the creation was subjected to frustration, not by its own choke, but by the 
wi H of the one who subjected it. in hope that the creation itself will be liberated 
from its bondage to decay and brought into thc freedom and glory of the children 
of God. 

Wc know rhat thc whole creation has been groaning as in thc paint of childbirth 
right up to the present time. Not only so, but wc ourselves, who have rhe firtifruiu 
of thc Spirit, groan inwardly as wc wait eagerly for our adoption, the redemption of 
our bodies. (Rom. 8:19-23) 

Peter too looks forward beyond thc purging judgment of God that will destroy 
all that is evil in the present world order to a new, redeemed creation 

But in keeping with his promise wc are looking forward to a new heaven and a new 
earth, where righteousness dwells. (2 Peter 3:13) 

The language of fire and destruction docs not mean that the whole of creation 
will be obliterated. Rather, it is parallel to thc same terms used to describe thc way 
the sinful world was “destroyed” by water in thc flood (2 Peter 3:6-7). What was 
destroyed in the flood was not the whole planet, but thc world of sin and rebellion. 
Likewise, what will be destroyed in the final judgment is not thc universe, but the 
sin and rebellion of humanity and the devastation they have caused. It will be a con¬ 
flagration that purges and purifies, so that the new creation will be a place devoid 
of sin but filled with righteousness, because God himself will dwell there among his 
redeemed people (Rev. 21:1 —4). 8 

As a result, our mission as created human beings is to care for thc earth God 
created. And that mission is intensified for us as redeemed human beings because 
we look forward to the redemption of creation as well. Our ecological activity as 
Christians thus has both a creational and a redemptive dimension. It is a missional 
response to what our biblical theology teaches us about God’s purpose for creation, 
from the very beginning and the very ending of the Bible. 


8. See Witimcr, Heaven Is a Place on Earth, 201-3. 
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s U M M of ,hc biblical theology of creation has provide . 

| hope that out ^ . (hat chrislians ought to be in the forefront of cari„ ' 
dent tustiiica t ' morc pro f ou n<l reasons for doing so. drawn from our 
creation. «« prudential or self-serving ones (we'd better do so m< . t c.^ 

r>ve : !MI fry or drown). So. yes, Christians should seek to live on the pl Jn ^ 
:: L are now generally approved as -green -avoiding wasteful use of 
reducing our carbon footprint, recycling rather than trashing, preventing po,,^ 
,„d supporting political and economic initiatives that protect the environmen, f,^ 
further needless destruction. 

But is there more than rha.= What about ecological —> Is „ legi.i^ 
ro apply our biblical theology for life a. this point by saying that some people 
called and sent by God with the specific mission of creation care, scientific resea rcll 
in the ecological arena, habitat conservation, and so on. believe that the an sw „ 
is yes. and will suggest some reasons why when we come to reflect on relevant j„ 

chapter 15. 


RELEVANT QUESTIONS 

1. If the Bible’s story runs from creation to new creation, what should that mean 
for your church’s mission agenda, if it is to be fully biblical? 

2. In what ways has this chapter enriched your understanding of Jesus-cspc- 
cially in relation to the significance and scope of his accomplishment through 
the cross and resurrection? 

3. How does the inclusion of earth care in the church’s mission affect your per¬ 
ception of the Christian’s/church s responsibility in environmental issues? 

4. Arc there specific patterns of behaviour and stewardship that you feel should 
change in your own life as a result of this perspective? 


H AP 


ter 4 


people WHO 

^ r e a blessing 

TUP NATIONS 


W ho was the greatest missionary in the Bible? Some might vi> Je%u' but mow 
would probably answer, Paul. He certainly stand* tl th 
c he nations”, envisaged and accomplished the great transition of the gmpcl a* r..u 
divide between Jews and Gentiles and thus set in motion the movement that 
1 ould sec the gospel spread to every corner of the world. 

* j^ oW did Paul understand his own missionary life and work' What he irv 
j n g to accomplish? What kept him going through all the battering and bruising 
(literally) of his missionary career? 


THE obedience of faith 
among all nations 

Paul tells us in a phrase that comes at the beginning and end of his greatest letter 
His calling as an apostle was, he says, to bring about the obedience of faith for the 
sake of his [Christ’s] name among all the nations "(Rom. 1:5; repeated at 16:26 ESVj 

Now that is an ambition that resonates with strong echoes of Abraham. For 
Abraham is the Old Testament character par excellence who was the model of faith 
and of obedience-as Paul, James and the author of Hebrews all testify. And the 
horizon of all the nations goes back to God s promise to Abraham that through 
him all the nations on earth will be blessed. 

So Paul is indicating, by this prominently placed phrase, that his lifetime’s ser¬ 
vice of the gospel was all about producing communities of Abraham look-alikes 
in all the nations, not just in the nation physically descended from Abraham. An 
ambitious goal, for sure, but profoundly rooted in his reading of God’s mission as 
expressed in his promise to Abraham. 

But it goes deeper than that. Paul did not just mean that Abraham was a rather 
fine example that he could use to illustrate the doctrine of justification he was about 
to expound in the rest of the letter. God’s promise to Abraham was not merely a 
random illustration of something else. It was the thing itself-God’s ow n agenda 
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1 hOP<: ' r "on for savine that Christians ought to be in the forefront ofcari ' 
Ci ' m Twe have fer more profound trasons for doing so drawn from our f a „ h ^ 
CrM1 L merelv prudential or self-serving ones (we d better do someth ^ 

'fry or drown,. So. yes. Christians should seek to live on the pl^ 
IT. a. are now generally approved as “green -avoiding wasteful use of 
reducing our carbon footprint, tecyding rather than trashing, prevent^ * 

and supporting political and economic initiatives that protect the environment f rci[ri 

further needless destruction. ...... 

But is there more than that? What about ecological mus.cn> Is ,t legi,^ 
,o apply our biblical theology for life a. this point by saying that some peop| c ^ 
called and sent by God with the specific mission of creation cate, scientific rese 1Ich 
in the ecological'arena, habitat conservation, and so on? I believe tha, the answe, 
is yes, and will suggest some reasons why when we come to reflect on relevance i n 
chapter 15. 


RELEVANT QUESTIONS 

1. If the Bibles story runs from creation to new creation, what should that mean 
for your church’s mission agenda, if it is to be fully biblical? 

2. In what ways has this chapter enriched your understanding of Jesus- Cspc . 
dally in relation to the significance and scope of his accomplishment through 
the cross and resurrection? 

3. How does the inclusion of earth care in the church’s mission affect your per- 
ception of the Christian’s/church’s responsibility in environmental issues? 

4. Are there specific patterns of behaviour and stewardship that you feel should 
change in your own life as a result of this perspective? 


H A? 


TER a 


pE OPLE who 
V n E A BLESSING 

^ _ TMC M ATI OKI C 


W ho was the greatest missionary in the Bible? Some might say Jesus, but mos» 
would probably answer, Paul. He certainly stands as the one who. as “apostle 
the nations”, envisaged and accomplished the great transition of the gospel across 
1 divide between Jews and Gentiles and thus set in motion the movement that 
1 ^Id see the gospel spread to every corner of the world. 

"° j_| 0 w did Paul understand his own missionary life and work? What was he try- 
. to accomplish? What kept him going through all the battering and bruising 
(literally) of his missionary career? 

the obedience of faith 
among all nations 

Paul tells us in a phrase that comes at the beginning and end of his greatest letter. 
His calling as an apostle was, he says, to bring about the obedience of faith for the 
sake of his [Christ’s] name among all the nations”(Rom. 1:5; repeated at 16:26 ESV). 

Now that is an ambition that resonates with strong echoes of Abraham. For 
Abraham is the Old Testament character par excellence who was the model of faith 
and of obedience —as Paul, James and the author of Hebrews all testify. And the 
horizon of all the nations goes back to God s promise to Abraham that through 
him all the nations on earth will be blessed. 

So Paul is indicating, by this prominently placed phrase, that his lifetime’s ser¬ 
vice of the gospel was all about producing communities of Abraham look-alikes 
in all the nations, not just in the nation physically descended from Abraham. An 
ambitious goal, for sure, but profoundly rooted in his reading of God’s mission as 
expressed in his promise to Abraham. 

But it goes deeper than that. Paul did not just mean that Abraham was a rather 
fine example that he could use to illustrate the doctrine of justification he was about 
to expound in the rest of the letter. God’s promise to Abraham was not merely a 
random illustration of something else. It was the thing itself-God’s own agenda 
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60 °ThTu d«crib« God s promise .o Abraham in Galaiians. 

Scripture foresaw tha. God would justify the Gentiles [the nations] by fai, h . 
announced toff* in advance to Abraham: All nattons w.ll be blessed .Kr„ Ugh 
you.” (Gal. 3:8. italics added) 

So the gospel, the good news, from God's own mouth, is that God intends IO b , 
all nations, and to do so thtough Abraham and his descendants. 

Who are we then? We are like the Galatians to whom Paul was writing. If 
among the Gentile nations and have come to believe in Jesus as the Messiah of |, ' 
and saviour of the world, we have entered into the blessing ol Abraham. Indeed * 
have become part of the people of Abraham. To be in Chris, is to be in Abrah a „, 
according to Paul-no matter what ethnic, social, or gender identity you have. 

There is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither slave nor free, neither male nor female, 
for you are all one in Christ Jesus. If you belong to Christ, then you are Abraham’s 
j j .ceoJino rn rhe Dromise. (Gal. 3:28 — 29) 


But what docs this mean for our mission? It we are the people of God now i n 
Christ and therefore also “in Abraham . how will that affect our understanding 0 f 
who we are and what we are here for? We need first of all to see just how important 
God s choice of Abraham was for the implementing of God’s own mission of redemp¬ 
tive blessing. Then we ll need to scan some of the echoes of Abraham through the 
Old and New Testaments, showing that it is in fact a major theme of biblical theol¬ 
ogy. Finally we can apply all this to our own practice of mission. In what ways arc w c 
to be people who model our mission practice on the faith and obedience of Abraham? 
What does it mean to say that we are people chosen to bless the nations? 1 

But first, we need to see the connection with the last chapter. There wc explored 
the great biblical arch from creation to new creation. It was human rebellion that 
spoiled God s good creation and led to God’s restoration project that now begins 
w ith Abraham. And the story that begins here is the first step on the road that leads 
to the new creation itself. We are standing at a very key moment in the Bible’s story. 


ABRAHAM - IN THE BLEAK 
CONTEXT OF GENESIS 1-11 

The great promise of God to Abraham, often called the Abrahamic covenant, comes 
in Genesis 12:1 -3. But Genesis 12 comes after Genesis 1-11. That may seem obvi¬ 
ous. but it is crucially important. For the whole point of what God initiates with 


I »on much fuller Mudy of ihis theme of the election of Abrj- 
ham and it* impl,canons for mission, see the two chapters devoted 


to it in Thr Miuton of God, chs. 6 and 7. Some of the sections that 
follow in this chapter draw extensively on that survey. 




m isc to Abraham only becomes clear when we see it against the darkening 
1,15 f^nd of those chapters. 
h* c »^ fCr the grand opening chapters of creation, the biblical story goes awry in 
sis 3. ' v ’h cn God s human creatures choose to rebel against their creator, div 
^"Tngh' 5 benevolence, disobeying his authority and disregarding the boundaries 
,rU had for thc ‘ r frced ° m in h ‘ S W ° r,d This P roduc « radical brokennevs in all 
re iationships established in creation. Human beings hide from God in guilty 
th<r ^Men and womcn can no ,on S cr facc onc another without shame and blame 
The soil c ° mcs undcr cursc God, and the earth no longer responds to human 
c h as it should. 

l ° following chapters (chs. 4- 11), then, combine an escalating crescendo of 
human sin alongside rc P eatcd ma tks of God s grace. The serpent s head will be 
ushed. Adam and Eve arc clothed. Cain is protected. Noah and his family arc 
L \cd. Life g oCS on ’ and crcallon 1S preserved under covenant. The great creation 
project is still moving forward, but it is limping under the crippling wc*ight of 

human sin. 

After the flood, God renews his promise to creation, and human beings are 
again sent forth under God’s blessing to multiply and fill the earth (Gen. 9:1). 
Hosvever the story runs into trouble yet again in chapter 11. The human decision 
to settle and to build a city with a tower in the land of Shinar seems to combine 
arrogance (in wanting to make a name for themselves) and insecurity (in wanting 
not to be scattered over the whole earth as God intended). The Babel story presents 
us with people who seem intent on invading the heavens even while resisting God’s 
will for them on earth. 

The result is chaotic dividedness. Genesis 3-11 show how every dimension of 
life is tragically adrift from the original goodness of God’s purpose. The earth lies 
under the sentence of God’s curse because of human sin. Human beings are add¬ 
ing to their catalogue of evil as the generations roll past —jealousy, anger, murder, 
vengeance, violence, corruption, drunkenness, sexual disorder, arrogance. Animals 
are being killed for food, with God s permission but hardly with their creator’s best 
pleasure. Women enjoy the gift of childbirth along with suffering and pain. Men 
find fulfillment in subduing the earth, but with sweat and frustration. Both enjoy 
sexual complementarity and intimacy, but along with lust and domination. Every 
inclination of human hearts is shot through with evil. Technology and culture are 
advancing, but the skill that can craft instruments for music and agriculture can 
also forge weapons of violent death. Nations experience the richness of their ethnic, 
linguistic and geographical diversity along with confusion, scattering and strife. 

Where can the mission of God go from here? What can God do next? Whatever 
it may be, it will have to tackle a broad redemptive agenda. Genesis 1 — 11 poses 
a cosmic question to which God must provide a cosmic answer. The problems so 
graphically spread before the reader in Genesis 1-11 will not be solved just by 








CHAPTER A 


, , WJV to p, human brings ro heaven when they die. Death ..self 

./ he curse is to he removed and the way opened to the tree ofljfc ^ 
destroyed if th ^^ aJdrcss no| on | y the sin ot individuals, but th c ^ 

and striviru/of nations; no, only the need of human beings bu, also the s uf f^ 

^Ttwdl^the-svhde o"'heres', of the Bible's story, from Genesis 12 to R 
J21-12. to accomplish all this. Biblical theology encompasses this com pte £ 
™span of problem and solution. So our biblical theology of rn.ss.on must s,^ 

ll0n ^ d a ; 'an God do ne*.? Something that only God could have though, 0 f. G 
sees an elderly, childless couple in the land of Babel itself and deades to make thcrn 
the launch pad of his whole mission of cosmic redempnon. One can almost hear ^ 
sharp intake of breath among the angels when the astomshmg plan was revc^ 
They knew, as the reader of Genesis 1-11 now knows, the sheer scale of devastate 
that serpentine evil and human recalcitrance have wrought in God s creation. 
sort of an answer can be provided through Abram and Sarair Yet that is precisely 
the scale of what now follows. 

Thc call of Abram is the beginning of God’s answer to the evil of human hearts, 
thc strife of nations, and thc groaning brokenness of his whole creation. It i s , hc 
beginning of thc mission of God and thc mission of Gods people. 


ABRAHAM AND GOD'S SURPRISE ¬ 
BLESSING TO THE NATIONS 

The Lord had said to Abram. “Go from your country, your people and your father's 
household to the land I will show you. 

“1 will make you into a great nation, 
and I will bless you; 

1 will make your name great, 
and you will be a blessing. 

I will bless those who bless you, 

and whoever curses you I will curse; 

and all peoples on earth 

will be blessed through you." (Gen. 12:1 -3) 

It is not hard ro see what thc central theme of these verses is. Thc words bleu and 
biasing shine through it like a golden thread. The root word ( barak) actually occurs 
foe times in thc three verses. And it is sudden and surprising good news! 

Apart from the words of God to Noah immediately after the flood, we have 
not heard much about blessing since the opening chapters of Genesis, when God’s 
bless,ngs bathed the whole creation. The story has lurched through sin and rebellion 
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to i 


Aatocnt and curse. But now, God speaks again, as he spoke at creation, with 
' d blessing, first for Abraham, but then through him for all nations on earth 
** ponder Paul read this text as “the gospel in advance” (Gal. 3:8). It is God’s 
ous surprise. In spite of all that has occurred in thc previous chapters, God still 
$° Xl j s blessing for the nations. And he will launch that great mission of blessing 
,DtCn gh Abraham. 

thf0 B U ut what is meant by “blessing”? All too easily our minds as Christians slip 
. klv into spiritual mode, and verses like Ephesians 1:3 pop up: “Praise be to thc 
^ U 'd and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who has blessed us in the heavenly realms 
^ . —»rv soiritual blessing in Christ. We may be tempted, then, to think that 


• t |i every spiritual blessing in v^nrist. We may be tempted, then, to think that 
“, v spiritual blessings are contained in God’s promise to Abraham. But of course 
[nusi take the words in their wider and fuller biblical context. When we do so. 
• find that there are several rich and complementary ingredients in the biblical 

concept of “blessing”. 


Blessing and the Goodness of Creation 

In the majestic account of creation in Genesis 1, God’s blessing is pronounced 
three times: on day five he blessed the fish and the birds; then on day six he blessed 
human beings; and finally on day seven he blessed thc Sabbath. The first two bless¬ 
ings are immediately followed by the instruction to multiply and fill the seas and 
the earth. The third blessing is followed by the words of sanctification and rest that 
define the Sabbath. 

Blessing, then, at the very beginning of our Bible, is constituted by fruitfulness, 
abundance and fullness on the one hand, and by enjoying rest within creation in 
holy and harmonious relationship with our Creator God on the other. Blessing is 
ofTto a good start. We find the same themes in God’s words of blessing to Noah in 
Genesis 9 (w. 1 -3, 9-17). 

So when we come to 12:1-3, the word of blessing must, from the context so 
far, include at least the concept of fruitfulness, multiplication, spreading, filling 
and abundance. It is a richly life-affirming word. This is what God wants for the 
nations of humanity. 

However, there is nothing mechanical about being blessed in this way. Blessing 
is set within relationships that are both vertical and horizontal. That is, blessing 
is dependent on relationship with God, and blessing is something to be shared in 
relationship with other human beings. 

On the one hand, vertically , those who are blessed know the God who is blessing 
them, and they seek to live in faithful relationship with their God. The patriarchs 
knew that the blessings that accompanied them all their lives were all wrapped up 
with their relationship with God. When blind and aged Jacob blesses the two sons 
of Joseph, he acknowledges this. Jacob knew from whom his blessing had come: 








Mav the God before whom flthc " 

Abraham and Isaac walked fa,thirdly, 
the God who has been my shepherd 

all mv life k> ,his d *y- , ... 

the Angel w ho has delivered me from all harm 
may he bless these boys. (Gen. 48:15-16) 

On the other hand, horizon,My, the relational element of blessing reaches „ U| 
those around. Genesis has several instances of other people being blessed ,h “ 
contact with those whom God has blessed. Those who tnhem the Abraha mic ^ 
ilv blessing are then found to fulfill God s purpose that they should be a blessi ng 

tr\ nr hrrv 


. Laban is enriched by God s blessing on Jacob (30:27-30). 
. Potiphar is blessed through the presence of Joseph (39:5). 

• Pharaoh is blessed by Jacob (47:7, 10). 


Thus, the blessing of Abraham becomes self-replicating. Those who are bl esscd 
are called to be a blessing beyond themselves-and this is one feature that makes i, 
so profoundly missional. For if we see ourselves (as we should, according to P au | j n 
Galatians) as those who have entered into the blessing of Abraham through faith i n 
Christ, then the Abrahamic commission becomes ours also-“be a blessing” 


Blessing and Hope within History 

When we combine the dark picture of Genesis 3-11 with the promise of blessing i n 
chapter 12, we can anticipate that the story to follow will involve both realities. W c 
know that we will be watching two scenarios unfolding together-just as Jesus said in 
his parable of the wheat and the weeds growing in the same field. On the one hand, we 
know that history will be the arena of human sin getting even worse. But on the other 
hand, we will now be watching for the footprints of God’s blessing and looking forward 
to how he will keep his vast promise to bring about blessing for all nations through the 
nation to emerge from the loins of Abraham. Blessing will take on a historical dimen¬ 
sion, injecting hope and faith into an otherwise dark and depressing narrative. 

And that means also, then, that blessing will be missional. For it is precisely this 
promise that all the nations on earth will find blessing through God’s election of 
Abraham that drives forward the mission of God, and the mission of God’s people 
that flows from it. 

At the most fundamental level, who were these people called Israel in the Old 
Testament, and what were they there for? To be the vehicle of God’s mission of 
extending his blessing to the nations. 

So who are we and what are we here for? The same answer has to be given-and 
is indeed g.ven in the New Testament as we will eventually see. We also are to be a 
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. t hrough whom the nations arc blessed. I he history of mission is the hiw««> 
^hc spr eat * 5 ^ css ' n 8’ l ^ c histor y °fGod keeping his promise to Abraham 

I sing/ Salvation and Obedience 

d promised to bless Abraham within a covenant relationship in which Abraham 

G< * nded in faith and obedience. That remained the pattern for Israel too Bless 
r esp° na _i_!_.i 


s not automatic or mechanical 
in F flowed from all that God had 
B !‘^fydooe for Israel in ihc grace of 
demotion, provision and pro.eciion. 
A d blessing flowed only as Israel 
sponded to God's grace in covenant 
Obedience. The blessing of salvation 
°J u jfrr the response of covenantal obe- 
Jirnce in order for the blessing to go on 
being enjoyed. 

Deuteronomy comes to its climax 
with a powerful appeal to Israel to 
“choose life”, that is, to sustain their 
enjoyment of God’s blessing (in which 
they already stood by God’s redeem¬ 
ing grace). They could do this only by 
living in loving, trusting and obedient 
relationship with their God (Deut. 
30). This did not mean, of course, that 
Israel ever did or ever could deserve the 
blessing of God or any of his great sav¬ 
ing acts. It is a fundamental mistake 
to think that in the Old Testament 
blessing or salvation came as some¬ 
thing earned through obedience (this 
is a mistaken way of reading Deut. 
28:1 -14). On the contrary, blessing is 
intrinsic to the covenant relationship 
established by God’s saving grace. The 
pattern is clear in Deuteronomy 26: 


Blessing is the way God enables his creo?*-^ K c*- >r" m 
and fruitful, to grow and to flourish If is *n * ov’ . 
prehensive sense God s purpose for his creator- //Ns 
human life enjoys the good things of creator or <J c'-C-c—. 
the good fruits of human activity, God is pocr-ng * 
blessing Wherever people bless God for his ' z- 
that extent God is known as the good Create' .•«-> - c -• ->*' 
for human flourishing God s blessing is universal B-* •• - * -* 
the cose thot blessing is God s goodnes. n crea?*,f - - 
tincl from his goodness in salvation, as has some* mes oee- 
proposed 

Salvation too is God's blessing, since salvation s ; - 
fillment of God's good purposes for creator pu'-posea ah 
ready expressed in creation But salvation is rhe C * J 

God s purposes in spite of the damage e. : does Goc s 
creation. The Abrahamic blessing is more than b-r ■: ; 

of creation because it is designed to contend v. ~ one *c 
overcome its opposite God's curse 

The ultimate gool of God's promise to ALya^c^ - ’ ral 
blessing will prevail over curse. It does so when **-e seed o' 
Abraham, the singled-out descendant of Abraham -e Mes 
siah, becomes 'a curse for us . so that «n Ch s: jes.-s * r e 
blessing of Abraham might come to the Gentiles* (Gola&ons 
3:13-14). It is in this light that Paul can call the promise to 
Abraham that the nations will be blessed the gospe 

The gospel is that in Christ Jesus rhe curse has been set 
aside and God’s creative purpose for rhe blessing of h.s ere- 
ation is established beyond any possibility of reversal 

Richard Bauckham 2 


the initial redemptive blessing of God has been experienced as a matter of grateful 
rejoicing (vv. 1 — 11). This leads on to responsive obedience (vv. 1 - 14). And that in 


2. Richard Bauckham, Bible and Mission: Christian Mission in a 
Postmodern World (Carlisle: Paternoster; Grand Rapids: Baker Aca¬ 
demic. 2003), 34-36. 
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o biblical vision of human prospering. 


1 welfare fbolh health and 

^irhl within Ik teaching about the blessing of Gad 
S fetter s-udy °"d explanation across the whole Bible in 
^Testaments We must no. dichotomize the material and 

the spiritual in unbiblicol dualism. 

However, we reject the unbiblicol notion that spiritual 
welfare con be measured in terms of material welfare, or that 
wealth is always a sign of God's blessing (since it can be 

obtained by oppression, deceit or corruption), or that poverty 

or illness or early death, is always a sign of God's curse, 
or lack of faith, or human curses (since the Bible explicitly 


, ur „ is the context in which further blessing can be anticipated (v. 1 5 ). ^ 
framework of mutual covenant commitment (w. 16 19). 

Obedience, then, is the n^ 
living within the sphere of b| * ^ 
and enjoying it; obedience is nev^ 
means of earning or desewing th c l// 
ing. Israel had already been redcc^ 
by God (in thc exodus), so thci r ^ 
dicnce could never earn that. I t 
already accomplished. However t h ^ 
obedience was necessary in order to^ 
on enjoying the benefit of their Sa |f 
tion. Otherwise, through disobed * 
they would find themselves th 


•eric* 

r °w n 


denies that it is always so). 

Lausanne Theology Working Group 



out of the land, out of the p| acc ^ 
God’s blessing. 

This ethical dimension of bl Css 
ing within the covenant relationship j 5 
another feature that protects biblical blessing from degenerating into the parody th at 
is paraded in Prosperity Theology. Blessing is not just an automatic reflex, routincly 
doled out in response to certain prescribed inputs-prayers or faith or money. Bless, 
ing is not like a great heavenly cashbox of miracles stored up for you and just waiting 
to be claimed. We will have some more to say on the Prosperity Gospel in chapter 15. 


ABRAHAM-GOD'S 
MISSION AND OURS 
God's Universal Mission-All Nations 

Genesis 10 and the first part of chapter 11 focus on the nations of humanity. In 
Genesis 10 they are scattering across the earth in order to fill it, as they were told 
to. In Genesis 11 they are scattering, but in a state of confusion and division that 
thwarts their arrogant attempt at self-built unification. So it is natural and fitting 
that God’s great promise and plan announced in chapter 12, though it involves one 
man initially, has all the nations in view. God s promise to Abraham in Genesis 12 
is God s answer to the problem of the nations in Genesis 10 and 11. 

The bottom line (literally and metaphorically) of the Abrahamic covenant is thal 
all peoples on earth will be blessed through you" (Gen. 12:3). There is some dispute 
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hc precise exegesis of the verb/ bfl there can be no Joub* «bowf ibr nmm 
°' Cr - 1 d's intention -“all peoples' I he word var.es bm hip 

°^°hot) and “all nations" (goyrm). but the inter.. .. 
is so emphatic chat this pi 
22;18; 26:4; 28:14). There is a universal end in 

l8 , 1 ^,0 God's curse, then humanity av a wl 

d therein lies thc great thrust of (rtdl nms.on and tfci people. 

An }; ) 0 m the perspective ofbiblK .il .i 
hc “tribes, languages and nations" of Gent* 10. ffbo 
‘ve blessing, to that “great multitude that no oru cim.U 

'ribc- people and language", who will Constitute (he ft4 ■ diaPi 

Ration (Rev. 70 ). 

The Abrahamic covenant is therefore one of thc key umfy.ng thread* in the 
whole Bible. As I’ve said before, no wonder Paul could simply call it -,hr gtwpd , n 
advance”. What could be more “gospel"-more good new. m thc light of C«^. 
3 ,11 than that God has committed himself to blew all the people of .fur earth 


God's Particular Means-One Nation 

But this same text that ends with such univemlky begins intingukr pnnfcukrii . 
God addresses one man, Abraham, and promin Itobrii 

through one nation-his descendants. Ac Genesis ,. md« the t,.,.; 

head of Old Testament Israel’s sdf-consdousness of being God’s dco prVf Cr Tbw 
is, they believed they were a people uniquely chosen In (k»d fee a relations) 
himself that would later be consolidated in the form of thc Sinai covenant But n o 
utterly crucial to see that this divine election of one man and one people take* pU.c 
in the context of, and on the global stage of, God s dealings wkh all thc nation*, 
who have been the main focus of the narrative in chapters 10 and 11 

One nation is chosen, but all nations are to be thc beneficiaries of that chowc 
In our biblical theology, we know, of course, that in thc end that one nation would 
be represented by one man, the Messiah Jesus, through whom God s redemfx c 
blessing would become available to all nations. That was thc way Paul understood 
God’s mission through Christ and the spread of the gospel as the fulfillment of 
God’s promise to Abraham in Galatians 3. 


4. The form of the Hebrew verb is known a* ’Niphal.* which 
can be reflexive or passive. Translations vary, therefore, berween 
'by you the nations will bless themselves’ (reflexive) or ’through 
you the nations will be blessed’ (passive). The meaning of the 
former is that the nations would see in Abraham and his people 
such a signal demonstration of God's blessing that they would use 
Abraham or Israel as a model for blessing one another: 'May you be 
blessed like Abraham.’ In this case, “you will be a blessing’ (at the 
end of verse 2) means that Abraham would become thc name on 
people s lips when they uttered blessings. This is certainly possible 


and fiu with other cases of such practice c j. . Gta SI _v> hejh 
4:11-12; P*. 72:17. ZoJ» » Hi IWa the ancm uawMau 
including the Greek Septuaginc LV\ aa 4 Use apucric Paui it^ai 
3:8) ail render a with thc passive tense In a my . aw if the sense 
u reflexive Call thc nations will bios thctnscHo ** twn’i. then m 
implies that the nations have ionc bo know about Abraham and 
Abraham’s God and seek blessing from that source. God peumscs 
to bless such people in thc Ant lute of Gen. 12 J. so uiumaidi a 
reflexive sense comes to include and imply thc passive, 'will be 
blessed.* 











Election f °^^* l n ° < . rstind thc whole biblical doctrine of election, ft 
T jlcy to speak of it solely as a doctrine of salvation -that is to say. uj 
arc those who ge, saved. That then leads to all kinds of controversy ,hr„ Ugh * 
centuries as to whether God is fair in choosmg some to be saved and no, o,h ct * 
don’, wan, to get bogged down in that ancient bu, stdl potent debate. AM I ^ 
point ou, here is that the firs, time we really see God choosmg and calling son*, 
onc-i.e.. putting election into action-i, is precisely not so that Abtaham and 
firnily alone get saved, but rather that by being blessed he should become the. gnu 

of one is no, the rejection of the rest, but ultimately for their benefi, 
It is as if a group of trapped cave explorers choose one of their number to sq Uce ^ 
through a narrow flooded passage to get out to the surface and cal! for help. Th c 
point of the choice is not so that she alone gets saved, but that she is able to bring 
help and equipment to ensure the rest get rescued. “Election” in such a case i s an 
instrumental choice of one for thc sake of many. 

In the same way, Gods election of Israel is instrumental in God's mission f 0r 
all nations. Election needs to be seen as a doctrine of mission, not a calculus for th c 
arithmetic of salvation. If we are to speak of being chosen, of being among God's 
elect, it is to say that, like Abraham, we are chosen for the sake of God’s plan that the 
nations of the world come to enjoy the blessing of Abraham (which is exactly how 
Paul describes thc effect of God’s redemption of Israel through Christ in Gal. 3:14) 


Missional Church 

It all started with one man, Abraham. But the promise was to him and his seed, or 
his descendants. Who are the descendants of Abraham now? Paul is totally explicit on 
this point: people of any and every nation who believe in Jesus as Messiah and sav¬ 
iour arc included in the seed of Abraham and are inheritors of the promise made to 
Abraham. Abraham, as God promised, has become the father of many nations-in 
and through Jesus Christ. Abraham is, in short, “the father of us aH”-all of us who 
share his faith (Rom. 4:16-17). The church, then-that multinational community 
that includes believing Jews and Gentiles-is the people chosen and called in Abra¬ 
ham to be God’s people. 

But if that is so, and I cannot read the New Testament in any other way than 
to affirm that it is so, an important conclusion follows. If we arc in Christ, we not 
only share in the blessing of Abraham, we are commissioned to spread the blessing of 
Abraham. The las, phrase of Gen. 12:2 is actually an imperative in Hebrew-“Bc 

from r'h 8 ' ' , Ug "u ° f " n ,r “ S, ” ed « a consequential statement 

jiiKxr a blessin8 ' f ° wn ^ 

s me structure of Gen. 12:1 -3 sees it as two fundamental com- 
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c h followed by three subordinate or explanatory clauses, climaxing in the 
0 f verse 3- 

Use skelcton message of Genesis 12:1 -3 is this: 

’Go 

j he a blessmg 

„d all nations will be blessed through your 

th ar not a “g rcat commission ? Is it not, in fact, thc foundation on which thc 
IS t thrusl of God’s mission, including what is usually referred to as “Thc Great 
"^° mi ss '° n ” Matthew ' S ^ asc ^- ? And s°» this has serious consequences for 
C ° m derstanding of the church as well as of mission. 

° Ur \Vhen God set about his great project of world redemption in thc wake of Gene 
j i he chose to do so not by whisking individuals off up to heaven, but by calling 
S,S 0 existence a community of blessing. Starting with one man and his barren wife, 
miraculously transforming them into a large family within several generations. 


then 
then into a 


nation called Israel, and then, through Christ, into a multinational 


com¬ 


munity of believers from every nation-all through the story God has been mould¬ 
ing a people for himself. But also a people for others. “Through you ...all nations. “ 

In other words, the missional thrust of Genesis 12:1 —3 is also ccclcsiological. Thc 
origins of the church go back, not just to Pentecost, but to Abraham. And thc mission¬ 
ary^ impulse that we find in Acts was no sudden change, but the outworking of thc 
logic of biblical faith and history. The command of Jesus and the leading of the Holy 
Spirit combined to send the church out in mission to thc ends of thc earth, as those 
who, having received the blessing of Abraham, must now be thc means of passing it 
on. That was how the story worked, and that was the story they knew they- were in. 

So the idea of “missional church” is far from a new idea. It may have taken on 
a particular cultural form in recent years in reaction to an institutionalized church 
that has lost touch with its own raison d’etre. But really, if we understand the 
church from our biblical theology as that community of people chosen and called 
since Abraham to be the vehicle of God s blessing to the nations, what else can thc 
church be but missional? This is who we are and what we are here for. 

Indeed, as a friend of mine said recently, “All this talk of missional church’ sounds 
to me like talking about a ‘female woman’. If it’s not missional, it’s not church." 


ECHOES OF ABRAHAM 
IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 

We are attempting to do biblical theology in this book and series, so we need to show 
that a theme we are putting so much weight on actually' does find support through 
a variety of biblical texts in both the Old and New Testaments. Once again, a fuller 









• • n nfall the following texts and many more can be found in T ^Mi SSl 
C ?7r°\ especially chs 6, 7 and 14). but a selection of some of the most rcv^ * 
hould make our poin, clear. Do rake rime ro read these texts. Their 
X. will greatly strengthen our biblical theology of m.ss.on at thts pent. 


The Nations Drawn to Israel s 
Worship and Israel's Salvation 

The Psalms are the songs of Israel's faith imagination in worsh.p. They not only ^ 
into the presence of God in adoration, confession, thanksgtvmg. pra.se and p roiK , 
thes- also take wings and fly to the ends of the earth and brmg the nations of lhc 
world into the scope of their vision. Whatever God .s doing m and through U, Jd 
itself must ultimately impact the nations, for that is the reason for Israel's existed 
in the first place. 

It would be worthwhile to read the following passages carefully and note th c 
echoes of the Abrahamic promise in their reference to all nations of the world u | ti . 
mately coming to worship YH WH the God of Israel, or being the venues where the 
praises of God are sung. These arc some of the places in the book of Psalms where 
we see the universality of Israel’s faith in relation to the nations. Some of them 
seem clearly to be echoes of the Abrahamic covenant, but even where they are not 
directly alluding to it, they draw from its deep source a powerful message of God’s 
overarching mission of blessing that extends way beyond the borders of Israel itself. 

• Psalm 22:27-28 

• Psalm 47:9 

• Psalm 67 

• Psalm 72:17 

• Psalm 86:9 

• PsaJm 87 

• Psalm 96 

• Psalm 102:15, 21 -22 

• Psalm 117 


The prophets, like the historians and psalmists, focus most of the time on Israel 
in relationship with God, but when their vision widens to the nations and the earth, 
the results are sometimes stunning, and the echoes of Abraham are unmistakable. 
Again, take some time and read these passages, savouring the universality of their 
vision. These are the kind of texts that feed the New Testament theology of mission 
to the nations. 

• Isaiah 19:19-25 (esp. w. 24-25) 

• Isaiah 45:22-23 

• Isaiah 56:3-8 
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.Isaiah 60 

. Jeremiah 4; - 

i ^arUh 2:10-11 

Abraham in the Gospels 

^ ugvir is often portrayed as the gospel for 

Mjrt crv existence of thc Jews, as the people of Abraham „ t. * the take ,4 all n.« * 
lh ^hcw shows this in thc way he begins with Abraham and ends w.ih all n^, 
Ma Lukc also puts an Abrahamic envelope around ho goxpd bv u-rmg the com.r 
s as the fulfillment of that promise, with its rel- 
° C c to Israel and to all nations. He begins and ends on 
-" C n0tc of Scripture fulfillment (Luke 1:55. 73; 2:29-32. 

24:46 - 47). 

But Luke also mentions Abraham by name in four 
short but significant incidents in his narrative-three in 
gospel and one in Acts. 

• Luke 13:10- 16-the crippled woman 
. Luke 16:19-31 - the poor beggar Lazarus 

• Luke 19:1 - 10-the tax collector Zacchacus 

• Acts 3:1 -26-the lame man at thc temple 


What these stories have in common is that in each of 
them somebody who was excluded-by demonic bondage, 
or poverty and injustice, or deserved social contempt, or 
crippling illness-is brought into saving blessing. None of 
the characters is a Gentile (though Luke has plenty to say 
about them too). But they illustrate the healing, transform¬ 
ing, restoring power of God that is entailed by receiving 
the blessing of Abraham. 
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Abraham in Paul's Gospel 

It would not be exaggerating to say that Abraham is the most important figure in 
Paul’s understanding of the gospel-second only to Jesus Christ. For what God had 
accomplished in Christ was nothing less than what God had promised to .Abraham, 
to bring about the blessing of all nations on earth. That universal hope had been a 
mystery (as Paul puts it) for centuries-not a mystery in terms of what was expected, 
for that was clear in the text itself, but a mystery in terms of how it could ever be 


5. Bauckham. Bible and Mission. 33. 
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accomplished. That, says Paul, has now been revealed through the go spc | of 
bv what he accomplished in his cross and resurrection (Eph. 3:4-6). ” r '*t. 

So. as we saw at the stan of this chapter, Paul’s personal mission was to 
Abrahamic faith and obedience among all nations, to bring about what God had^ 
nallv promised Abraham. Paul’s theology of the gospel and his theology of mi s ^ 
both Abrahamic. In Christ, the promise to Abraham is accomplished in p r i nci T ir ' 
salvation is now open to people of all nations. In mission, the promise to Abra}/ ^ 
worked out in the ongoing history of the church in its proclamation of the good ^ * 

Thus, though we cannot now study the passages in detail, Paul’s argument^ 
Romans 3:29 to the end of Romans 4, and even more so in Galatians 3, j s no( 0riJ 
sometimes suggested) merely using Abraham as an illustration of his doctri * ^ 
justification by faith, but constitutes precisely his exposition of what that doc ° 
means. God has demonstrated his righteousness and his trustworthiness by k ee C 
his promise to Abraham through providing, in Christ, the means by which p eo f 
of all nations, not just Jews, can enter into the blessing of a right relationship 
God by God’s grace through faith. 6 

Paul’s doctrine of justification is essentially missional for it extends the blessin 
of the gospel, with no ethnic privileges or barriers, to all nations in principle, an( j 
therefore demands that it be extended to them in practice-that is, in the practice of 
evangelism, church-planting and discipling communities who walk in “the obedi¬ 
ence of faith” among all nations. 

Mission Accomplished in Revelation 

How else could we finish a biblical survey of such an important theme other than 
in the Bible’s climactic final book. Revelation? And there indeed the echoes of 
Abraham resound loud and clear. 


Revelation 5:9- 10 

Why is Jesus worthy to unlock the seals on the scroll in the right hand of God? 
Because he is “the Lamb who was slain” It is the crucified Christ who holds the key 
to the unfolding purpose of history and its final destination. So when the elders 
sing out their answer to the question as to who is worthy to open the seven-sealed 
scroll, they celebrate the cross as redemptive, universal and victorious. And that 
universal phrase, “with your blood you purchased for God members of every tribe 
and language and people and nation”, is an instantly recognizable allusion to the 
context of Genesis 10, the world of nations, for whose blessing and salvation God 
had called Abraham. 


6. The doctrine of justification is the subject of considerable recent 
controversy, between proponents and opponents of the so-called ‘New 
Perspective on Paul. 1 do not wish to enter that discussion here, but it 
is dear to me that for Paul, what God has accomplished through the 


death and resurrection of the Messiah, Jesus, constitutes God's fulfill¬ 
ment of his promise to Abraham, such that the inclusion of people 
from all nations in the blessings previously enjoyed only by Old Testa¬ 
ment Israel is at the heart of Paul's understanding of the gospel. 


Revelation 7:9-10 

rh ,tune Ungusge ™rfrca tgtln hat, ^ ,he __ ,. 
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Re velalion 22:2 

«h 0 benefit* from the holing pawn Uw . 

c ,v creation? The nations I lu v hat ,|„ ,., . ■»*. 

. r dory and honour into rhe dty of God r< i 
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is hcalmg- “The leaves of the tree arc for the healing ot ,he " 

have been fundamentally sick since Genesis 3 -11 *,||,, , ,hjr 

^healing tht, the world long. , 

nations into the shalam of Christ the redan*, .. .. ,„j **** 

And as redeemed humanity, together with all an*ck and all 

ation. joins to celebrate thu great achievement I, „ ' 

and saying, “There you ate. I kept my pronii 
it is. Mission accomplished. 


ABRAHAM AS A MODEL 
FOR OUR MISSION 


q , | U,m,ca * tnco, °gy of Gods mission to a i 

nations. But we are thinking in th.s book not only of the mission „f God bo, the 

mission of God s people. And so we need to ask also what relevance Abraham has 
own concept and practice of mission. 


to our 


If we are those who inherit nor only rhe privilege of Abrahamic bless,re but 
also the responsibility of being a blessing to the nations, then what is resulted of uv 
Surely, that we respond as Abraham did to the promise and command of Cod For 
Abraham, that meant leaving and going, believing and obeying. 


Leaving and Going 

God’s opening word to Abraham was, in essence: “Get up and go. away from your 
land....” It is a clear command to leave a particular place and go elsewhere. He had 
to leave his land and people, in order that God would bless dll lands and peoples. 
Only Abraham’s leaving released the nations’ blessing. 

The story of Babel had brought an end to the hope and attempts of humankind 
to find their own means of blessing. Blessing will not come from w ithin that world 
itself. Abraham must relinquish all that tics him to the land of Babylon before he 
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* vehicle of blessing <o the whole earth. Babel, the climax of ,h c prob 
“"Jld in Genesis 3- II. cannot be the source of the solution to the pr oblcrr| 

^ n 'this wav, even the great Mesopotamian cm P res are relattvtxed and ncgJ , c 
The Greatest human civilizations cannot solve the deepest human problems. 
mission of blessing the nations has to be a radical new start. It requires a bre*, 
radical departure from the story so far. not merely an evolut.onary develop 

from it. So Abraham is commanded to get up and leave. 

God s mission required leaving and going. And of course. ,t St,II does. 

Now at one level, we can sec this as an obvious parallel to the opening of 
the so-called Great Commission, “Go and make disciples of all nations" (M at , 
'►819)-though it needs to be pointed out that the first word is not a command i n 
itself but a participle-“As you go...." Nevertheless, it is clear that if the nati 0flJ 
were to be discipled, the disciples had to go to them. So we can certainly detect i n 
God’s first command to Abraham an anticipation of the dynamic that would eve n . 
tually explode in centrifugal missional “going" to the ends of the earth. And that 
would be an appropriate connection to make. 

But at another level, such “leaving and going” need not necessarily mean actual 
travel from one geographical place to another. Christians who commit themselves 
to the mission of God in the world have to start with a certain going out from the 
world. For we still live in the land of Babel and Sodom. We need to recognize the 
idolatrous nature of the world and all its claims and ideologies. This is not so that 
we become “other-worldly”, for as we will see in chapter 13, our mission must also 
take place in the public arena of the place where God has put us. Nevertheless, 
there is a form of leaving and going that is spiritual, mental and attitudinal-evcn 
w hen it is not physical. For it involves the abandonment of the worldview through 
which the world tells its own usurped story, and adopting, in faith and hope, the 
worldview of the story we are in-the biblical story of God’s mission. That brings 
us to our next point. 


Believing and Obeying 

We began this chapter with Paul’s ambition to bring about “the obedience of faith 
... among all the nations”, and that indeed is what the Bible emphasizes most of 
all about Abraham, in both the Old and New Testaments-his “faith-obedience”. 

There is an old dispute among biblical theologians as to whether the covenant 
with Abraham was unconditional or conditional. But really, that is far too simplistic 
because, in different respects, it was both. On the one hand, it was unconditional, 
in the sense that it did not depend upon any prior condition that Abraham had 
fulfilled. God simply announces his choice of Abraham and his amazing intention 
to bless the nations through him. Abraham had done nothing to deserve or trigger 
that action on God’s pan. 


people who are a blessing TOT he NATO., 
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that 


' Kjo leaving, no blessing, o.untiy put, it Abraham had 
uo and left for Canaan, if he had not trusted God 


nt Up 300 —- 

not go ^ obey him, (he story would have ended right 
Bible would be a thin book indeed. 

^^But Abraham’s faith and obedience were repeatedly 
a in the chapters that follow. The severest test came in 
ie5lC sis 22. which is really the climax of the whole story of 
CCn< hani. God commanded Abraham to take his son Isaac 
^sacrifice h im. Abraham’s willingness to obey even up 

an t hat P oint and C ° tFUSt ^ f ° r thC aftcrmath * wa5 then 
10 Me into God’s most solemn confirmation of his promise, 
bU ' forced by an oath on his own existence. 

By myself I have sworn, oracle of YHWF1, 

it is because of the fact that you have done this thing 
and have not kept back your son, your only one, 
that I will most surely bless you, 
and I will most surely multiply your offspring [seed] 

like the stars in the heavens and like the sand on Ihe seashore 
and your offspring will possess the gate of your enemies. 

And in your offspring all the nations of the world will find blessing. 
on account of the fact that you obeyed me. 

(Gen. 22:16-18; my translation and italics) 
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This remarkable text explicitly binds together God s promised intentions for the 
nations, on the one hand, and Abraham's faith and obedience on the other The 
two are integrally bound together. God's speech emphatically begins and ends by 
making Abraham's obedience the reason why God now binds himself irrevocably 
on oath to keep his promise to bless the nations. 

Now of course this does not in any way mean that Abraham has mmWGod’s 
covenant promises. We are not slipping into “works righteousness” here. As we just 
said, Abraham had done nothing to deserve God’s promise, which came “out of the 
blue”, as it were. But Abraham’s sustained response of faith and obedience not only 
moves God to count him as righteous (Gen. 13:6), but also enables God’s promise 
to move forward towards its universal horizon. 

When we come to the New Testament, we find that Paul, James and the writer 
to the Hebrews between them capture both poles of Abraham’s response to God. 


7 R. W. L. Mobcrly. “Christ as the Key to Scripture: Genesis 12-50 (eds. R. S. Hess et al . Carl.sle: Paternoster and Grand 
22 Reconsidered,’ He Swore an Oath: Biblical Themetfrom Genesis Rapids: Baker, 1994). 161. 
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. Paul focus® on the faith that led Abraham to Morn ,hr promt, n ofc 
however impossible the, seemed, and that was thereby counted as ri ghlc . 

ness (Rom. 4: Gal. 3:6-29). 

• lames focuses on the fitith that led Abraham to ohry ihr command of 
God. thus demonstrating in practice the genuineness of his faith (Jan*, 
2-20-24). 

. Hebrews actually captures dimensions (as. of course. Paul and Jan*, 
would hast both agreed), by repeatedly emphasizing Abraham's faith ^ 
going on to shots that he prosed his faith through his obedience. f rom hji 
initial depanure ftom h.s homeland to the dassK account of his obedient 
in Genesis 22 (Heb. 11:8-19). 


For ourvdvev with our concern for a missiological reading of these tcx U , 
important point to notice U the way God s intention to bless the nations U Com . 
luncd with human commitment to obedience, which enables us to be the agent of 
that blessing. 

The gJonoutgospr/of the Abrahamic covenant is that God s mission is ultimately 
to bless all the nations. The endunng challenge of the Abrahamic covenant U ih* 
God planned to do that ‘through you and vour descendants 1 he faith and obedi- 
cnee of Abraham, therefore, are not merely models for personal piety and ethics 
They are also the essential credentials for effective participation in all that is meant 
by the command. “Be a blessing 

There is no blessing, for oursdvea or for others, without faith and obedience. 
Those whom God calls to participate in his redemptive mission for the nations arc 
those who exercise saving faith like Abraham and demonstrate costly obedience like 
Abraham. 

So then, what Cod promised Abraham becomes the ultimate agenda for God’s 
own mission (blessing the nations), and what Abtalum did in rripome to Codsprom- 
ut becomes the historical modd for our mission (faith and obedience). 


SUMMARY 

In ‘Queuing the Questions" (the title to part 1 of this book), we asked the funda¬ 
mental question about the church: “Who arc we and what arc we here for?" Get¬ 
ting a correct answer to that question is essential if we arc to build a sound biblical 
theology ol the church s mission Rather than begin w ith the book of Acts, we 
have gone buck to Abraham, because that is where we find God launching his great 
redemptive, restorative protect - God s answer to the bleak situation presented in 
Genesis 3-11. 

In a ^“fid where God s curse is operating in response to human sin and rebd- 
hon. C.od launches a program to bnng blessing, and we have explored what a rich 


^orchcnsive content there is in the biblical word “blessing". But God’s blcss- 
,d C noc Abraham and his family only. He would be the father of a particular 
g** 5 .. ah whom blessing would come universally to all nation, “W.” 


,, - c ratncr or a particular 

iog hrough whom blessing would come universally to all nations. “We” then 
n3li0n r c in Christ, are part of that family of Abraham, no matter what nation we 
if*** 

COnl a 7f. in Christ ’ WC inhCfit Abraham>s b,cssin g’ we also inherit Abraham’s mis- 

rh ai is. “> &° and bc 3 b !f' n * IO ** lHC mC3nS by Whkh God ’ s Wising comes 
s'°°”h cfS At a fundamental level, starting right here in Genesis, that is “who we 
t0 ? C hc children of Abraham; and that is “what we are here for"-to participate in 
a *7 promised mission of bringing people from all nations on earth into the sphere 
C°° r rc dcmptivc blessing through Christ. 

° fG H Jcvcr. in "Q ucuin 8 the Q“«‘ions" we also asked, “What kind of people are 

be?" Abraham was called not only to trust God but also to obey him There 

an ethical dimension to being a people of blessing that also derives from the great 

abrahamic tradition. That is a dimension of the mission of God's people that we 

1st cxpl orc f urther in ^e coming chapters. In the next chapter we will see that i, 

n God's mind even when he chose and called Abraham 
was in 


wet° 
is 


RELEVANT questions 

1 . What does the word “blessing” usually bring to mind for you) In what ways 
has your concept changed in the light of this chapter? 

2. “Being a blessing” might not seem an adequate description of “the mission of 
God's people” (and indeed, by itself it isn't!), but what aspects of our mission 
would be challenged or improved by thinking in such Abrahamic terms? 

3 . Abraham was called to “leave and go”. Whether or not you are called to physi¬ 
cally leave your country and go overseas as a missionary, what elements of vour 
present cultural and social context do you need to “leave" if you are to follow 
Abraham in “faith-obedience”? 

4. Does the notion of the demand of obedience to the mission of the church 
sound like legalism to you? How might this unbiblical notion be biblically 
rebutted? 






CHAPTER 5 


people who 

WALK IN 
GOD'S WAY 


GOD'S SELF-REMINDER 

For I have known [chosen] him [Abraham] for the purpose that he should instruct 
his children and his household after him that they should keep the way of the Lord, 
by doing righteousness and justice, for the purpose that the Lord may bring about 
for Abraham what he has spoken [promised] to him. 

Gen. 18:19 (my translation) 

“All peoples [nations] on earth will be blessed [or will bless themselves] through 
you” (Gen. 12:3). This is the grand, sweeping scope of God’s promise to Abraham. 
As we explored in chapter 4, if we ask what is the mission of God’s people, the first 
thing the Bible tells us, when God’s people had not yet even been conceived in the 
womb of Sarah, is that they will be a people of blessing for the nations. Indeed, says 
Paul, that is the good news, the gospel (Gal. 3:8). Blessing the nations is the declared 
mission of God, and that is the reason why he calls this people into his existence-to 
be the vehicle of that mission of God in the historical world of nations. 

The history of God’s saving work began with the call of Abraham and the 
promise that through his descendants, biasing would come to all nations on earth. 
But how? 

That, of course, is the question that we will be answering in different ways as we 
explore the many dimensions of the task God lays on his people in the Bible. But 
here in this single verse, in delightfully human language, God reminds himself of 
what he had in mind when he chose Abraham in the first place. 

Genesis 18:19 is a remarkable text, for it puts together in a single sentence God’s 
choice o/Abraham, God’s moral demand on Abraham’s community, and God’s promise 
to Abraham (which the immediately preceding verse 18 has spelled out yet again, that 
“all nations on earth will be blessed through him”). Election , ethics and mission all in one 
verse-that’s biblical theology for life! In this chapter we will be looking at how these 
three great biblical themes are inseparable-integrally intertwined with each other. 
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Mow in terms of biblical theology, we have already 
inte d out that “the community of Abraham” includes 
Old Testament Israel along with all those who are in 
Christ-Jew and Gentile believers (Rom. 4; Gal. 3). So the 
ethical stretch of Genesis 18:19 is long indeed and extends 
light to where you and I sit right now. For if we are in Christ, we ate in Abraham, 
heirs ofthe promise God made to him and the responsibility God laid on him. And 
if we inherit Abraham’s blessing, we inherit his mission also. 

What then is the mission of God’s people? According to this text, it is to be the 
community who live by the ethical standards of the ways of God, so that God can 
fulfill his promise to Abraham and bring about the blessing ofthe nations. Our 
ethics and God’s mission are integrally bound together. That is why God chose us 
in the first place. 

However, before we look more carefully at what that means in practice, we need 
to pay attention to the context of our text. God’s conversation with himself here 
comes in the middle of the story of God’s judgment on Sodom and Gomorrah, a 
story that comprises Genesis 18 and 19. 

So God’s universal promise of blessinghctc is actually nested within the story of 
one particularly notorious instance of God’s historical judgment. That’s an impor¬ 
tant context. It reminds us that the mission of God operates within this fallen 
world, that the most glorious promise of blessing stands alongside the most terrible 


1. John Calvin, Genesis (The Crossway Classic Commentaries: 
Wheaton, IL: Crossway, 2001). 177. 
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words and ac.ions of judgment, and that the people of God are called , 0 | ivc 
Abraham in a world like Sodom.- 


SODOM: A MODEL 
OF OUR WORLD 

Disobedience of the Nations 

Sodom represents the way of the fallen world. It stands in Scripture as a pr 0Vcrbj 
prototype of human wickedness and of the judgment of God that ultimately 
on evildoers. With Sodom, we seem to come again to a story like the Tow Cr . 
Babel-stories that illustrate the horrendous capacity of human societies for cvi| ° 
the wake of Genesis 3. It is the disobedience of Adam, Eve, Cain and their dcscc n 
dants multiplied to a national level. 

In order to make this dear, lets do a condensed “biblical theology of Sodom” 
and trace the theme through several texts. 

Starting in Genesis 18:20, we hear the “outcry" (zetyab) that comes up to God 
from Sodom-a word that immediately tells us there was cruelty and oppression 
going on there. 


Then the Lord said. “The outcry against Sodom and Gomorrah is so great and 
their sin is so grievous that I will go down and sec if what the)’ have done is as bad 
as the outcry that has reached me." (Gen. 18:20-21) 

The term ze'nqah. or setyab, is a technical word for the cry of pain, or the cry 
for help, from those who arc being oppressed or violated . 3 It is the word used for 
Israelites cry ing out under their slavery in Egypt (Ex. 2:23). Psalmists use it when 
appealing to God to hear their cry against unjust treatment (e.g., Ps. 34:17). Most 
graphically of all, it is the scream for help by a woman being raped (Dcut. 22:24 
27). As early as Genesis 13:13 we were told that “the men of Sodom were wicked 
and were sinning greatly against the Lord." Here that sin is identified as oppres¬ 
sion, for that is what the word “outcry" immediately indicates. Some people in or 
near Sodom were suffering to such an extent that they were crying out against its 
oppression and cruelty. 

In Genesis 19 we read further of the hostile, perverted and violent sexual immo¬ 
rality that characterized “all the men from every part of the city of Sodom -both 
young and old" (19:4). 

In Deuteronomy 29:23 the future fate of Israel under God’s anger and judgment 
for their idolatry is compared to that of Sodom and Gomorrah, which suggests that 


- 1 Ik ciputition of Gen 18 W that follow* a ibbtrsuird from 
• ,nuih ,u,l « discussion of it in Munom of God. 3S8 -09 Used and 
quoted wixh permission 


3 See Richard Nelson Boyce. The Cry to God in the Old True- 
mmi (Atlanta. Scholars Press. 1988). 
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m ° re caus,ically com P“« Judah unfavourably with W 
■Jibing Sodom's sin as arrogance, affluence and callousness ,o rhe „cedyX 

J C ° nCCrnCd " VCfy m ° d "" sounding list of 

aCC So‘from this wider Old Testament svimess. ir is clear rha, Sodom was used as 
a paradigm-a model of human society a. Its worsr. A, rhe same rime, rhe name 
Sodom spoke o .he inevitable and comprehensive judgmen, of God upon such 
wickedness. Sodom was a place filled w„h oppression, cruelty, violence, perverted 
sexualiry. idolatry, pnde and greedy consumption and i, was a place emptv of com- 
passion or care for the needy. A model, tndeed, of the fallen world in which we still 

’’''when we draw the theme through into the New Testament, we find a similar 
-Sodomic catalogue" in Paul s portrayal of human wickedness in Romans 1 18-32 
Though Paul does not name Sodom, his devastating list of human sin reflects all 
of the above items in the sin of Sodom, and that is probably what is in the back of 
h is mind from his own Jewish traditions. 4 Significantly, Paul begins his list with 
the statement, "the wrath of God is being revealed from heaven against" all such 
behaviour, and he ends it with the statement that "those who do such things deserve 
death”. It was indeed from heaven that fire and brimstone rained death upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah (Gen. 19:24). 

Now, if that was the world as Paul saw it in his day-a world of nations typified 
by Sodom -that was also the world into which Paul was called to engage in mis¬ 
sion. What a world of evil! How, then, did Paul see his mission in such a world? He 
cells us twice, at the beginning and end of Romans. Paul’s mission was nothing less 
than to bring about “the obedience of faith ... among all the nations” (Rom 1*5* 
16:26 ESV). 


Obedience among the Nations 

Haven t we heard that language already? As we emphasized in chapter 4, Paul saw 
his mission in Abrahamic terms. His mission was to carry on what God commanded 
Abraham in our text-to create communities of faith and obedience, communities 


4. Philip Eslcr (“The Sodom Tradition in Romans 1:18-32’, Jewish mind in relation 
Biblical Theology Bulletin 34 [2004]: 4-16) suggests that this cata- to Paul, 
logue of vice and evil that characterized Sodom had shaped the 


sin and judgment and was well-known 
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commuted » walking in the wan of the Lord in a world of nations tha, w crt 


"A 

s Ur^ 


ing in the ways of Sodom -transformed communities that would present a 

contrast to the Sodom all around them. 

Paul s mission, therefore, had a strongly ethical content. There w as 
besond evangelism. It was the mission of teaching the new communities, of*, * 
transformation into the ways of God. This was fundamentally Abrahamic. * 
line with our text in this chapter. 

Our mission, in line with Paul s and Abraham*, is the same. And it require, ^ 
less of the miraculous transforming grace of God in the gospel to even contempt 
what it means. 

The world has not changed much from the world of Sodom. The mi wion ^ 
God’s people has therefore not changed either. Wc arc still called to be those ^ 
arc taught by Abraham s example and who arc committed to "walking in the w ay J 
the Lord" by “doing righteousness and justice’. W hat those phrases mean, w c will 
come to in a moment. But for now. it is unavoidably clear from this text that the 
ethical distinctiveness of God s people is an integral part of the role they are called 
to play in God s mission of bringing blessing to a worid that otherwise stands under 
his judgment, like Sodom. Indeed, according to Genesis 18:19, that ethical quality 
of life is pan of the very purpose of our election in Abraham. 

If the nations arc to be blessed. God's people must walk in God’s ways. 


ABRAHAM: A MODEL 
OF GOD'S MISSION 

God’s conversations with himself and w uh Abraham in Genesis 18, then, arc set within 
the context of the w ickedness of Sodom It was that w ickedness that had led to the 
investigation bang conducted by God w ith his two angels, an investigation that seemed 
certain to end in judgment. God s convcnatKin w ith A/mir^bcgini in Genesis 18:18 
w ith a recapitulation of the original covenant promise: "Abraliam will surely become 
a great and powerful nation, and all nations on earth will be blessed through him." 


Immediate Judgment: Ultimate Blessing 

B> repeating this overarching mmional goal for the world. God explains why he had 
fust renewed his promise to Abraliam and Sarah that they would have a son (which 
hr had done a little earlier in the story, over dinner; Gen. 18:10, 14). Whatever God 
is about to do-judgment for Sodom and Gomorrah, or a son for Abraham and 
Satah must be seen in the light of this purpose. God. while he is on his way to act 
m immediate judgment on a f^rtu^Ur ev il society, stops to remind himself of his 
uli unite purpose of unumal blessing to all nations. It is almost as if God cannot 
do the one (judgment) without setting it in the context of the other (redemption). 
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h God stops 


'The im*" ca,ai '' ^7 tl • ' ' . 1,,c Ult, matc universal goal 

always was) blcss.ng Th,s . an .rnportam par, of our biblical rhcologv of 
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«"<c naii° ns of ‘he earth should be blessed. That, rhe good news ,o bear in 
that 1 ven in < hc contexts of awesome judgment such as this one 
mi no cV 

for the World 

■ ucn. 5t ° pS f ° r 2 mCa i I W ‘[ h Abraham and Sarah. God need not have 
S ° SO of course, any more than he needed to “go down" to discover what was 
do0 \ on in Sodom. The reason that God and his two angels choose to stop off 
g °Thave a meal with Abraham just as if they were three travelers (as Abraham at 
r, t thought they were 18:2) is not because they know Sarah is a good cook. It 
because God saw in this elderly and still childless couple, camped there on the 
u IU above the cities of the plain, the key to his whole missional purpose for his- 
h ' an d humanity. 

° The story reminds the reader (just as God reminds himself in w. 17-19) of the 
- cn tralitv of Abraham in the biblical theology of the mission of God. Abraham and 
Sarah will have a son, promises God. Why? Not just as a special treat when they 
both thought it was too late for all that kind of thing (Gen. 18:10-13 seem delib¬ 
erately humorous). No. They must and they will have a son because God’s whole 
plan for the ev angelization of the world to bring blessing to all nations depends on 
ir. After all, the whole idea that God’s people should have the mission of being a 
blessing to the nations does rather depend on such a people of God actually existing. 
And that can’t even begin until Abraham and Sarah are blessed with the promised 


son 


So wc need to give full attention to the global scope of verses 17-19. God’s 
to Abraham is the foundation stone, or mainspring, of all the mission of 


promise- 

God’s people throughout history. 


• When individuals came to saving faith in the God of Israel within the Old 
Testament itself (such as Ruth, Naaman, the widow of Zarephath), God was 
keeping his promise to Abraham. 

• When Solomon prayed that people from the ends of the earth could come 
and have their prayers answered by God in the temple, he was praying for 
God to keep his promise to Abraham. 

• When psalmists, prophets, apostles and gospel writers all saw the extension 
of the good news of God’s saving love to the Gentiles, they knew that God 
was keeping his promise to Abraham. 

• When the gospel moved north to Asia Minor, west to Europe, south into 
Africa, and East to Arabia (within the New Testament era itself). God was 
keeping his promise to Abraham. 
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• When the gospel stretched further over all the centuries, reaching r h c y 

ends of the earth (like my home country. Ireland, from Israel’s perspe^ 
God was keeping his promise to Abraham. l,Vc ). 

• And when the gospel reaches you and me and embraces us within this , r 
multinational community of Abrahams faith and obedience. God is Sl fl 
keeping his promise. 

That is what constitutes the mission of God’s people-to be those who, h av 
received the blessing of Abraham, continue the task of reaching those who have 
vet been touched by it. 

Abraham and Sarah may have not seen much beyond their tent door an d t j, c 
longing for a son. but God had a long-term vision in mind that lunchtime. * 


"THE WAY OF THE LORD": 

A MODEL FOR GOD'S PEOPLE 

Returning to the key central verse (Gen. 18:19). we find ethics in the middle of j t 
with election (God s choice of Abraham) on one side and mission (God’s promise to 
Abraham) on the other. So we need to examine what the key phrases: “the w ay 0 f 
the Lord” and “doing righteousness and justice" actually mean. Then we w ill ukc 
note of the strong missional logic that runs through the verse. And we will finish 
up with some challenging practical reflections. 


An Ethical Education 

God sap that he had chosen Abraham to be a teacher, specifically a teacher of the 
way of the Lord, and a teacher of righteousness and justice. This ethical education 
will stan with his children and then pass on to “his household after him". That 
means that there w ill have to be transmission of the teaching down through the 
generations - which is exactly what we find in Later Old Testament Israel (c.g., Dcut. 
6:7-9). Two phrases summarize the content of the Abrahamic family curriculum: 

"The Way of the Lord" 

The expression "keeping the way of the Lord" or “walking in the way of the Lord" 
was a favourite metaphor used in the Old Testament to describe a particular aspect 
of Israel s ethics A contrast is implied: that is, walking in YHWH's way, as distinct 
Irom the ways of other gods, or the ways of other nations, or one’s own way. or the 
wav of sinners Here, the contrast is clearly between the way of YHWH and the way 
of Sodom that immediately follows. 

As a metaphor, “walking in the way of the Lord" seems to have two possible 
picture* in mind. 
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irf ure is that of following someone else on a narh 
Rowing along carefully in .he way he i. going ln ,h,« 

rhe imitation of God: you observe how God acts ro^aphor 

e. mc see rhy foo.s.cps and in ,hc m p,J 

of Thc ‘‘"her picture is of seeing off on a pa.h following .he 
iine Has given you-perhaps a skcch n,ap (if,ha. is no. ,oo aoaZ^t 
n< I^acl). or a set of d.rccuons ro make sure you stay on ,he righ, ^ ” 

‘"wander off on wrong parhs rha, may turn ou. be dead a+JZZZ 
Th s use of‘I- mc| aphor is mos, commonly linked obeying God s cominds 
Th h is one dimension of reflecting God himself. 

whi The commands of God are nor jus. arbi.rary rules; they are frequent* related ro 
[he character or values or des.res of God. So ro obey God s commands is ro reflect 

rod s character in human hfe. 

One of the clearest examples of this dynamic ar work is Deuteronomy 1012-19 
U begins with a rhetorical flourish rather like Micah 6:8. summarizing .he whole 
[ aW i n a single chord of five notes: fear, walk, love, serve and obey: 

An d now, O Israel, what docs the Lord your God ask of you but to fear the Lord 
vour God. to walk in all his ways , to love him, to serve the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your soul, and to observe the Lord’s commands and decrees 
that 1 am giving you this day for your own good? (Deut. 10:12-13. italics added) 


And what are the ways of YH WH in which Israel is to walk? The answer is given 
first in broad terms. His was the way of condescending love in choosing Abraham 
and his descendants (vv. 14- 13), so that Israel should respond in repentance and 
humility (v. 16). 

But when the passage goes on specifically to define the ways ofYHWH, it focuses 
on his character and actions. 


IHcl shows no partiality and accepts no bribes. He defends the cause of the fiither- 
less and the widow, and loves the alien, giving him food and clothing. And you are 
to love those who are aliens, for you yourselves were aliens in Egypt, (w. 17-19, 
italics added) 


To walk in the way of the Lord, then, means doing for others what God wishes 
to have done for them, or more particularly, doing for others what (in Israel’s case) 
God has already done for you (deliverance from alien status in Egypt and provision 
of food and clothing in the wilderness). You know what God is like because you 
have experienced him in action on your behalf. Now go and do likewise! 

The contrast with Sodom stands out now even more dearly. For these things were 
exactly what the people of Sodom were failing to do, in their callous oppression and 






lack of care for the needy. So Abraham is to teach h.s people to be fundamental- 
r r(nt -Jo keep the way of the Lord” would mean renouncing the way of Sodo ' f 
still does. And it is a fundamental part of the mission of God’s people that w c * ,r 

The phrase “keep the way of the Lord”, then, would have been enough f 0r °* 
experienced reader of the Old Testament to understand the full, rich signify** 
God’s point here. But to make absolutely sure we get the message, our text CXp | 
it further with two more words. 

Doing Righteousness and Justice 

Here is a pair of words that stands right at the top of the Old Testament’s ethic,, 
vocabulary. Each of them individually, in various verbal, adjectival and noun f 0r ^ 
occurs hundreds of times, and they are often found together as here. Let’s l^k a, 
the two root words. s 

( 1 ) The first is the root sdq, which is found in two common noun forms, 
and sedaqah. These words are usually translated “righteousness” in English Bib J 
but that word, with its somewhat religious flavour, does not convey the full ra ' 
of meaning that the words had in Hebrew'. The root meaning is probably “straight' 
something that is fixed and fully what it should be. So it can mean a norm or sta n ^ 
dard-something by svhich other things are measured. 

It is used literally of actual objects when they are, or do, what they are supposed 
to: for example, accurate weights and measures are “measures of spdeq“{Lev. 1935 . 
Deut. 25:15). Safe paths for sheep are “paths of sedeq" (Ps. 23:3). So it comes to mean 
rightness , that which is as it ought to be, that which matches up to the standard. 

When applied to human actions and relationships, it speaks of conformity to 
what is right or expected. But this is not in some abstract or absolute way, but rather 
according to the demands of the particular relationship or situation one is in. It 
means doing what is right in this relationship, or according to the priorities and 
expectations of this situation. It is not an abstract norm, but a particular sense of 
what it means to do the right thing, as a parent, as a child, as a judge, as a king, as 
a brother, as a farmer, as a spouse, as a friend, as a worshiper, and so on. Righteous¬ 
ness is doing all that one ought to do in the given circumstances and relationships. 

(2) The second is the root spt,^ which has to do with judicial activity at every level. 
A common verb and noun are derived from it. The verb iapat refers to legal action 
over a wide range. It can mean: to act as a lawgiver; to act as a judge by arbitrating 
between parties in a dispute; to pronounce judgment by declaring who is guilty 
and who is innocent respectively; and to execute judgment in carrying out the legal 
consequences of such a verdict. In the widest sense, it means “to put things right”, to 
intervene in a situation that is wrong, oppressive, or out of control, and to fix it. So 

5. A much fuller analysis and discussion of these terms, with 
relevant bibliography, can be found in my Old Teuament Ethict for 
the People of God, 253 - 80. 
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as the C 
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put mOp*. canjtlso be used in a more personal sens, 

. or case one is brmg.ng as a plamt.ff before the elders. The fr-uen. c, 

C „Z jttisp at - o‘ thc or P han and WidoW ' mcans ** rightful case agasnu 
‘old exploit then,, their jus, cause in an unfair world. I, „ f, om , h „ Uu _ V 
Articular that milpat. comes to have the wtder sense of -justice' a mo,, ... 
P n s e, whereas sedeq/sedaqah has a slightly more static flavour 

There is a great deal of overlap and interchangeability between the tsw, - 
bu , if there is any distinction, one might pu, i, like ,hij ; m ,l M „ whs: nee 
be done in a given situation if people and circumstances are to be restored , , 

fortuity with sedeqlsedaqah. Miipai. is a rer o/arr«m,-some,h,ng vou do rev. 
"Jaqah is a state of affairs -something you aim to achieve. But actually bod, word 
can be used for practical actions. 

^ Here in Genesis 18:19 the two words are paired, as they frequently are. to form 
a comprehensive phrase. This pairing is what is technically called a hnuLUi that 
is. a single complex idea expressed through the use of two words paired together 
(like “law and order”). Possibly the nearest English expression to the Hebrew double 
word phrase would be “social justice". Even that phrase, however, is somewhat too 
abstract for the dynamic nature of this pair of Hebrew words. For sedaqah and 
milpat. are concrete nouns, unlike the English abstract nouns used to translate 
them. That is, in Old Testament thinking, righteousness and justice are actual 
actions that you do, not concepts you reflect on or an ideal vou dream about. 

Abraham, then, was to teach his household the way of the Lord and about doing 
righteousness and justice. And this ethical education was to pass down through tl* 
generations. That, says God, is what I chose him for. 

But how would Abraham himself come to learn what he was supposed to tads' 
He gets his first lesson from God in Genesis 18. Who better than God himself to 
teach the way of the Lord and what it means? 

The first point that YHWH draws to Abraham’s attention is God s own con¬ 
cern about the suffering of the oppressed in the region at the hands of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. In the careful account of the conversation. Genesis 18:P-19 are 
soliloquy-that is, God speaking to himself. But at verse 20 God speaks again to 
Abraham , and the very first word that God speaks in that sentence is: zSuqah (“cry 
for help”). The trigger for God s investigation and action is not only the appalling 
sin of Sodom, but especially the protests and cries of its victims. 
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Now this is an exact anticipation of what motivated God in the early c l 
of Exodus (see Ex. 2:23-25; 3:7). God heats the cry for help from the I ** 
under slavery. In fact this incident in Genesis is highly programmatic in , h< . w 
defines God's character, actions and requirements. When God acts in the s ‘ y " 
the exodus, it will be in the same way as God tells Abraham he is about t0 ' ^ 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and for the same reasons-his compassion for ,he su f fer 
and his anger at injustice. 

So the way of the Lord, which Abraham is about to witness and then t 0 te , 
is to do righteousness and justice for the oppressed and against the oppress,,, y, 
psalmist says that God taught this to Moses. He could easily have added, - and 
Abraham". 

The Lord works righteousness 
andjustice for all the oppressed. 

He made known his ways to Moses. 

his deeds to the people of Israel. (Ps. 103:6-7, italics added) 

The Missional Logic 

Returning again to our key text, we must also give attention to its grammatical 
structure and logic. Genesis 18:19 is a compact statement, and the order of clauses 
and the connections between them are important. Lets work through it in order: 

Gen. 18:19 falls into three clauses, joined by two expressions of purpose-* 4 *) 
that—" 

“I have known him”- which is frequently used for Gods choosing to brings 
person or people into intimate relationship with himself (e.g., also Am. 3:2). That 
is why it is usually translated, “I have chosen him”. 

God then states the purpose of his choice of Abraham: "far the purpose that he 
will commandJteach his children and household after him to keep the way ofYHWH by 
doing righteousness andjustice ."This is what we have been exploring in the last section. 

This in turn is then followed by another purpose clause, “ far the purpose that 
YHWH may bring about far Abraham what he has spoken!promised to him. "This is 
the final clause, expressing the long-term goal of both the previous clauses. God 
intends to keep his promise of blessing the nations through Israel’s descendants (just 
referred to in v. 18). That’s why he chose Abraham, and that’s why Abraham must 
teach his descendants to live in the way of the Lord. 

In terms of our biblical theology, as we said above, this one verse thus binds 
together election , ethics and mission into a single sequence located in the will, action and 
desire of God. It is fundamentally a missional declaration, which explains the reason for 
election and explains the purpose ofethical living. It is enormously rich and significant. 

6. The expression of purpose is emphatic, since the clauses are uitous conjunction i if , but by the purposive conjunction, lema'an. 
not merely joined (as they might easily be in Hebrew) by the ubiq- which means, “in order that..." or “for this purpose that....’ 
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,/ mission- Erhics is the purpose of da non ,r,<i 
f°" * God's election of Abraham (line I) is intended .0 produs, 
and committed to ethical relies.,.,,,• 

I? of such a community actually existing will be the full,Ilmen, rf God.« ' 
i* sU jng t he nations (line 3). 

of 1 % builds on the link ‘hat we saw in chapter 4 between Abraham. efcct,,. 

. Uessing of others and Abrahams own pmW obedience to God Bad. , 

£,g and 26 : 4-5 make that link, connecting God's intenti*. bleu ,h,. . 
ahraharn's tested obedience. The personal obedience of Abraham w* „ be ,he m^e 
' , his descendants, as God s promise goes on being fulfilled. But here ,n , 1 . , e, • . • , 
rsonal obedience of Abraham is to be passed, m by lachingto his whole ««, 
Thcv will become a model community, taught by the model of Abraham turn** 
Another way to make this clear is to approach the missional logic of ( irT .. 
18:19 from cither end of the verse. Either way you read the verse. ahici send, 

,he middle. 

Reading from the end: 

. What is God s ultimate mission! To bring about the blessing of the nations, as 
he promised Abraham (mission). 

. How will that be achieved ? By the existence in the world of a comrr. . 
will be taught to live according to the way of the Lord in rightcousneswnd 
justice (ethics). 

• But how will such a community come into existence? Because God chose Abo 
ham to be its founding father (election). 


Or reading from the beginning: 

• Who is Abraham ? The one whom God has chosen and come to kno» in 
personal friendship (election). 

• Why did God choose Abraham? Jo initiate a people who would be commoted 
to the way of the Lord and his righteousness and justice, in a world go,n£ 
the way of Sodom (ethics). 

• For what purpose shotdd the people of Abraham live according to that higr ethi¬ 
cal standard? So that God can fulfill his mission of bringing blessing to the 
nations (mission). 


Here, then, is another passage that shows us the important link, in our biblical 
theology, between our ecclesiology and our missiology. We have already pointed out 
how important it is to see the missional reason for the very existence of the church 
as the people of God. In this age, the church is missional or it is not church. 

But now we see more clearly that this link between church and mission is also 
ethical. The community God seeks for the sake of his mission is to be a community 
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shaped by his own ethical character, with specific attention to righ, co 
justice in a world filled with oppression and injustice. Only such a co mniu 
be a blessing to the nations. 

With such a strong biblical link, it is not surprising that Jesus spent * 
time training his community of disciples in what it meant to follow hi m in ° 
demanding ethical choices of life-turning away from the ways of their surround 
culture (repentance), exercising faith in him and obeying his teaching. Th Us 
he sent them out to the nations, it was with the same emphasis on the obedi^, 
discipleship: “teaching them to observe all that 1 have commanded you” 
to the nations is ethical at its core, for it demands lives committed to obedience ' 00 
the Lord, which become self-replicating through the work of evangelism (bap^ 
and discipling (teaching). 

The combined missional and ethical thrust of the Great Commission is cnt - 
consistent with what we have seen in this single verse in Genesis. According t0 Gen 
esis 18:19, the ethical quality of life of the people of God is the vital link between the 
calling and their mission. God’s intention to bless the nations is inseparable f ro 
God’s ethical demand on the people he has created to be the agent of that blc 


There is no biblical mission without biblical ethics. 


ssing. 


SUMMARY 

There would be nothing new in complaining about the state of the church around 
the world. Everybody docs. We are all painfully aware that Christians everywhere 
and institutional forms of Christianity worldwide, fall far short even of our own 
ideals, let alone the requirements of God. But what the exegesis and standards of 
this text make even more painfully plain for us to see is that it is the moral state 
of those who claim to be God’s people that is a major hindrance to the mission we 
claim to have on his behalf. 

While I lived in India, 1 was frequently told by Indian Christians themselves 
that the greatest obstacle to the evangelization of India was not the state of the 
nation or the resistance of Hinduism, but the state of the church itself. 

Our text tells us that God judged Sodom. Yes, and we can see the marks of 
Sodom all around us still. But God called Abraham and his people to be different , 
to live bv different standards, to reflect the God who is radically different from all 
the flawed gods of the nations. Our problem is that so often the church is no differ¬ 
ent from the world, and in some respects even worse. 

A divided, split and fighting church has nothing to say or to give to a divided, 
broken and violent world. An immoral church has nothing to say to an immoral 
world. A church riddled with corruption, caste discrimination and other forms of 
social, ethnic, or gender oppression has nothing to say to the world where such things 
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3,C We cannot fit into the last line of Genesis 18:19 unless we fit i „, 0 the middle 
line. We cannot fulfill line I of the Great Commission unless we also obey line 3 
This docs not mean, of course (and I am not suggesting), that the church has to 
be morally perfect before anybody can engage in mission. If that were so. no mis- 
sio „ would ever have happened, for even the church in the New Testament was all 
too human and flawed. The point is: What is our goal? Where is our heart? Are we 
obsessed with making converts only, or are we committed to teaching God's people 
to walk in his ways, so that the nations are blessed? 


relevant questions 

1 . What impact does Sodom's paralleling of modern society have on your sense 
of the need of the world? 

2. How does the link between the church’s mission and godly ethics challenge 
your own life and the life of the church? 

3. Abraham was called to teach his household and community to keep the wav 
of the Lord by doing righteousness and justice. How much does ethical teach¬ 
ing in your church connect with the church’s sense of mission and calling? 

4. If ethics is the middle term between our calling and our mission (in Gen. 
18:19), what difference should that make as we go about our daily lives in the 
world-in our choices, actions, attitudes and relationships? 

5. How different might the history of Christian mission have been if the church 
had been as concerned about the middle section of this verse (doing righteous¬ 
ness and justice-i.e., its own ethics) as it has been about the final section 
(fulfilling God’s promise of blessing all the nations-i.e., its evangelism)? 
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people who are 
redeemed for 
redemptive living 

A rc you redeemed?” was a question that earnest “personal workers” would ask 
complete strangers on the streets of Belfast or in buses. In the Northern Ireland 
of my youth the amazing thing is that most people would know you were talking 
about the gospel, about the need for personal salvation, about getting saved and 
going to heaven. That was in the days when “redeeming” was still a Christian word, 
and not something you do with reward points on your supermarket loyalty card or 
frequent flyer miles. 

But even if at that time we thought ol the church as God s redeemed people, i t 
was seen largely as a collection of redeemed individuals, not as a whole community 
redeemed for a purpose, redeemed for mission. Mission meant helping others to get 
redeemed; it was not intrinsically connected to the whole purpose of redemption in 
itself for the people of God. 

Biblically, however, when we first encounter the language of redemption, 1 it 
is in the mouth of God addressed as a promise to the whole Israelite community 
in bondage in Egypt (Ex. 6:6). Next we find it on the lips of Moses celebrating 
God’s redemption of the whole people for himself (Ex. 15:13). It is unambiguously 
corporate-God redeemed the whole Israelite nation out of Egypt. And God did so 
with clear purpose-that they should be his people, committed to him by covenant, 
knowing him as YHWH, and serving him as a holy priesthood in the midst of the 
nations. Israel was redeemed to fulfill the promise God had made to Abraham, 
that all the nations on earth should find blessing through his descendants. Israel 
was redeemed for a reason. They had a mission in the world as the people God had 
redeemed for himself, for his glory and for his mission. 

So in this chapter we will think about what it means to be that redeemed people 
of God. We will see that God’s idea of redemption is exodus-shaped. So we need to 
ask what the experience of redemption meant for Israel, and how that great Old Tes¬ 
tament story' is built into the foundations of the biblical theology of the cross, and 
must therefore affect what it means for us as Christians to say that we are redeemed. 

I. With the tingle exception of Gen. 48:16. where 
Jacob recall! God's protection throughout his life. 
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Finally >ve — 
u /v,r have W‘ been redeemed. 


mission. For 


EXPERIENCING GOD'S REDEMPTION 

if our earnest Northern Irish evangelist had asked an Old Testament Israelite. "Are 
‘ u redeemed?" the answer would have been an immediate, "Yes". And if our good 
j , k rer man or woman had persisted. "How do you know?" the answet would proba¬ 
bly no. have been a .personal testimony (though if the Israelite happened to be writing 
psalm at the time, it might have been), but a national epic -the story of the exodus 
to, as noted above, the first and strongest use of the language of redemption in the 
Bible is applied to the exodus. 

j n the exodus God acted as 
redeemer and the event itself is called 
an act of redemption. In both respects 
(what it said about God and what 
redemption actually was for Israel), 
the exodus provides one of the key 
ways in which the New Testament 
interprets the achievement of the cross 
of Christ-most significantly through 
the actions of Jesus himself in the final 
meal with his disciples before his cru¬ 
cifixion, which all the Gospels con¬ 
nect in some way to the Passover-the 
celebration of God’s great act of 
redemption. 

So the exodus redemption is clearly a major theme for our biblical theology 
for life, and it certainly impacts the mission of God’s people. For those who have 
been redeemed are called to live redemptively in response. This is another way in 
which the biblical story line that we are following impacts our understanding of the 
mission of God’s people. Who are we and what are we here for? We are the people 
whom God has redeemed, and redeemed for a purpose. 


The meal itself [The Last Supper] said two very specif* th.ngs 

First, like all Jewish Passover meals, the event spoke of 
leaving Egypt. To a first-century Jew, it pointed to the re*jrn 
from exile, the new exodus, the great covenant renewal spo¬ 
ken of by the prophets. 

Second, however, the meal brought Jesus' own kingdom- 
movement to its climax. It indicated that the new exodus, 
and all that it meant, was happening in and through yes.; 
himself.... 

Jesus intended this meal to symbolize the new exodus the 
arrival of the kingdom through his own fate The meal focused 
on Jesus actions with the bread and the cup, told the Passoe* 
story, and Jesus' own story, and wove these two into one 

N T Wright 2 


2. N. T. Wright. Jesut and the Victory of God (London: SPCK. 
1996). 557 - 59. 
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The Redeemer-A Champion 
Who Does Whatever It Takes 

We need to ask first what the words mean. In applying the words “ rcd( . 

God s action in the exodus. Israel drew on a concept and practice ,h„ - 

integral part of their culture and used it as a metaphor for wha, God had do „ f ? 
Israel The English word “to redeem", from its Latin roots, means to “buy ba V? 
something or someone. In Israel the practice might involve that, bu, had w£, 
cultural meaning. 

The Hebrew verb is gM and the noun for a person who performs that ac ,i 
is a «*/. In Israel, somebody acted as a g&tl whenever they took it upon themself 
to act in defence of another member of their own family who had been wron gcd * 
was facing some danger or threat. So the word is sometimes translated “kins*,,, 
redeemer" or “family guardian”. Here are three examples of how somebody 
act as a ffPtl in Old Testament Israel. 


might 


Bringing a Murderer to Justice 

If someone was murdered, it was the duty of some member of the victim’s wj der 
fcmily to seek out the guilt)' person and bring him or her to justice before the elder*. 
This did not give free rein to revenge and blood feuds; it was built into a careful sys¬ 
tem of legal process that took account of accidental killing and the need for courts 
to decide in cases of doubt (cf. Num. 35:6-34, where the gckl is described as “the 
avenger of blood"). 

Helping a Family Member out of Debt or Slavery 
If someone was struggling against adverse economic circumstances and had no 
option but to sell some land, or even to sell dependents into bonded labour, in order 
to obtain or pay off debts, it became the duty of a member of the family to buy that 
land in order to keep it in the wider family, or to pay off the debt so that family 
members enslaved for it could be freed. The descending degrees of such impoverish¬ 
ment and the rules to cope with it are laid out in Leviticus 25, where we find the 
language of redemption in its most literal sense. It required somebody to pay the 
cost of the restoration of a brother’s land or of a family’s freedom. 3 


Keeping a Brother's Family Name Alive 

If a man died without having a son who would inherit his name and property, 
there was a strong moral obligation (though it does not seem to have been a legally 
enforced duty) on a brother or some other male relative to take his widow into his 


3. For derailed dixcuuion of Leviticus 25. its various provisions, 
and wider context in Old Testament economics and Christian 
ethics, see Christopher J FI. Wright. God's Profit in God’s Land: 


Family. Land and Property in the Old Testament (Grand Rapids 
Eerdmans and Carlisle: Paternoster, 1990); and Old Testament Eth¬ 
ics for the People of God, 146-81. 




etiXMrnv* uvumg 

I. 

‘ oi Pf ‘trononiy 25:5- 10 refers to this practice (though the w.* d 

**" r* unp r u 5 t ^ 

< shows Boaz exerctstng fa.thfulness aettng as^/ (or Rmh Jnj " 

c* * nearcr k,nsma T: c,$ t : wc migh ' au h - * r, Kht oi* fir,, jz - 

1 other mans aeon md.cates ha. tak.ng on the tole indetd 

TH d able personal cost and risk (Ruth 3:9-13; 4:1-8) 

^'hen. when God promised he would **/ his people (La. 6:6) . and , hcn 

w^ttS edebtatea that helud docsew (Ex. 15:13), h ipealta po^rf 

pony a signilieant role ,n relat.on to Israel. I, mean, God.. 

ZLc as any fem.ly member to another He accept, a kinsh.p nH.,K,n,hi P ».,h all 

^ligations- GodI.. prepared to do whatever i, takes. pay wha,css. , n 

der to protect, defend and liberate his people. 

Are they being murdered (as they were under Egyptian genoc.de,> He .,11 
avenge them and see that,ust.ee is done. Are they languishing ,n eco„.,„, K bon., 
without land or freedom? He w,ll restore them to both. Are they ,n dange, of 
dying out without posterity (as the Egyptian killing of all male torn thtea.cned > 
He will take them to himself in a covenant bond ,ha, will ensure tha, all fu.u.e 
generations of firstborn sons belong to him by right of redemption (Ex 131 - | 0 , 
Those are the rich dimensions of meaning that filled Israel's minds when ,hev 
spoke of YHWH as “redeemer". God was their champion, pro,ecu,, bbera.or 
avenger and defender. It was the foundation for prayer and pra.se ,n ,he Psalm, 
(e.g., Pss. 19:14; 69:18; 72:14; 74:2; 77:15; 78:35; 103:4; 106:10; 107:2; 119:154. 
And it reaches its crescendo in the poetry of Isaiah (e.g., Isa. 41:14; 43 | 14 44 .^ 
22-24; 48:20; 52:9; 62:12; 63:9). 

But what exactly did this God do when he chose to act as redeemer? He did the 
exodus. 

So we need to look carefully at that event to see the scale and scope of God s 
idea of redemption in action. Remember, the reason we need to do this is that if 
our mission is connected to God’s redemption, we need to understand the Bible s 
teaching on what redemption actually means. That will affect how we understand 
what it means to live redemptively in response to God’s redemption. 


The Exodus - Deliverance from Whatever Enslaves 

It is hard to imagine a sequence of events more comprehensive in effect than the 
story of the exodus presented to us in the book of that name. The texts portray at 
least four dimensions of the bondage that Israel suffered in Egypt-political, eco¬ 
nomic, social and spiritual-and goes on to show how God redeemed them in every 
one of these dimensions. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Political ...... 

The Israelites were an immigram. ethnic minority m a large imperial 
had come originally as famine refugees and found a welcome (as ,hey 
Deui. 23:7-8). Bur governmem policy d,d a U-turn in a later genera, io „ '"*• 
economic asylum turned into a prison house: of point cal hatred, unfounded ^ 
exploitation and discrimination. Exodus 1 echoes through the stories of m 

ethnic minorities in the modern era. suffering the suspicion and systematic „„ h 

Pprcs. 

sion of host states. 

God's redeeming work included bringing this political enslavement 
enabling Israel eventually to become established as a free people. Provisi ( 


lcnt to an 

ciiauuug ui«« ---/ -- • • —* isional ajyi 

for temporary survival had kept the promise of Abraham going. But 
. _ j i:,:.— I ^.nnre>ccirtn was intolerable since ir nrcvre»r.r»J .l 


iu. -- a | | | . v ° P cr nianrm 

slavcn’ under political oppression was intolerable since it prevented the p rom j 

Abraham going any further. So to liberate them, God confronted the state 

P°"'cr 

of an empire. 

Redemption operated on the political stage. 


Economic 


The sharpest pain of the oppression was economic. Israelites w ere being exploited as 


slave-labour, on land not their own, for the economic benefit of the host 


nation, i r 


its agricultural and construction projects (Ex. 1:11 -14). It was their outcry (sety a /,j 
against this that precipitated the compassionate intervention of God as their go>el 

But it was not enough just to get Israel out of Egypt into some kind of tenu 
ous freedom in the wilderness. The objective of their redemption (also stated in 
Ex. 6:6-8) was to give them land of their own-along with an economic system 
that was intended to outlaw such oppression within Israel itself. As we will see in 
a moment, it was particularly in the economic realm that the Israelites themselves 
were to live redemptively, in response to what God had done for them. 

Redemption was strongly economic in content. 


Sociol 

The horror story of Exodus 1 moves on from economic exploitation (which failed 
as a tool of population control), to attempted subversion from within (via the 
Hebrew midwives), and finally to state-sponsored genocide (extermination of all 
male Hebrew babies by orders of the government; Ex. 1:22). Thus, lack of political 
recdom and endurance of economic oppression are now compounded by vicious 
invasion of normal family life and the denial of fundamental human rights. Once 
™ ™ h , avc , to ,ook far to see Exodus 1 thriving in our modern world. 

his intolerable hell of suffering, it led 
ration on government power, respect 
for social justice were built into the 


--- ms pcopie ri 

to the inauguration of a society in whicl 
for human life and basic rights, and pa 


— — living 

aline documents- though sadly their history would show ^ ,1 . , 

fau n id ca |s of the Sinai covenant. ** ^ ccknc from the 

^gedempt‘ on was 3 social trans f° ri nation. 


:££££ r£c:ir ■" j -—* 

Xn ^ *** to pharaoh ' " israei is my firs(b ° rn s ° n ' *nd i ::z vh r:° h Rm 

"so he may worship me" (Ex. 4:22 23). the ambiguity is ^ i si" IZ 
_i:.h versions show: some render the last word “serve ... . m 


go, 


English - — . , — **v« me , others “worship 

For indeed the Israelites slavery to Pharaoh was a massive hindrance to their 
ship of the God of <he,r fathers. Israel s bondage had a spiritual dimension- i, 
merely political, economic and social. 

"“‘in fact, Moses specific request to Pharaoh was that the Israelites he ,11_. 

go a" d worship ,hcir OWn . God , a " d God had alread 7 'Old Moses tha, , he Would 

do so on rhe same mountain as he had received his commission a. the burning bush 

As the story develops, ,t becomes a massive power encounter be,ween YHWH 
,„d Pharaoh-who was acclaimed among the gods of Egypt. So the victory over 
Egypt was not merely at .he socioeconomic and political level, bu, was Gods judg- 
mc „, on al the gods of Egypt (Ex 12:12). So the supreme moment comes when 
Moses proclaiTTis at the climax of hts song after the crossing of the Sea of Reeds 

*”“■ * ... a- 

So when God redeemed Israel at the exodus, i, was no, jus. our o/,he sevetal 
dimensions of their bondage bu, also into a covenant relationship with God him¬ 
self I, was not the case that Israel was physically enslaved and needed to be freTd 
(,„ which case God could have led them out and then waved farewell as they made 
offto whatever destiny they might choose in their freedom). The problem was no, 
( „s, that the Hebrews were slaves, but that they were slaves to the wrong master and 
needed to be transferred into the service of the living God 

The exodus was not a movement from slavery to freedom, but from slavery to 
covenant. Redemption was or relationship with the redeemer, to serve his interest 
and his purposes in the world. s 

Redemption had clear spiritual intent and results. 

The Exodus-A Holistic Model 

Political, economic, social, spiritual- all of these dimensions are integral to the Bibles 

T g " at f aCt of red ""P'i°n. God did whatever i, would take to rescue Israel out of 
whatever form their bondage took. 

. S ° tke exo( fo s narrative tells us comprehensively what God did when he 
eeme srael. But it also tells us the reasons why he did so. 


versions show: some render the last word “serve me*'' hT ^ ** 
. a .he Israelites' slaverv to Pharanh ... '. °' hm 


me . 
wor- 
was 





CHAPTER^ 

~ he dear motivation for the exodus explained in Exodus 1 -2 w as t**^ 
it because of Gods compassionate concern tor people suffering Un £ 
• 11 cruel oppression-that is God's 


The 
First 

^ ,_rlorl to all the dimensions of Israel's 

«* f ede m p..on did no, merely 
nee d. God mo ^ ^ ^ oppress ,on 

rescue Isroe P° ^ ^ ^ devices , 0 wo(ship w hom 
ond to eave Q (( el ,h e m spiriluol com- 

JortoUtope foe »me brighter future in o home beyond *e 
sky while leaving ,heir h,s,orical condition tmchonged^No 
the exodus effected real change in the peoples real htsloncal 
situation ond at the some time colled them mto a real new re- 
lotionship with the living God. This was God s total response 
to Israel's total need 

So here we hove fhe prime, opening, definitive cose 
study of fhe Redeemer God acting in history out of his own 
motivation, achieving comprehensive objectives, and pin¬ 
ning his own identity and character to the narrative as a 
oermanent definition of the meaning of his name, YHWH. 

^ Chris Wright 4 



sion for justice. Second, it was be ***** 
of God’s faithfulness to his covert* 
promises to Abraham. In other w 0r d ' 
this is simply the biblical God acti^ 
on mission and acting in character * 
Now, if the mission of God’ 
people flows trom the mission of God* 
what do we learn from the Bible’s fi rs 
story of redemption about the shape 0 f 
our own mission in God’s world? 

If then, redemption is biblically 
defined in the first instance by the 
exodus, and if God’s redeeming 
purpose is at the heart of God’s 
mission, what docs this tell us 
about mission as we are called to 
participate in it? The inevitable 
outcome surely is that exodus¬ 
shaped redemption demands exodus-shaped mission. And that means that our com¬ 
mitment to mission must demonstrate the same broad totality of concern for human 
need that God demonstrated in what he did for IsraeL And it should also mean that 
our overall motivation and objective in mission be consistent with the motivation 
and purpose of God as declared in the exodus narrative. 5 

The exodus, then, as a model of redemption is part of the biblical foundation for the 
holistic understanding of mission that seems to me to be demanded from a holistic 
reading of the Bible. 

We should not fall into unbalanced interpretation of the exodus. We may be 
tempted, for example, to spiritualize its meaning into merely an Old Testament 
“picture” of personal deliverance from the power of sin. Or we may be inclined 
instead to politicize it into merely a picture of political or economic action for justice 
without reference to the spiritual demands of knowing and serving the living God 
through faith and obedience directed to Jesus as Lord. 6 

The best way to avoid such unbalanced interpretation is to move forward in 
our biblical theology to the way the New Testament sees the exodus as finding its 
ultimate counterpart in the cross of Christ. 


4. VX'riyht. Thf Mutton of God, 271-72. 

V Ibid.. 275-76 

6 There a no space here ro discuss these flawed alternatives, but 


I have explored them and their impact on Christian mission think¬ 
ing and practice in The Mission of God, 253-80. 


s5 _ God's Victory over 
The Cr ° er Opposes and Oppresses 

W^sument presents the redeeming d M ,h„f Jcsus , h ^ 
1*%* the person and the event match the Old Wen, p , clurc „f rcdtmp 
as redeemer ,s the champ,on who w.ll do wha.cve, „ uke, ,o ach,evc 
tie"' , his people- It took the surrender of hi, own life. And thc tr0 „ ^ 
re* 1 * \ m0 ment of redempfon, was God s victory over all ,ha, oppose, him and 

SUP* i jj c reation. 

‘"Clearest reference co the exodus in the Gospels comes when Jesus me. w„h 
and Elijah on the Mount of Transfiguration. According ,o Luke "they were 
M° scS about his exodus that he intended to fulfill in Jerusalem" (Luke 9-31 my 
<llk 't g ,ion). Unfortunately the significance is lost in English versions ,ha. ,ran,la,e 
"r ek word cxodoi as “his departure” (how do you “fulfill” a departure') The 
thC area, represeniatives of the Law and the Prophets were hardly chafing abou, 
- death merely as an “exit", but about the fulfillment of ,he Scrip,urcs ,hey had 
J , SU ed such a part in. Specifically, they were referring to the fulfillment of "exodus”. 

h'eved for national lsrae ' U " dcr MOSCS ' "° W IO •* achi <tved for the world by Jesus 
H < imminent and fully intended death would constitute God s great act of redemp- 
on God in Christ would pay the cost of delivering the whole creation from the 
bondage of sin and evil, leading his people out of the darkness of captivity into the 
| ig ht and liberty of God. 

Other gospel writers see exodus motifs elsewhere. Matthew sees events in thc 
infancy of Jesus as exodus replayed (Matt. 2:13-15). Mark uses thc new exodus 
imagery of Isaiah 40-55 in his understanding of the life and accomplishment of 
Jesus (Mark 1:3; 4:35-5:13). Luke does the same in recording the song of Zecha- 
riah. with its rejoicing in the anticipated redemption of God’s people from the 
tyranny of their enemies (Luke 1:67 - 79). Jesus died at Passover time, with its 
memory of the historical exodus deliverance and its hopes that God would deliver 
his people again. 

Paul uses the language of redemption, sometimes in its more literal sense of ran¬ 
som, thc purchase of freedom for those in bondage (probably with the Greek and 
Roman practice of slaves gaining freedom or prisoners of war being ransomed, c.g., 
1 Tim. 2:6), but sometimes also with the Old Testament exodus in the background. 
In Romans, for example, he looks forward to the whole creation being liberated 
from its bondage to decay, as we anticipate the redemption of our bodies (Rom. 
8:18-25). Redemption is both the accomplishment of Christ through his death 
for our forgiveness (Eph. 1:7; Col. 1:14), and also the future complete liberation to 
which we look forward (Eph. 1:14; 4:30). As the Israelites did at Passover, so Chris¬ 
tians can look back to the cross as God s historic rescue mission and look forward 
to final redemption of ourselves and all creation. 













lust as the exodus was God's great defeat of the usurped claims an<) 

J |he cross was God's victory over the pnne,palu.es and p 0Wcrs 

2:15). The exodus imagery j s '^° 1 - 


Pharaoh, so 

H^t'ory. God inoug-o.es the 
„oHsrael in the exodus (torn Egypt. He estoblishes h.s 
n ° , ,h the notion at Mount Sinai, provides for h.s 
pete's needs ^ the wilderness for forty years, ond finally 

'"t plan d of redemptive history we 

find Jesus Christ's incornotion. life, death and resu.recl.on. 

The lour New Testoment evangelists home at least parts ot 
then gospel norrotives in exodus terms and patterns. Chr.sts 
leoching ol his disciples is often informed by the exodus ex- 
penence and his actions among the multitudes have exodus 
overtones . exodus themes ond potterns help explain the 
events of Christ's life and death. 

At the end of redemptive history is the Apocalypse. John 
makes use of exodus allusions and patterns in the Apoca¬ 
lypse to bring the biblical narrative to its conclusion The 
ancient Israelites entered Canaan, their Promised Land. New 
Testament Christians enter the promised rest of their salvation 
and freedom from their sins. At the end of it all, the redeemed 
of all ages will enter the New Jerusalem and their exile will 
finally be over. They will be home The exodus is never far 
from the readers of the Old and New Testaments. 

Richard Patterson and Michael Trovers 7 


strongest in Colossians 

For [God the Father] has res CUcd 
us from thc dominion of dark * 
and brought us into the kinJtT 
of thc Son he loves, i n whom ^ 
have redemption, thc forejv 
of sins. (Col. 1:13-14) *** 

In other words, in the Old 
New Testaments, redemption j,*? 
act of God in which he stands' 
as the great champion of his p COp ^ P 
exerts his mighty strength, and p^’ 
the full cost of rescuing them f roni 
all that opposes and oppresses them 
It involves the defeat of all oppressive 
power and the reversal of all dimen¬ 
sions of bondage that afflict people 
It brings his people “out from under" 
and brings them into a new relation¬ 
ship with God. And that new relation¬ 
ship calls for the practical response of 
redemptive living in mission for God 
in the world. 


RESPONDING TO GOD'S REDEMPTION 

Called to Rejoice 

The first instinctive response to the great exodus deliverance was to break out in 
songs of rejoicing, as Moses and Miriam did (Ex. 15:1 -21). The song of Moses 
celebrates God as redeemer, emphasizing that he has won a great victory over his 
enemies, that he is beyond comparison with any of the gods of the nations, that 
he has redeemed his people, and that other peoples will be affected by the news of 


Richard Patterson and Michael Travers. “Contours of the comprehensive summary of thc exodus theme in both Old and Net* 
fcsodus Motif in Jesus' Earthly Ministry,’ Wtftmtnstrr Theological Testaments. 
journal 66 (2004): 25-27 (also 46-47). This article has a fine and 


PEOPLE WHO AJJEjEOj^ED fQR 
event. The song is a celebration of the reign of God demons,,,^ 


LIVING 


in hi 


this g rca ' of redemption. 

Ijoicing i" redemption was no, to die away like the cheering and appU* 
’’ tnnrtmp victorv. Ir wa« m k-v_ i . . ° 


But 


*nd of a gr«‘ W W “'° ^ > habit off*,™., ^ 

tided in CU, ' U : e : Th 7 f Cd 7, P ' ,V ? ofGod ' in a sense, conun^ 

J lired in the worshiping life of Israel. 

. aC tuaIiz cu 

t0 , a re the Holy One, 

Y hroned upon (or dwelling in) the praises of Israel. 

E° [ r ° (Ps. 22:3. my translation, in preference to the NIV/TNIV) 

The Hfe of Israel "' aS ty ‘ imCS of dicing in God that punctuated 

t Annual calendar. The Passover m the spring, of course, was ,hc most specific 
Oration of che exodus dehverance. Bu, the autumn harvest provided another 
C Lunity for telling the old, old story of YHWH and his lose and singing the 

° PP of redemption (Deur. 26:5-11). 

“’"Rejoicing in redemption was thus no, only personal, bu, also communal (all 
,ions of society were to be allowed to join in), and also commanded. It was no, 
iCC much an optional emotional bonus as an inculcated community responsibility 
j benefit (Deut. 16:11; cf. Neh. 8:10-12). Old Testament Israelites would have 
ereed with the lines in the Anglican Eucharistic prayer, “It is not only right, i, is 

our duty and our joy at all times and in all places to give you thanks and praise_" fl 

° Peter, then, is being authentically scriptural and Israelite when he quotes the 
book of Exodus to tell his readers, most likely predominantly Gentile believers, 
that they have also had their exodus experience, and he immediately adds that 
their first practical response to it should be to live lives of declarative praise, as thc 
God-centred context in which they should also be living lives of practical goodness 
among the nations. Praise and practice together are missional functions, and both 
arc what we are called to in response to God’s redeeming love. 

But you are a chosen people, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s special posses¬ 
sion, that you may declare the praises of him who called you out of darkness into 
his wonderful light. (1 Peter 2:9) 

We shall consider the missional importance of such praise and prayer in chapter 14. 

Called to Imitate 

The exodus permeated Israel’s laws and customs. It is mentioned many times as 
motivation for obedience to a range of social requirements. This is where the experi¬ 
ence of redemption blends into the practice of redemptive living. 


K>5 


8. The phrases properly capture thc biblical emphasis that 
thanksgiving is both a command we arc to obey (“our duty") and a 
pleasure we arc to enjoy (“our joy"). 












CHAPTER 6 


The exodus is no< merely an even! in history. It becomes a model f 0[ . 
iour. As a redeemed people. Israel must live out the same qualities ,h„ m 
YHWH to act as their divine g<*l. Part of the misston of God's redeemed ^ 
is ,o reflect the character of their redeemer in the way they behave to othe,^ 
that means especially the chief requirements of any *<*/: costly compass,^' ^ 
mitment to justice, caring generosity, redemptivcly effective action. Th osc ’ C ° l# ' 
things that are involved in redemptive living. 


Slave Release 

So it is not surprising to find that the first laws given to Israel-a bunch of 
slaves-immediately after the Ten Commandments, have to do with the w 
were to treat those who, in their own society, would find themselves i n some f 
of bonded labour (Ex. 21:1 - 11). “Hebrew servants” were probably not ethn ^ 
elites, but a vulnerable class of landless people in the ancient Near Eastern . **** 


who lived by selling their services as labourers, soldiers, or whatever was av^l l*** 
Israel’s law required that after six years of service they were to be granted the * * 
of freedom-an “exodus" provision. °^ 0fl 

The same body of law makes Israel’s experience in Egypt an explicit motivati 
not treating foreigners in their midst in the way they had suffered in Egypt (£ x 2} ** 
Deuteronomy 15:1-18 is possibly the warmest chapter in the Old Test 
about the economics of generosity. It preaches compassion for the needy in a hi h/ 
relational manner. B ^ 


If anyone is poor among your people in any of the towns of the land that the Lord 
your God is giving you, do not be hardhearted or tightfisted toward them. Rather 
be openhanded and freely lend them whatever they need.... There will always be 
poor people in the land. Therefore I command you to be openhanded toward thosc 
of your people who arc poor and needy in your land. (Deut. 15:7-11) 


Generosity 

When the passage from Deuteronomy moves on immediately to its command to 
show generosity to released slaves, it explicitly cites the exodus as the model and 
motivation for such behaviour: 


And when you release them, do not send them away empty-handed. Supply them 
liberally from your flock, your threshing floor and your winepress. Give to them 
as the Lord your God has blessed you. Remember that you were slaves in Egypt and 
the Lord your God redeemed you. That is why I give you this command today (Deut 
15:13-15; italics added) 


Those who know what it is to be redeemed must live redemptively towards oth- 
es P' cull >' thosc W *K> are now in the same kind of need as Israel was when God 


|*e‘ )en ’ P literal use of the language of redemptton u in Uv„ K 
The 1,10 (t)C buying back of land that had been (or was about to 
apr 11 ^ a loan, and to the buying back of family member, „bo 
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i'on for all such behaviour, rheology and economi, : 


«**', but combine in the biblical experience and practice of tedemptmn 
U °'vlicah p ut f h e rv-’o together with devastating log), RodM . . 

. how it moves through the history of redemption, to God, tevelanon ..1 
"°'i i, and universal moral demands. 
exp l,cl 


The same dynamic principle of reflecting our redeemer through mfcmpch' 
permeates the New Testament also. How many times can wc say the Lord * Pravct 
lid not notice this principle? “And forgive us our sins, for we ourschcs forgive 
everyone indebted to us” (Luke 11:4; NRSV)."> 

C ' In Matthew’s version, the word is “debts” in both parts of the petition, though 
jesus explains it in terms of “transgressions”-affirming that God\ forgiveness of 
our transgressions is linked to our willingness to forgive the transgressions of others 
But in a society where poverty and debt were endemic and a major cause of social 
unrest, the prayer that God would “release for us our debts” had a strongly economic 
ring, as well as pointing to the reality of our sins against God. There is no need to 
opt for either an exclusively spiritual or exclusively financial interpretation of the 
prayer at this point. The link between sins and debts crops up elsewhere in Jesus 
teaching as we shall see. 

The more crucial point we are making here is that the forgiving action of God 
and the compassionate action of those who pray to him arc integrally linked. As 
those who know God’s forgiveness, we are to behave in like manner to thosc who 
have offended us-especially those who have debts. 

The joy of being released from debt (one of the meanings of redemption, as wc 
have seen) should produce a willingness to release others from debt, an act that 


veness and Debts 




9. For fuller analysis of these economic measures in Old Tes¬ 
tament Israel, sec my Old Testament Ethics for the People of God. 
146-211, and God's People in God's Land, and the bibliography 
cited in both books. 

10. Inexplicably, the N1V and TN1V, which so often use differ¬ 


ent English words for tbr same Hebrew or Greek cite* - 
important verbal fwivnwe in the ongvnai. here wkoove i 
same English word, "sins.* where the tru dei-Ocr*ir _j 
ent words, thus obscuring an important verbal dia.*- n 
original. 
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CHAPTER 6 



„ i5 no , we con eorn forgiveness by being forgiving k b 
rather to OU. experience of God's g-ea, mercy should moke 
us merciful people. 

The experience of grace transforms us mto gracious 
people It is not just about inter-personal confl.ct It is about 
how we treat other people. It is about econom.c generos.ty. 
While God forgives our sins, we forgive our debtors. Luke 
could have used the word 'sin' in both cases, but he chose 
to highlight the economic implications of Jesus' words. 

In the Old Testament Year of Jubilee debts were forgiven 
and slaves were set free as the people celebrated God's grace 
to them in providing atonement (see Lev. 25 and Deut. 15). 
Now the Lamb of God who takes away the sins of the world 
has come. In the light of God's forgiveness, a new era of eco¬ 
nomic and social relations has begun among those forgiven 
and set free by Christs death. The followers of Jesus are to live 
as both recipients of, and participants in, a permanent jubilee. 


reflects the generosity of t h 
redeemer. This is precisely ^ ° n H| 
Jesus’ parable in Matthew \\ 
which Jesus told to explain lh 
cal meaning and scope of f 0 C ^ 
within God’s kingdom. r ^ IVcn ess 
Experience of redem ption ^ 
generate redemptive living. T , Ust 
the missional outflow of w h ai is 
has done for us. The mission ofn^ 
people has such intensely Dr ^ 
dimensions. P act,c *l 

The principle of reflecting 
experience of God’s redeeming grac ° Ur 
how we live and especially i n 0Ur trea" 
ment of others is found throughout th 
New Testament. A few examples m a £ 
the point clear: 


• Be merciful, just as your Father is merciful (Luke 6:36). 

• Love each other as I have loved you (John 15:12). 

• Be kind and compassionate to one another, forgiving each other, just as in 
Christ God forgave you (Eph. 4:32). 

• Accept one another, then, just as Christ accepted you (Rom. 15:7). 

• See that you also excel in this grace of giving.... For you know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sake he became 
poor, so that you through his poverty might become rich (2 Cor. 8:7-9). 

• This is how we know what love is: Jesus Christ laid down his life for us. And 
we ought to lay down our lives for one another. If any one of you has mate¬ 
rial possessions and sees a brother or sister in need but has no pity on them, 
how can the love of God be in you? (1 John 3:16- 17). 

LIVING REDEMPTIVELY IN MISSION 

How then can we relate this survey of some dimensions of the biblical theology of 
redemption, with its exodus roots and its fulfillment at the cross, to life in mission 
for the people of God? 

We have seen that in both Old and New Testaments, redemption was not just a 
historical fact of the past, nor just a personal experience to be enjoyed in the present, 
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through Social Involvement (Leicester IVP, 2004). 96-97. ? 
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' hC ;l P - concern and action alongside the spiritual dimensions of personal forgive- 
Or rather, and with greater biblical faithfulness, i, is the biblical basis for the 
Integration of all these dimensions within the comprehensive good news of the bibli- 
cal gospel- Such holistic, or integral, understandings of mission point to the totality 
„fwhat God accomplished for Israel in the paradigmatic redemptive event-the 
xodus. And I believe they are right to do so. 12 


Keeping the Cross Central 

However, 1 have stressed in this chapter that we must see the exodus in the light of 
the cross, and vice versa. God’s redemption is in reality one great redeeming achieve¬ 
ment-even though spread across centuries of human history. The redeemed in the 
new creation sing the song of Moses and the Song of the Lamb (Rev. 15:3), because 
essentially it is one song celebrating one great redeemer and his one great redemptive 
work in history. 

For this reason, when we think of the mission of God’s people in holistic or 
integral terms as described above, it is vital that we keep the cross central to every 
dimension of mission that we engage in. The following section is an extract from The 
Mission of God in which I expressed a passionate concern for this, and since I don’t 
think I can say it any better, I quote it here. 

All Christian mission flows from the cross-as its source, its power, and as that 
which defines its scope. 

It is vital that we see the cross as central and integral to every aspect of holistic, bibli¬ 
cal mission— that is, of all we do in the name of the crucified and risen Jesus. It is a 

12. I have discussed such a holistic understanding of mission, 
with particular reference to the exodus and also the jubilee, in The 
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CHAPTER 6 


A church without social ethics rooted 
in the moral vision of the Scripture with 
its emphasis on justice, mercy, and hu¬ 
mility before God is in no condition to 
avoid irrelevance in relation to the great 
problems that affect humankind. At best 
it will concentrate on empty ritualism and 
private morality, but will remain indif¬ 
ferent to the plight of the poor and the 
rope of God's creation. At worst it will 
foil to recognize its own captivity to the 
culture-ideology of consumerism and will 
be used by the powerful to provide reli¬ 
gious legitimization to their unjust socio¬ 
economic and political system and even 
to war. 

Rene Pod ilia 13 


mistake, in my view, to think that, while our evangelism must be centred 
cross (as of course it has to be), our social engagement and other forms of !** 
mission work have some other theological foundation or justification. M ‘ CaI 

Why is the cross just as important across the whol 
of mission? Because in all forms of Christian mission • ^ 
name of Christ we are confronting the powers of evil ' j ^ 


kingdom of Satan - with all their dismal effects on hu 
and the wider creation. If we are to proclaim and dcr 


and the 

m *n lif e 


the reality of the reign of God in Christ-that is, if wc^ 
to proclaim that Jesus is king, in a world which likes still^ 
chant “we have no king but Caesar" and his many succcsso^ 
including mammon-then we will be in direct conflict with 
the usurped reign of the evil one, in all its legion manif Csu 
tions. The deadly reality of this battle against the powers of 


evil is the unanimous testimony of those who 


Slru ggle for 


justice, for the needs of the poor and oppressed, the sick and 
the ignorant, and even those who seek to care for and protect 
God s creation against exploiters and polluters, just as much 
as it is the experience of those (frequently the same people) 
who struggle cvangelistically to bring people to faith in Christ 
as Saviour and Lord and plant churches. In <z//such work we 
confront the reality of sin and Satan. In all such work we are 
challenging the darkness of the world with the light and good 
news of Jesus Christ and the reign of God through him. 


By what authority can we do so? With what power are we competent to engage the 
powers of evil? On what basis dare we challenge the chains of Satan, in word and 
deed, in people’s spiritual, moral, physical and social lives? Only through the cross. 


• Only in the cross is there forgiveness, justification and cleansing for guilty 
sinners. 

• Only in the cross stands the defeat of evil powers. 

• Only in the cross is there release from the fear of death and its ultimate 
destruction altogether. 

• Only in the cross are even the most intractable of enemies reconciled. 

• Only in the cross will we finally witness the healing of all creation. 

The fact is that sin and evil constitute bad news in every area of life on this 
planet. The redemptive work of God through the cross of Christ is good news for 
every area of life on earth that has been touched by sin-which means every area of 
life. Bluntly, we need a holistic gospel because the world is in a holistic mess. And 
by God s incredible grace we have a gospel big enough to redeem all that sin and 


13. Rene Padilla. “The Biblical Basis for Social Ethics.' Trans¬ 
forming thr World* The Gospel and Social Responsibility ( e ds. Jamie 


A. Grant and Dewi A. Hughes; Nottingham: IVP, 2009). 187-204 
(esp. 191). 
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The Church as an Exodus and Jubilee Community 

vhile we keep the cross central to all that we mean bj the mk*m 
BUt V we need to view it from the Mount of Transfiguration ,n convert . . n 
pC °h Moses and Elijah, as “the exodus that Jesus intended to fulfill* That 
' V,t do not see the cross as that which replaced the oodua I U |0 
^ mic ana political aspects of the exodus simply drop away, leaving only a .ptniual 
tnificance). Rather, we see the cross as the fulfillment of the exodus. indud.n, 
within its total redemptive accomplishment final liberation from all that eruL>o 
and oppresses humanity and creation. Of course, we do oot ycKMetb .mplction 
of that redemptive work in present history, but we look forward to it in its ultimate 
totality, as Paul does in Romans 8. The “day of redemption" still lies ahead, even 
though the achievement of redemption has been won at the cross. 

Our biblical theology for life has to build the span of its great arch of redempt x r 
from the Torah to Revelation. 


SUMMARY 

We have seen, then, that our biblical theology of redemption portrays God as the 
divine Redeemer. He is the one who undertakes to do whatever it takes and to pa\ 
whatever it costs to deliver his people from all that oppresses them. He is the great 
champion who wins the victory that sets his people free. The exodus provides the 
Old Testament model of redemption and shows how broad and comprehensive a 
thing it is when God steps in as redeemer. The New Testament presents the cro*> 
and resurrection of Jesus as the grand exodus par excellence- the crowning accom¬ 
plishment of God’s redeeming will and power, his victory over all powers, human 
and satanic, that oppose him and oppress his people. 


14. Wright, Mission of God, 314-16. 
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So what then is the mission of God’s people? Surely it is to live as ^ 
have experienced that redeeming power of God already, and whose lives- i n <£ 
and corporate-arc signposts to the ultimate liberation of all creation and h Urn 
from every form of oppression and slavery. 

For that reason, we engage in redemptive living that seeks to bring the diff 
dimensions of God's idea of redemption-as expressed in the exodus and Y^’ 
Jubilee-to bear on all such manifestations of oppression as surround us. And ^ * 
why we too must converse with Moses and Elijah, for it is the Law and the P ro 
that provide us with so many resources to put flesh and blood on what it mear^ 
live redemptively, to be moved by compassion, justice and generosity i n a w 0r |d ^ 
cruelty, exploitation and greed. 

That, after all, is what the Scriptures are for, according to Paul (referring t0 
Old Testament): 


The Christian community is both a sign 
and a promise of God's coming libera¬ 
tion. We are the presence of God's liber¬ 
ating kingdom in a broken world. We ore 
the place where liberation can be found, 
offering a home for exiled people. We 
are to welcome the broken people to a 
community of broken people. We are the 
community among whom liberation is a 
present reality-the jubilee people who 
live with new economic and social rela¬ 
tionships. We are the light of the world, 
a city on a hill. The challenge for us is to 
articulate Jesus' message of liberation in 
a way that connects with people's experi¬ 
ence and offers a place of liberation in 
the Christian community. 

Tim Chester 15 


All Scripture is God-brcathcd and is useful for teaching, rebuking, correcting afu j 
training in righteousness, so that all God’s people may be thoroughly equipped f 0f 
ever}' good work. (2 Tim. 3:16- 17) 

1 am not suggesting that the church should seek to reen 
act literal exoduses or promote legislation for enforcing a 
literal jubilee. Rather, we need to see these as models of ^ 
kind of comprehensive redemptive response to human need 
that God himself enacted and then demanded of his people 
Where there is political injustice, economic exploits 
tion, social oppression and spiritual bondage, what actions 
are appropriate for those who share God’s compassion and 
justice, demonstrated at the exodus? 

Where people are torn apart by an upward spiral of 
debt and a downward spiral of poverty, with all the human 
indignity and social exclusion that go with them, what 
actions reflect the theological principles of the jubilee, with 
its insistence that debt should not have eternal life and 
that the failures of one generation should not condemn all 
future generations to poverty? 

Will we, in other words, choose to define our own 
mission with some degree of similarity to the way Jesus 
defined his own, drawing on the prophet’s reframing of the 
language and the hopes of exodus and jubilee? 


‘The Spirit of the Lord is on me, 
because he has anointed me 
to proclaim good news to the poor. 
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TO THE WORLD 


REMEMBERING THE STORY 

The Story That Provides a Reason for Living 

Who are we arui what are we here for? These could be said to be the 
seeking to answer in the whole of this book: What is the mission 
But even at the personal level such questions are challenging. What is * 
identity and what is the purpose of your existence in this world? '° Ur * ni <cf 
The answer depends on what story you think you are part of. W 
little stories of our own lives on the assumption of some larger story th 

r/% nr r\r fhlf ^noiioh C<“nC^ m lllnu' lie fn rU ‘ I. ’ ^ 


sense to us, or that makes enough sense to allow us to think it is 


worth going on living. That is true even if you have to make such ' 
for yourself rather than seeing yourself within a grand story' that t ran ^ 
own life, and transcends even the material universe. That is certainly what ^ 
have to do, though one wonders if they manage to make a satisfying job ofj^T? 
don’t have much of a story to tell. * ^ 

If we step back again to the Old Testament, we could ask the same q 
about the Israelites. Who were they , and what were they there for? And the wj°* 
answer has to come out of the big story they were part of. So at this point we ^ 
another step forward in seeing the significance of the grand biblical narrative that 
we surveyed in chapter 2. This is why it matters so much to have a grasp of it 
Here, then, is God s own answer to those questions for the Old Testament Israel¬ 
ites: “Who are we and what arc we here for?” It comes in one of the most influential 
verses in the Bible. 




Then Moses went up to God, and the Lord called to him from the mountain and 
said, “This is what you are to say to the house of Jacob and what you arc to tell the 
people of Israel: ‘You yourselves have seen what I did to Egypt, and how I carried 
you on eagles’ wings and brought you to myself. Now if you obey me fully and keep 
my covenant, then out of all nations you will be my treasured possession. [5b] For 
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J what he was there to be and to do. 
in j as we saw in chapter 2, it is the 
A " that drove the New Testament 
TuTch out in its mission to the world. 
C So then, in thinking about what it 
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is about our identity as the people of 
God that necessitates our involvement 
in mission, we need once again to pay attention to thc story-as God surveys it in 
this text. 


The Story So For 

So as we turn in this chapter to study Exodus 19:3-6, remember that all thc way 
through this book we are building biblical theology for life-which means that the 
theology we dig out of this story and God’s comment on it can be applied to our 
own lives precisely because this is part of our story, part of the big story that gives 
meaning and purpose to our lives as God’s people. 

We know the story so far. The Israelites had been oppressed as an ethnic minor¬ 
ity in Egypt. God, out of compassion and faithfulness, sent Moses to deliver them. 
After a series of plagues on Pharaoh and Egypt, they had escaped, and God sealed 
their deliverance by a miraculous crossing of the sea, celebrated by Moses and 
Miriam in Exodus 15. Then God had provided them with food, with water, with 
protection from their enemies, and with a bit of organizational common sense from 
Moses’ father-in-law (Exodus 16-18). 






CHAPTER 7 


Wcrc 'g«h tIed 
was ^ 


But now at last. God had got the Israelites to himself, as i, 
foot of Mount Sinai, as he had promised Moses (Ex. 3:12). I, was tin*7% 
Time to make sense of the story so far. Ttmc to help them understand ,£'** ■ 
U all Time to tell them who they were, and what they were to be and d fN 
in this new svorld situation in which they found themselves. 0 

That is the thrust of Exodus 19:1 -6. The speech of God at this po ini ■ 
hinge between the great story of redemption in the first half of the 
making of the covenant, the giving of the law, and the construction 0 f l"* 1 ' 1 * 
nade in the second half of the book. It is explanatory, encouraging and chalL^ 
all at once. 

Most of all, this text gave to Israel (and gives to us, as w c will sec once 
it into our biblical theology) an identity, a role, and a mission in the worU^ 
with the privileges and the responsibilities that go along with them. d ’ S 
So then, in verses 4-6 God points in three directions. He points back^\ 
recent past. He points forward to his future vision for all nations. And he ° • 
the present responsibilities of Israel. And in every direction we find God’s ' ntlt0 

\r 


PAST GRACE: GOD'S 
SALVATION-EXODUS 19:4 

The first words God tells Moses to speak to the Israelites are a reminder. “Youyou- 
selves have seen what I did.... And of course, so they had. It was a recent memory 
Only three months previously (v. 1) they had been slaves in Egypt, enduring ^ 
tematic state-sponsored genocide as an ethnic minority. But now, as wc explored 
in the last chapter, they are comprehensively liberated. A bit footsore and wean, 
perhaps. A bit bored of manna already, perhaps. But free, with the Egyptian opp fft . 
sion already fading into the past. And all of that was because God had taken the 
initiative. He had acted out of his compassion, love and faithfulness to his promise 


to their ancestors. 

So God points emphatically to this as his opening words. He points to his grace 
in action, caring for them enough to liberate them, to exercise his mighty hand and 
outstretched arm in defeating their oppressors and rescuing them from the placed 
slavery and death. God’s grace has been proved in history. God s justice has been 
done, the mighty put down and the poor lifted up. God was their great redeemer 
as we saw in chapter 6. 

Whatever is going to come next in the story (which the reader knows, of course, 
but the Israelites in the story do not yet) will thus be founded on that historical 
grace of God. Soon we will be in the world of the Ten Commandments (ch. 20, 
the wider law in the Book of the Covenant (chs. 21 -23), and the making of the 
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'T^phasize this po« m becauseofam'sundemandmg that ww.il v ,. : . 

C (he difference between the < >ld and New Testament* Mam ( ... . 

ab ° U Ucan be summed up by saying that in the Old Tevramem po^V rr„d « 

^ d bv obeying the law. whereas in rhr V* lestUNM Auk Gl* few 

we can only get saved by grace through faith But the first is a d tt ortrd Mi r a 


1 c form of that view (though not nc.irlv ao U.mt as than what 
S °unc in I 11 " arg umcnts with tome of the Jc wi who l.w 
geology and practice. But as Paul himself pointed out. *ah ha 
^•en in the Old Testament, a matter of God s promise , 

(like Abraham). 

Grace came first, faith next, and obedience to the law ■ oca uj 
believing response in action to what God had already done. 

So here in our text, God reminds the Israelites that he had already delivered 
t hem, and only then did he say, “Now let’s talk about your obedience ,n rop* - 
t o what I have done.” The very shape of the book ofEsotfcl l , a hole impUaiK 
the theology that is explicit in 


supports the tneoiogy mat 

this text. We have 18 chapters of salva 
tion before we get a single chapter of 
law. Law is the response to grace, not 
the means of earning it. 

The same basic principle flows 
through biblical theology, ethics and 
mission. Commands follow grace. 

Generosity is commanded in Deuter¬ 
onomy, but obedience to that com¬ 
mand is motivated by blessing already 
received. “Give to them as the Lord 
your God has blessed you” (Deut. 

15:14). Love is commanded by Jesus, 
but our obedience starts with his love 
for us: “We love because he first loved 
us (1 John 4:19). Mutual forgiveness is 
commanded by Paul, but our obedi¬ 
ence is based on being forgiven ourselves: “forgiving each other, just as in Christ 
God forgave you (Eph. 4:32). We are sent out in mission by the comirund of Christ. 
But the prior reality was God’s grace in sending Jesus into the world (John 17:18). 


Alreody m Ex 4 31 these peopie »» ? ^ ~ - 

of God spoken by Moses and bow dowe aw mowwp 
YHWH The Passover mater-os cor’ t- % «• . <v z. □ 
theme (12 27J, and if comes lo a cwx< r ^ ,* - j 
tivity of 15.1-21. The people wfic are da *-3 • — * ..: • 
are the elect people of God. a coevrvr *, or «oa gr w ody 
worshiping YHWH. It ,s as such o peop- of God -w. 
fear the Lord* and ‘believe m the k - God s sav¬ 
ing octions. undertaken at *ne c . r* ~ ^ 3-^^’ 

the community mto a new orbit of lie ana c -. ^ _• 

the people have responded io fcr ^p be e vt 
any talk of obeying the ia* God ‘3 3 «-« • . 
lives The covenant at S*noi ^ a spec he ec.-evo' - ^ - 
an already existing covenc™ [ e Ac t -- 

redeemed. bel.ev*ng. worv~ p-'g c:".- > 

feenre E Ft 


• icrcnce t. t-rethcim. Exodus (Interpretation: A Bible Commcn- 

“ry For Teaching and Preaching; Louisville: John Knox. 1991). 209. 














CHAPTER 7 


If we were to transpose God’s words to Israel into a New T 
context, it would be as if God were to point to the cross of K 

“You have seen what I have done...After that, whatever acti ^ * nd uS* 
or missional obedience, is a matter of grateful response. ^ J \ 
Like the Israelites, we need to remind ourselves nfr \ 

L:_:„| -,U„_ ^° d * 


st rated 
mission 


—vjod s n 

ed in historical redemption and then go on to underct j P3SI gUo i 
ion in the light of it. 

* 


FUTURE GRACE: GOD'S 
MISSION-EXODUS 19:5B 


I wonder what the view was like from the top of Mount Sinai I n k 
phorical language of the story, that is where God “was”. That is wh C PlCt0rid,rt ^ 
That is where Moses, and later the elders, had to go to meet with J* 

Down at the foot of the mountain, the only people around vT ^ 
e Amalekites had been scattered in defeat. It may have been^^ 


The 


A1It a “ llclcu ucrcat - it may have been easvf ^ 

imagine they were the only people God was interested in. They were’ h ^ 
had been rescued, fed, watered, protected and brought to this place fo 

encounter with the living God. And of course, at one level thev w ** 

X were right. 


A Special People, but Not the Only People 

There was indeed a unique and special relationship between God and this 
established through Abraham. Israel was, as God had instructed Moses io S 
raoh, “my firstborn son” (Ex. 4:22). And God would reinforce that special reh 
tionship in 19:5 (“my treasured possession”), and then consolidate it in the Si 
covenant a few chapters later. But it was far from being exclusive in the sense th* 
YH WH could be considered as merely the local god of one particular people 

YHWH never had been and never would be the God of Israel alone (cf. Rom 
3:29). On the contrary, from his elevated mountain-top altitude, as it were, God 
surveys “the whole earth”, and “all the nations”, and they all belong to him. In other 
words, that unique and special relationship with Israel must be placed within the 
wider universal framework of God’s global ownership. 

Yes, God had just rescued one particular nation out of bondage. But his ulti¬ 
mate goal was to offer salvation to all nations. Yes, God had just demonstrated his 
sovereign power in one particular land, the land of Egypt. But even while doing so, 
he had made it repeatedly plain to Pharaoh himself that his intention was to prose 
that the whole earth belongs to him and his sovereignty knows no boundaries (Ex. 
9:14, 16, 29). This is the universal scope of God’s mission, as we have been seeing 
repeatedly so far in our survey. 
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0 f course, we can grant that the references to all the umti 
^^Pxodus 19:5 serve primarily to emphasue the vpccuJ .• 
ea fth ,n j srat l will have in that wider context NevenheWa*. in , 
r olc th<lt ^ such a crucial juncture in Israel s pilgrimage, at a p- 
co^. tor j C al address to them, the double reference to this um>rr. 
God 5 « t ^ c whole earth"), is very telling. 

f al1 ” an °: < .w from the top of Sinai is 360-degrec, wide angle parv*., 

The v,c . • • . • - 


n d intentions span the whole earth and all nations The people jrwi •>- 
v is , o n a (Israel at Sinai). The God who addresses them is iwrw.wi. ,. 

££SP» u * ,obal - 


Uof« n,s * nec l business 

U of course it is!” WC might exclaim, lor who is God . 

^ Ut °|| ? 'Phis is the God who introduced himself to Moses at this very p, t ai 
> ftCra n i n g bush on Mount Sinai, with the words. "I am the God of your fat! n 
1 C God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob' < Lx. 3*> 1 V - * 
w enough now about the God of Abraham to understand that his mtr' • 

^ lude all nations. As we explored in chapter 4, this is the God who \p«jkf repeal 
"dly in Genesis of his promise to bless Abraham and through him all natior 

So God’s business with Israel is really his unfinished business with the rest ui the 
world, as it has been ever since Genesis 10 and 11. This part of the story is no excep¬ 
tion, but rather the continuation of that great drama. Exodus 19:5b, even while 
focuses primarily on Israel’s distinctive role, won’t let the story of Israel proceed 
without a reminder of God’s wider agenda and the ultimately universal scope ot h 
saving sovereignty. 

That, then, is the big picture. That is the reminder of the big story, which is the 
long-term biblical story of God’s bringing all nations into the sphere of his blcs> g 
That’s what told the Israelites who they were. That’s what made sense of the pan 
of the story they had just lived through, and that was the foundation for what God 
now expected from them. 

Putting our first and second main sections together now, we see here the fur** 
grace of God’s ultimate mission to the nations alongside the past grace of God s 
historical act of redemption. And the whole story of Old Testament Israel is dung 
between these two poles. 

And so is the story of our own lives as disciples of Christ in every gcncranor. 
This is what frames the mission of God’s people. All our missional response to God 
lies between the past and the future, between grace and glory, between historical 
salvation and ongoing mission, between what God has done and what God will yet 
do, between where we have come from and where we are going. 
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^rricular U sra 

f*nished Business 

Uni 1 . we might exclaim. For who is this God who is speaking 
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after all? Tl 7 bush on Mount Sinai, with thc words, “l am thc God of your father 
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the LjO nQW a bout the God of Abraham to understand that his intention* 

know en As we cxp lored in chapter 4, this is the God who spoke repeat 

ind u £ enesis of his promise to bless Abraham and through him all nations on 

earth- business with Israel is really his unfinished business with the rest of the 

Id as it has been ever since Genesis 10 and 11 . This part of thc story is no exccp- 
VOf but rather the continuation of that great drama. Exodus 19:5b, even while a 
focuses primarily on Israel's distinctive role, won’t let thc story of Israel proceed 
without a reminder of God’s wider agenda and the ultimately universal scope of his 

saving sovereignty. . . . . . 

That, then, is the big picture. That is the reminder of thc big story, which is the 
long-term biblical story of God’s bringing all nations into the sphere of his blessing. 
That’s what told the Israelites who they were. That’s what made sense of thc part 
of the story they had just lived through, and that was thc foundation for what God 
now expected from them. 

Putting our first and second main sections together now, wc sec here thc furore 
grace of God’s ultimate mission to the nations alongside the past grace ot God s 
historical act of redemption. And the whole story of Old Testament Israel is slung 
between these two poles. 

And so is the story of our own lives as disciples of Christ in every generation. 
This is what frames the mission of God’s people. All our missional response to ^iod 
lies between the past and the future, between grace and glory, between historic* 
salvation and ongoing mission, between what God has done and what God \v ill > ct 
do, between where we have come from and where we arc going. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Who. then, arc we and what are we here for? Wc arc the p eo 
has redeemed out of bondage and sin (past), and (2) through wh^ ' ^ 
to bring blessing to all nations on earth (future). ° m ^dij^S 

Speaking personally, that is the story within which I ma ke 1 

slice of space, time and matter that I call my own life. It make ** 
sense, and brings a great deal more significance, than the phiJs 3 * ? Cai <ka| ^ 
the London buses by Richard Dawkins and his atheist friends j° t ' Cx Pte^‘ 
and purpose to this tiny bundle of intelligent DNA because it | ^ a 
existence within a story that has God at its beginning and its end^ ' 

worth living in. That is a story with a purpose worth living f 0r Cn< * - Th at 
But so what? What, then, did such a location within the n a 
God mean for Israel, and by extension, for us? Between the p ast a UtUrc gra^ 
the present, and so we move on to our third observation in this te^ ^ 



PRESENT GRACE: GOD'S PEOPLE 
IN GOD'S WORLD-EXODUS 19 :6 

“You will be for me a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” 2 

These phrases arc not immediately obvious to us. First, “kingdom" 

are more or less neutral. God is saying, “Of course you will be a n ' ^ 

also a kingdom. But the point is. what kind of nation and kingdom 5 " Th" 
then, is on the descriptive words. Israel was to be priestly and holy 
words wc need to work at understanding properly. arct k 


Priestly 

To understand what it meant for Israel as a whole to be called God’s priesthood 
relation to the nations, we have to understand what Israel’s priests were in reht ^ 
to the rest of the people. Priests stood in the middle, between God on the one hanc 
and all the rest of the people on the other. In that intermediate position, priests ^ 
a twofold task, a job that meant working in both directions: 

Teaching the law of God to the people. The job of the priests was to teach Gods 
law to the people (see Lev. 10:11; Deut. 33:10; Jcr. 18:18). They were appointed to 
make known the ways, word and commands of God. Through the priests God 
would be know n to his people. That’s why, when the people went so badly astrav. 
the prophets said it was because there w'as no knowledge of God in the land. And 
whom did they blame? The priests, for failing to teach (Hos. 4:1 -9; Mai. 2:6-7). 


2 Thu wu • liightv influential text, not only vurlnn the Old Te»- 
(amrni, but lot Jrwuh people in tlirtt diaspora among the nation* 
• lui tlie exile It incubated a conviction that thev had an ethical 
mandate that would he attractive to non-Jewixh people* and that 
dm wa* pan u( their 'munon* For « full dmuiuon of th«* concept 


in pou-OT Judaism, *ce John P. Dickion, Mimm-Comnuneun 
A uni Judaism and in the Pauline Communities The Shift, Earn 
and Background of Early Chmtian Minion (WUNT 2.159; Tie- 
gen Mohr Stebeck. 2003), 51 -60. 
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the sacrifices of the people to God (Lev. 1 -7, etc.). Israelites who had 
Brin . oX t\e way would bring their animal to the sanctuary, lay their hands on 
si nn^ in ^ slaughter it. The priest would take the blood and throw it against the 
it5 h a " scnting God. Then the priest would declare to the worshipers that their 
altar, rCpf ^ onC d for and that they could come back into covenant fellowship with 
5 jn* WCrC t a hen , through the priests and their work of atonement, the people could 


Go* 


God- 


c on lC t0 - o k 0 f priests, then, was to bring God to the people and bring the people to 
ThC ,0 w with rich significance, God says to Israel as a whole people: 

God- So n iH Ifg for me to all the rest of the nations what your priests are for you. 

^° U . U j w iU become known to the world, and through you ultimately / will draw 
Throt<Z h y OU , r 
rid to myself 

w* w j s w hat it meant for Israel to be God s priesthood in the midst of the 

. As the P eo P^ e of YHWH they would have the historical task of bringing 

naU ? nS ..|i-dee of God to the nations, and of bringing the nations to the means of 

t hc knowieus 

nement with God. 

at ° In addition to those twin tasks, it was also a prime privilege and responsibility of 
"iests to bless the people in the name of YHWH (Num. 6:22-27). So the Abra- 
1 • task of being a means of blessing to the nations also 

nstituted being a priesthood in the midst of the nations. 

C as it was the role of the priests to bless the Israelites, so 
it would be the role of Israel as a whole ultimately to be a 
blessing to the nations. 

This dual movement in the priestly role (from God to 
people, and from people to God) is reflected in prophetic 
visions concerning the nations, which included both cen¬ 
trifugal and centripetal dynamics. There would be a going 
out from God and a coming in to God. On the one hand, 
the law, or the justice, or the light of YHWH would go out 
to the nations from Israel or from Zion (e.g., Isa. 42:1 -4). 

On the other hand, the nations could be pictured as coming to YHWH, or to Israel 
or to Jerusalem/Zion (e.g., Isa. 2:2-5; 60:1-3; Zech. 2:11). 

The priesthood of the people of God, then, is a missional function , which stands 
in continuity with their Abrahamic election and impacts the nations. Just as Israel’s 
priests were called and chosen to be the servants of God and his people, so Israel 
as a whole is called and chosen to be the servant of God and all peoples. Exodus 
19:4-6 carries forward the intention of Genesis 12:1 -3, in the saving purposes of 
God for the world. 


Israel as a 'kingdom of priests* is Is'oe 
committed to the extension throughout the 
world of the ministry of Yahwehs pres¬ 
ence .. a kingdom not run by pc *ic>cns 
depending upon strength and conniv¬ 
ance but by priests depending on faith 
in Yahweh, a servant nation instead of a 
ruling nation. 

John I. Durham 3 


3. John I. Durham, Exodus (Word Bible Commentary; Waco, 

TX: Word. 1987), 263. 
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The mission of God’s people, then, includes being God’s 
world. We are a representative people. Our task is to represent thcT^^i 
world, and to bring the world to ac k ' 

God. This fits exactly with the way V 

also presents our responsibility as £h r * ^ V 
Certainly this was exactly how Pau^^ ^ 
work as a missionary to the Gentil ^ ^ V 

' ' ‘ " * es ' ,ht % 


The fact that Exodus 19:3-8 is a form of 
reworking of Genesis 12:1-3 reminds 
us that this designation links with Yhwh's 
lordship over the whole world and works 
toward the worlds inclusion rather than 
its exclusion. The stretching of the royal 
priesthood to include other peoples 
(Rev. 1:6) is in keeping with the Abraha- 


reminds the Romans of 


John Gold ingay' 


the grace God gave me to be a minis,er 0 frt 
the Gentiles. He gave me the priestly d 
the gospel of God, so that the Gentile P ’° d ^ ■ 
an offering acceptable to God, sanctiR^' 

Spirit. (Rom. 15:15-16; italics added) 



In other words, Paul saw his role as b 
the nations and bringing the nations , 0 
cures himself as a priest in doing so . Pau| 
course, have functioned as a priest in t„ , 
of the tribe of Benjamin, not Levi Buth”^ 
priestly job-not in some professional ordainllS 
within the church, but in his evangelistic m "*<* 
among the Gentiles. Evangelism is 

But we must not confine this task only , 0 „ 
missionaries. Peter applies our very same text (eTbT* 
believers, writing probably to a mixture of Jewish fT 
tile believers scattered over several provinces in 
Notice in this rich text how Peter combines several Old Testament referen * * 
Exodus 19:6, and goes on to insist that it affects how we are to liveamong^^' 


If somebody reads on the side of a Lon¬ 
don bus, 'There probably is no God 
they should think, 'That can't be 
right. I know Sally, and she's a Christian, 
and God is very clearly alive and well in 
her life." We are called to be the living 
proof of the living God, to bring God 
to people and to bring people to God. 
That is our priesthood. That is part of the 
ission of God's people. 


You arc a chosen people, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God s special now 
that you may declare the praises of him who called you on, of darkness i n , 0 b 
wonderful light. Once you were not a people, bu, now you are the people of Goi 
once you had not received mercy, but now you have received mercy. 

Dear friends, I urge you, as foreigners and exiles, to abstain from sinh.1 desires, 
which war against your soul. [12] Live such good lives among the nations dm, 
though they accuse you of doing wrong, they may see your good deeds and glorify 
God on the day he visits us. (1 Peter 2:9-12, my italics and translation in v. 12) 


, [plural] are that priesthood,” says Peter. We are God's representative 

the world. 


4 ^^ 
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wc function in that way? What *>rt of hie cai 
p u t ho" whcrc the second of our two phrase* brtorr*i 
^‘‘priesthood, we have to be holy. 


Holy cn c term"- being holy did HOI mean that rhe luadaes wetr •» W » 
I n (M TcS / tarri ^ nation. A* heart, the word “h mr, bom 

specif 1 )' ^ Something or someone is holy when they get set ap„n • - . ' • 
rtf or ^ nCft Lnon to God and then are kept « tlni pufp.»-.r T* \mrnA. 

pitpose 1,1 xc by reflecting the very differ m I * d *i YH - eabtf 

H ****** be compa*®^ with other gods land u hi i Mfera* from oihw 
hims c,f 1 ° vHVV h ^ different from other gods 

nations as sevcra | aspects to Israel’s holiness in the Old Testamrm that - 

ThCrC j v^fnre we consider how they apply to us as Christians and to <*jrm . 
understand tier 

| ness-a Given Fact 

^° ' fall holiness umu a given a fact of brad's aistenK . < ., . 

F,rSt ° Israel for himself. It was God’s initiative and choice: ‘I am the I ord > 
^o has sanctified you” (Lev. 20:24. my trans.)-that is. the God . 

G ° ’ ou holy, separate, distinct from the nations. Just like the choice of Abnha - 
ma . CXO dus experience of redemption, holiness is a prior gift of ( d grace 
Israel’s own priests were set apart by God as holy within Israel (Lev 218. IS. ; 
The same thing is also said of Israel as a whole in relation to the nation 

You are to be holy to me because I, the Lord, am holy, and / have set you apart j> * 
the nations to be my own. (Lev. 20:26; italics added; cf. Lev. 22:31 -33) 


The same thing is said about Christians in the New Testament. Wc are dv < 
whom God, in his grace, has chosen to “sanctify" (which is the same has* w,. 
that is, to set apart for himself. This is the New Testament meaning of :hc w i 
“saints”. It does not refer to especially religious people, or those who ha*r adncvexJ 
higher status than anybody else through great spiritual exertion or supremo • ra 
living. It simply means those whom God has identified as his own 


Holiness-A Given Task 

But then second, holiness was an imperative. Israel was required to live out in da 
life the practical implications of their status as God’s holy people. “Be what \ou are ' 
was the message. “Be different!” It could not be put more dearly than in thi> text: 


5. Fuller exegesis and discussion of the points in the folio* in^ 
action may be found in The Mission of God. ch. 11. -The Life of 
God’s Missional People", 369-75. 
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You must noi do as they do in Egypt, where you used to li vc ,, . 
as they do in the land of Canaan, where 1 am bringing y ou ^ >0u 
practices. You must obey my laws and be careful to follow ° n °' foll./^'' 

1ORD vour God. (Lev. 18:3-4) m> ' dc «c Cs , \ 

*»tl„ 


The two country references are more 
Egypt was characterized by ,h e idolato r ^ 
and empire. "Don't mimic the world I 0fn ’ ili '*y* 
said God to Israel. "Be different fron/^'My 
world. Canaan was characterized by the * S« ofl 
ity and all tha, Baal was supposed , 0 
success, prosperity, and the like. "Don', 
either. Be different from the Canaans of* ‘"'"'C 
idolatries are still with us in potent and 
and pan of the mission of God's p c „ p |, K , “ c,iv 'W 
So too in the New Testament. holin^V 
Many times the apostles tell their readers, 1 * S 
is true of them, to demonstrate in prac, icc 
life that IS consistent with the holiness of their status as God’ ** ho,lnc «(< 
letter is virtually a whole tract on exactly that point. S PC ° plc ‘ 


Isroel os o 'holy people* then represents 
o third dimension of what it means to 
be committed in faith to Yahweh [i.e., in 
addition to being a treasured possession 
ond a kingdom of priests]: they ore to 
be a people set opart, different from oil 
other people by whot they ore and are 
becoming-a display-people, a show¬ 
case to the world of how being in cov¬ 
enant with Yahweh changes a people 
John I Durham 6 



Holiness-In All of Life 

The strong ethical demand of holiness in Old Testament Israel mean 
integrity, justice and compassion in every area-including personal, 
economic and national life. The most comprehensive single text that 
ethical dimension of holiness in Israel is Leviticus 19. 

Leviticus 19 is the finest commentary we have on Exodus 19:6 m Y 0 U 
holy, for I am holy “ (Lev. 19:2). The opening verse expresses God’s foncUrnend 
demand. It could be translated more colloquially, “You must be a different peot^ 
because YHWH isadifTcrcnt God.” YHWH is utterly unique and distinct as Go! 
YHWH is not simply one of the gods of the nations, and not even like them. 

For Israel to be holy, then, meant that they were to be a distinctive communin 
among the nations. Or to be more precise, Israel was to be “YHWH-likc”, nihe 
than like the nations. They were to do as YHWH docs, not as the nations do 
(Lev. 18:3-4). Holiness for Israel meant reflection on earth of the transcendent 
holiness of YHWH himself. 

So what did this reflective holiness mean for Israel? What would it mean fa 
them, in their historical and cultural circumstances, to be holy in a way that would 
reflect the holiness of YHWH? What content might we expect to be suspended 
under the stark headline of Leviticus 19:2, “You shall be holy ..."? 


11 liv ‘ n g lives (j 

family, soqjI 
ani culates tk 
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s we would expect a list of religious rituals. But we find few “religious" 
PCf this chapter. The bulk of the Leviticus 19 shows us that the kind of holiness 
U' vS in ‘ s Go d’s own holiness is thoroughly practical, social arul very down-to-earth. 
that rc . ts contcn ts highlights this dominant note. 

Simp , y ,,stI in Leviticus 19 involves: 

Hol» nCi 

ect within the family and community (vv. 3a, 32) 

^elusive loyalty to YHWH as God; proper treatment of sacrifices (w. 4. 5-8) 

# economic generosity in agriculture (w. 9-10) 

* C L rvine the commandments regarding social relationships (w. 11 -12) 
economic justice in employment rights (v. 13) 

! social compassion to the disabled (v. 14) 

! ^udicial integrity in the legal system (w. 12, 15) 
neighbourly attitudes and behaviour; loving one’s neighbour as oneself 
(vv. 16-18) 

reserving the symbolic tokens of religious distinctiveness (v. 19) 

! Sexual integrity (vv. 20-22, 29) 
rejection of practices connected with idolatrous or occult religion 
(vv. 26—31) 

• no ill-treatment of ethnic minorities, but rather racial equality before the law 
and practical love for the alien as for oneself (vv. 33-34) 

. commercial honesty in all trading transactions (w. 35-36) 

And all through the chapter runs the refrain: “I am the Lord”, as if to say, “ Your 
quality of life must reflect my character. This is what I require of you because this 
is what reflects me. This is what I myself would do." 

That, then, was what it would look like for Israel to be different from the nations. 
Not just that they worshiped a different God from their gods, but that they actually 
lived and behaved differently in every dimension of personal and social life. 

The call to distinctiveness is heard strongly also in the New Testament. Perhaps 
the simplest and clearest example is Jesus’ telling his disciples that they were to be 
salt and light. 

You arc the salt of the earth. But if the salt loses its saltiness, how can it be made 
salty again? It is no longer good for anything, except to be thrown out and trampled 
underfoot. 

You are the light of the world. A city on a hill cannot be hidden. Neither do people 
light a lamp and put it under a bowl. Instead they put it on its stand, and it gives light 
to everyone in the house. In the same way, let your light shine before others, that they 
may see your good deeds and glorify your Father in heaven. (Matt. 5:13-16) 

Salt and light are distinctive, penetrating, transforming-utterly contrasting to 
corruption and darkness. That is what Christians are called to be, as Israel was 
called to be holy. Once again, then, we find that an essential part of the mission of 













CHAPTER 7 


God’s people is nothing other than to be what they arc-by |j vi 
God in practical everyday living. Mission is not something th at ^ 
go somewhere else. It starts in your own home and neighbourho^^*^' 
we arc cal led to be holy. ^ 

But once again we ask the question. How? How are we to be 
And that brings us back to our text, this time to verse 5a. “Now jf'^ * H 
and keep my covenant..(Ex. 19:5a). Obedience is the key to bci n 

ngPr '^< 

Covenant Obedience 

In the Old Testament context, of course. Exodus 19:5a means obed’ 
of God that follows immediately (in the Decalogue and Book o f ICnCCt0, Ht!^ 
That law comes in the context of the covenant-making ccrcmon - 0 f C 
which the Israelites did indeed undertake to do all that the Lord co ^ 

with some irony in view of the history that followed). Ofnn, *ndoj 

But at this point it is vital that we remember again the double 
we established in our first two major scctions-thc grace of Gods ***^8**^ 
tion and the grace of God’s concern for all the nations. That is the 
context in which obedience is called for. We are called to obedience becaJ!!^ 
God has already done and because of what God wants to do in and h 
Most of all, we should read verses 5 and 6 carefully and notice th 
is not made a condition of salvation. That is, God did not say, “If v 0u *** 
keep my covenant, I will save you and you will be my people." He already 
them and they already were his people. No, obedience to the covenant w ^ 
condition of salvation , but a condition of their mission. 

Only through covenant obedience and community holiness could Israel claim 
fulfill the identity and role here offered to them. The mission of priesthood lraoc 
the nations was covenantal, and like the covenant itself, its fulfillment and cn|J 
ment were inseparable from ethical obedience. God was saying, “If you live in dm 
way, you can fulfill this role.” In other words, for Israel (as also for us), obedience 
was a matter of grace and response. 

What we have in these verses is the grace of obedience, responding to the pact 
of salvation and living in the grace of mission. Obedience, here as throughout!)* 
Bible, is ultimately for the sake of God’s purpose of bringing salvation and blessing 
to the world of nations. 

There is no biblical mission without biblical holiness. 


SUMMARY 

U r/ ho are we and what are we here forf Those arc the questions we started with. Tt* 
answer from the texts we have studied in this chapter should now be clear. 
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Old Testament Israel, we arc people who have experienced past grace-God s 
k*. aCts of redemption, at the exodus and supremely, of course, at the cross 
hi st ° r ^ Qjj Testament Israel, we are people whom God wants to use for the mis- 
at j s driven forward by his future grace-bringing people of all nations in rhe 
sion 1 a afth into that multinational family of those who know him, love him and 

hiP him alone. 

' V ° f5 qjj Testament Israel, we are people who arc called to live in response to 
Ll race, with lives that represent God to the world and that show the difference 
th3t g gn the holiness of the living God, seen especially in the face of Jesus Christ, 
b ct ' v ^ ^graded ugliness and impotence of all the false gods that surround us. 
a ° 1 other words, we are exactly as Peter describes us, with the same identity, the 
Hjr^ion, and the same ethical responsibility. 

You are a chosen people, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s special possession. 
t hat you may declare the praises of him who called you out of darkness into his 
wonderful light. Once you were not a people, but now you arc the people of God; 
onCC you had not received mercy, but now you have received mercy. 

Dear friends, I urge you, as foreigners and exiles, to abstain from sinful desires, 
which war against your soul. Live such good lives among the pagans that, though 
they accuse you of doing wrong, they may see your good deeds and glorify God on 
the day he visits us. (1 Peter 2:9-12) 


Peter applies Exodus 19:4 — 6 directly to Christians: “You’ve had your exodus 
experience [out of darkness],” he says. “You’ve tasted God’s grace and mercy. You 
are his precious, treasured possession, his very own people. Now then, live by that 
story. Live out that identity. And live with such attractive obedience of good lives’ 
that people will be attracted to the God you worship, and whatever they say about 
you, they will come to glorify him.” 


RELEVANT questions 

1. “Live such good lives among the nations,” said Peter, echoing Exodus 19:4-6. 
What does that mean in your context? And how can we avoid sliding into 
Pharisaism or legalism? 

2. This chapter has stressed ethical obedience, and yet the key word throughout 
has been “grace”. Did this surprise you? How would you now express and live 
by the twin truths that, on the one hand, grace comes before the response of 
obedience, and yet, on the other hand, obedience as a necessary response is 
inseparable from grace received by faith? 

3. How does the summary of holiness in Leviticus 19 inform how- the mission is 
to be accomplished? Which items in the list of instructions in that chapter do 
you find most challenging and relevant to your own context? 
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Covenant Obedience 

In the Old Testament context, of course. Exodus 19:5a means obed 
of God that follows immediately (in the Decalogue and Book of ^ 10 ^ 
That law comes in the context of the covenant-making ceremony of * 
which the Israelites did indeed undertake to do all that the Lord co *° < * Us ^ ‘ 
with some irony in view of the history that followed). 

But at this point it is vital that wc remember again the double cont 
we established in our first two major sections-the grace of God’s eXt0 fo*C'^ 
tion and the grace of Gods concern for all the nations. That is the v" 
context in which obedience is called for. Wc arc called to obedience beca 
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fulfill the identity and role here offered to them. The mission of priesthood am 
the nations was covcnantal, and like the covenant itself, its fulfillment and cn^ 
ment were inseparable from ethical obedience. God was saying, “If you live in th - 
way. you can fulfill this role.” In other words, for Israel (as also for us), obedience 
was a matter of grace and response. 

What we have in these verses is the grace of obedience, responding to the grace 
of salvation and living in the grace of mission. Obedience, here as throughout tk 
Bible, is ultimately for the sake of God’s purpose of bringing salvation and blessing 
to the world of nations. 

There is no biblical mission without biblical holiness. 


SUMMARY 

Who are we and what are we here for? Those are the questions wc started with. Tk 
answer from the texts we have studied in this chapter should now be clear. 
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Old Testament Israel, wc arc people who have experienced past grace-God * 
al acts of redemption, at the exodus and supremely, of course, at the aou. 
fiiscori Qjd Testament Israel, wc arc people whom God wants to use for the mis 
hat is driven forward by his future grace-bringing people of ail nations in the 


s'° n U '~\rh into that multinational family of those who know him. love him and 
whole . „„ 

hip him alone. 
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* nd / ^ fher words, we arc exactly as Peter describes us, with the same identity, the 
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that yo u may d cc l arc c ^ c P ra ‘ scs of him w ho called you out of darkness into his 
wonderful light. Once you were not a people, but now you are the people of God: 
once you had not received mercy, but now you have received mercy. 

Dear friends, I urge you, as foreigners and exiles, to abstain from sinful desires, 
which war against your soul. Live such good lives among the pagans that, though 
they accuse you of doing wrong, they may see your good deeds and glorify God on 
the day he visits us. (1 Peter 2:9-12) 


Peter applies Exodus 19:4 — 6 directly to Christians: “You’ve had your exodus 
experience [out of darkness],” he says. “You’ve tasted God’s grace and mercy. You 
are his precious, treasured possession, his very own people. Now then, live by that 
story. Live out that identity. And live with such attractive obedience of good lives’ 
that people will be attracted to the God you worship, and whatever they say about 
you, they will come to glorify him.” 


RELEVANT questions 

1. “Live such good lives among the nations,” said Peter, echoing Exodus 19:4-6. 
What does that mean in your context? And how can we avoid sliding into 
Pharisaism or legalism? 

2. This chapter has stressed ethical obedience, and yet the key word throughout 
has been “grace”. Did this surprise you? How would you now express and live 
by the twin truths that, on the one hand, grace comes before the response of 
obedience, and yet, on the other hand, obedience as a necessary response is 
inseparable from grace received by faith? 

3. How does the summary of holiness in Leviticus 19 inform how the mission is 
to be accomplished? Which items in the list of instructions in that chapter do 
you find most challenging and relevant to your own context? 
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I f I were to propose that the mission of God’s people is cosmetic, \ Woul( j. 

I to serious misunderstanding. As the word is used today, it has co mc , 
something merely external and superficial, something just to make y 0u 1^ ^ 
polishing your image. ^ 

But the original meaning of the word, and the Greek from which it C0| _ 
meo), is to adorn something or someone so that they arc seen to be bcautin ^ 
attractive. That is the sense that Paul means when he tells Christian slaves to^ 
well so that the)’ can thereby make the teaching about God's salvation attr^ 
This assumes that slaves want their masters to be saved, and so Paul says, 
way to make it more likely to happen. * 


Teach slaves to be subject to that masters in everything, to try to please them, no, 
to talk back to them, and not to steal from them, but to show that they an be 
fully trusted, so that in every way they mnll nuke the teaching about GodourSei-u, 
attractive. (Titus 2.-9- JO. italics added; lit. “so that they’ may adorn [komonn] the 
teaching”). 


We have thought a lot in the preceding chapters about the ethical dimension ot 
the mission of God’s people. We are to be a people committed to blessing othen (eh. 
4). walking in the way of the Lord, doing righteousness and justice (eh. 5), wwkin, 
for holistic redemptive blessing for the oppressed (eh. 6), and representing God bi 
living lives of practical holiness in the midst of the world (eh. 7). 

This does not, of course, exclude the importance of verbal witness, the messip 
we have to proclaim. We will come to that soon enough (in eh. 10). But so far wt 
have been following the Bible’s own emphasis on the kind of people God’s people 
arc meant to be rather than the kind of things they arc meant to say. All of this 
practical demand, we have seen, is part of the mission that God has for usashu 
people in the world. 

But why? 

Well, one big reason is that such quality of life is attractive. Actually, in another 
sense, it also repels people and leads to persecution and suffering, but that’s a theme 
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-pttr (eh- 13). Our main 

rhe rheme rhac God, 

^ tractors-*** artracor, 

bur ~ the God rhey 
<o < h ^ S . . . 

.vorsh'P . to draw people to h,m- 

God a feks the lost, invites the 
* lf -be come on home Bu. apri- 

'•^mens.hathedoesso.sbyhvmg 

rusty of his own people in such 

lfl ’^that they attract others. 

‘'■'it this can happen ,n var.ous 
N A our selection of teats will 
way*’ a " . at variety. But what all 
illu5 ‘ ri “ « will show is that part of the 
,hCSe „ of God s people is to have God 
n ” S h at the centre of who they are 
tTwhat they do. that there is a cen- 
1 force God's own gravitational 
"‘^Tha, draws people into the sphere 


point in this chapter is to explore through 
people arc to live in such a way that they 

God be gracious to us and bless us [Psalm 67.1 ] ll o r >7 
Aaron’s blessing would come true! If only God were speC'oL 
ly to bless them, and the light of His snrvle were to be upon 
them and with them always! Suref/ then the nations would 
see for themselves? Then the nations would have visual pyoo f 
of the existence, activity and grace of God? Then the nations 
would come to know His way and His salvation. 

The same principle operates today Noa-Christion people 
are watching us We claim to know, to love and to follow 
Jesus Christ. We say that he is our Saviour, our lord and our 
Friend "What difference does he make to those Christians? 
the world asks searchingly. "Where is their God?" It may be 
said without fear of contradiction that the greatest hindrance 
to evangelism in the world today is the failure of the church 
to supply evidence in her own life and work of the saving 
power of God. Rightly may we pray for ourselves that we may 
have God’s blessing and mercy and the light of his counte¬ 
nance-not that we may then monopolize His grace and bask 
in the sunshine of His favour, but that others may see in us His 
blessing and His beauty, and be drawn to Him through us. 

John Stott 1 


ATTRACTING CURIOSITY- 
DEUTERONOMY 4:5 - 8 2 

Deuteronomy presents Moses as a preacher, keen to motivate the Israelites, who 
were on the verge of crossing into Canaan, to be loyal to God when they get there 
bv keeping his covenant law. The book has a great variety of what are called “motive 
clauses” for obedience. Most of these motivations appeal either to Israel’s own ben¬ 
efit (“for our good”), or to some feature of God’s activity (in blessing or in punish¬ 
ment) that Israel needs to take into account. 

Here in Deuteronomy 4 we encounter a motivation that is remarkable in its 
wider perspective. It puts Israel’s obedience on a wide open stage and invites them 
to envisage what the nations will think as they observe the national life of the people 
whose God is YHWH. 


1. John Sum, Favourite Psalms (London: Candle Books. 1988), which the section below is adapted, will be found in The Mission of 

68; commenting on Psalm 67. God, 378-80. 

2. A much fuller discussion of the whole of Deuteronomy 4. from 










Sec. I have ,augh, you decrees and aw. .he Lord my God 
M that you may follow .hen, .n .he land you are entenng ukc 
Observe .hem carefully, for .his wdl show your w.sdom and unde rstln >o(. 
nations, who will hear abou. all these decrees and say, "Surely thil S,«^ 
Wise and undemanding people." Wha. other nation is so grea, ls ^ 
near .hem the way the Lord our God is near us whenever we p riv ,''S H 
what other nation 
of laws 1 am setting 


•*} —- -a wc pr 3 y . t'Mj 

n is so great as to have such righteous decrees and | aw 
ing before you today? (Dcut. 4:5 - 8) 1 


Open to Be Seen 

Old Testament Israel lived on a very public stage. All that happc ncd ^ 
was open to the observation and reaction of the surrounding nations-^ j ^ *K) 
international community such as the ancient Near East certainly Was 
this was just a fact of geography, living as they did on the land bridge betl^ ^ 
continents (Africa. Asia and Europe), at the crossroads of great powers to the^ ^ 
cast, and surrounded by other smaller nations like themselves. But at a 
level it was even more significant. As God’s priesthood among the nations 
even more “on display’ in relation to all that happened between them and 
This visibility to the nations could be positive or negative. I n this ok 
hoped that it should be positive. But more realistically Deuteronomy for^** 
the nations would be shocked by the severity of God’s judgment on I srac | JJ* 
they abandoned his ways and fell into idolatry (Dcut. 28:37; 29:22-28). Eit^ 1 
faithful or unfaithful, the people of God were an open book to the world ** 
The nations are portrayed as taking an interest in the phenomenon 0 f 
a society, with all the social, economic, legal, political and religious dimensio^ 
the Torah. And that social system will lead the nations to the conclusion that I$r*. 
as a people qualifies as a “great nation’, 3 to be deemed “wise and understanding’ 
But what would such a reputation be based on? First (v. 7). it is based on t* 
nearness of God to his people. Second (v. 8), it is based on the nghteousneu tf 4 
Torah. Israel would have an intimacy with God and a quality of social justice tb* 
no other nation could match. These would be the inner facts that would pnxkt 
the external reputation. As far as the nations could sec, the thing that wasdiffcrca 
about Israel was simply the wisdom of their social system. The inner reality wutk 
presence of God and the justice of God’s Torah. 

The key point was something had to he seen by those beyond the limits of Gods 
people. That in itself is a missional perspective. Invisibility is not much help in mis¬ 
sion . Of course mission means bearing a message (as we will see in due course). Be 


V The TNI V somewhat diatom the meaning with n» translation 
*what othei nation n »o gnrac a> tu haw * The teat actually aaya, 
*what othet great nation ha» f* 1 he point <» not that no other 
nation it frrair. than I trad Kathn. dvr teat atiumo that Israel 


n a great nation like the others, but then defines that patna 
surprising terms-not military might, not grogrjphtcil oc osar 
cal sue. but rathet then greatness lies in the nearness oitktlw| 
God in prayer and the social yusticc of then cunuinitno ul I*® 
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bear the message must themselves be transformed by it. It is not enough 
°*' r ’ wc mu5 ' ^ setn “ wcl1 ' 

„ n f o Comparison 

OP f the two rhetorical questions in verses 7 and 8 is to invite comparison. 

The f° rcC ° has nc f c ar that anything will invalidate the claim he is making for God 
put ^° 4 S |* s I iw. No nation has such a God or such a social system, he claims, 
and lsrJC S . . bo [d claim for Israel’s 

N |Tniq uenc “ was bcing mid , con 

soc ,al , 7 5iaee . There were plenty 
» ct °* d 'Claimants for admirable sys- 
of olhC . , lW m the world of that day. 
tCmS ° elf knew of the ancient and 
IsraCl tS d leeal traditions of Mesopo- 
aCCla rT1 |ike the Code of Hammurabi. 

,htv had borrowed and adapted 
ln ^'of them. Yet this claim for Old 
law is advanced: “You won’t 


There wos a gathering of the Lausanne Comm<nee or* WcxW 
Evangelization at Pattaya. Thailand, in 1980, under the title. 

How Shall They Hear?* A comment went around among 
those committed to the church's role in issues of justice and 
compassion alongside evangelistic proclamation, suggest¬ 
ing that the conference also needed to ask, 'What Do They 
See? The need to be seen to be different was expressed m 
the final statement, however, in a coll for Integr/ty-a concern 
for the character and conduct of the message bearer. Our 
witness loses credibility when we contradict it by our life or 
lifestyle. Our light will shine only when others con see our 
good works (Matt. 5 16). In a word, if we are to speak of 
Jesus with integrity, we have to resemble him 


some 

S anythin ^cr than this.” 

Old Testament law explicitly 
n vites-even welcomes-public inspec- 
b on and comparison. But the expected 
result of such comparison is that Israel’s law will be found superior in wisdom and 
justice. This is a monumental claim. It grants to the nations and to the readers of 
this text, including ourselves, the liberty to analyze Old Testament law in compari¬ 
son with other social systems, ancient and modern, and to evaluate its claims. 

Indeed, the humaneness and justice of Israel’s overall social and legal system 
have been favorably commented on by many scholars who have looked at it in great 
detail in comparison with other ancient codes of law in the contemporary world 
of Old Testament times. And even as Christians we still go on finding the social 
relevance of Old Testament law today. 


Open to Challenge 

The point is, then, that if Israel would live as God intended, the nations would 
notice. The missional challenge, therefore, as we have seen in earlier chapters, is 
that the ethical quality of life of the people of God (their obedience to the law, in 
this context) is a vital factor in the attraction of the nations to the living God-even 
if only at first out of curiosity. 

4. The Thailand Statement,* Making Christ Known: Historic 
Mission Documents from the Lausanne Movement 1974-1989 (ed. 

John Stott; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans. 1996). 160-61. 












CHAPTER 8 


But the challenge then becomes, of course, would God' s ^ 

Sadly we know from the rest of the story that Israel fai| cd | am |’'' iv<: 'a ,l 
N or only did they not show the nations what righteous laws 'a t||N 

but they failed even to live by the standards of the nations ,C K 

N 

notice that it is the second (our lives) that leads to >hefirsH c "" U,hc|i ^ 
After all, what would the nations actually The nearness aboiJ iC 
tion invisible. What, then, would be visible} Only the practicaUvd^ H 
of society that was built on Gods righteous laws. The world will^^^k 
our claims about God (and how near he is when we pray to hi ^ ' ntCrc #t<j ^ 
the visible evidence of a very different way of living. ^ ° n ^ w ^cn i t 

Or, to put it the other way round, the world will see no reason 
tion to our claims about our invisible God if it sees no visible diff ^ 
the lives of those who make such claims and those who don’t 


to Ezekiel (see Ezek. 5:5-7) 

The same challenge still faces God’s people today. Our mission 
to make those around us curious about the God we worship and'^' 0 ^ 
But ‘ ' ‘ j t i ' -i 


ATTRACTING SEEKERS - 
1 KINGS 8:41 -43, 60-61 

The great day had come. It had taken seven years to build, but now it 
Solomon’s temple was at last a splendid reality, and now it must be dedi^ C ° mp * ctt 
Lord so that he could be invited to allow at least his name to dwell there ^ 
8 records the celebrations attending the arrival of the ark of the covenant'll 
by Solomon’s great prayers of dedication and his exhortation to the people ° 

In many ways this is the climax of the reigns of David and Solomon U 
would be the place that replaced the tabernacle in the wilderness and the sa 
at Shiloh. This would be the place that symbolized the presence of the livin S 
in the midst of his people, the place where they could come before him in worshjn 
and prayer, and for the cleansing and rectifying work of the sacrifices and minisin 
of the priests. This building would generate a theology and an outpouring of the 
worshiping poetry of affection and hope in the following centuries. It would be the 
heartbeat of Israel’s unique faith in YHWH their God. 

So what would Solomon’s prayer express on this momentous occasion-thededi¬ 
cation of the temple? 


The God Who Keeps 
His Promises (vv. 14-21) 

Solomon begins where so many of the prayers of the Bible begin, by acknowledging 
something of the character of God for which he is to be praised. In this case, Solo- 


PEOPlE //HQ rt Ar r 


how God had kept the promise he u . I >**4 rfc* M , 
poo K * U .j succeed him as king and would build the tempi* lot YM1M *.■ 
*° n5 ' VOl i hat as a kind of testimony, or public affirmai**, ... |« ; 
he rcC ° T Solomon goes on. as he starts addressing (*>d dire . . ^ . 

\~Ayout < into•»'■nireof theoidfMoiflfYHlH iu < , 

c his t fUt 1 c f Deuteronomy (cf. Dcut. 4:35. 39). he afttrrr... 

in the l** n £ u s 

n t | u . (;, H | «»l Israel, there i' BO < ■"<1 like vou in hraw» dl««f m m w 

L ° BP . )U who keep your covenant oflovr with your tersano who., 

^^Tnyourw^ U Kin* 

rs c. in this context. Solomon has in mind parncularlv God v N .* • 
^ tenant with David, but his words have wider resonance II wc cuedd 
h, | ^ side Solomon in the banquet afterward and asked him for further e 
g ot * f God’s “keeping his covenant of love", he would und»mh«edi> ha - 
P* cs ° j | lC covenant at Sinai, and above all GO the COVHMM vs ith Abraham 
baC rh°rec elements of God’s promise to Abraham had been spectacular!, I . 


by . l, ‘T. lighted them. Israel had become a great nation, as God prom.wd t, ru*d 
h . 3 jLrlv blessed them, as their friends and even enemies recognized Kr-j t - 


Three 
the time 


of Solomon’s reign, and the account of the reign of hts lather D*.^ 


abundantly bias'd 


had given 


them security in the land he had promised them. 


recognized. Ami 


But then, as we’ve been remembering repeatedly, the promise to Abrahar? 
ncluded God’s promise that the blessing of Abraham would be a biesun^ uii 
ntately shared with all nations-in some as yet unforeseeable way. Would that . cier 
perspective of God’s covenant promise find a place in Solomon’s prayer Rrrr-rc 
ably, yes. 


The Outsider Who Seeks 
God's Blessing (vv. 41 -43) 

Solomon’s prayer lists a number of situations in which Israelites might need it c - c 
to the temple and pray for God’s help: in disputes, after defeat in battle, in d* »ugh 
famine, disease, or siege. And in each case he asks that God would hear thor poser 
and respond. 

But then come the words, “As for the foreigner [the word is gcnenc ungc xi 
who does not belong to your people....” We might expect something like this to fol¬ 
low: “Drive him out and keep him far from your clean and holy sanctum ' But rv> 
Solomon s request on behalf of the foreigner is most surprising. Well, it is surpriMng 
because of the false assumptions we often bring to the Old Testament, but perhaps 
not so surprising after we have worked through the last few chapters of this book 

As for the foreigners who do not belong to your people Israel but have come from a 
distant land because of your name-for they will hear of your great name and your 
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I 


mighty hand and your outstretched arm-when they come an(J 
temple, then hear from heaven, your dwelling place. Do wh a 
ask of you. so that all the peoples of the earth may know VO ur hc K “ 


as do your own people Israel, and may know that this hou 
Name. (1 Kings 8:41 -43) 




1 h av c b. 


N 



There is an amazing openness, compassion and vision i n this 
mentator goes so far as to say (though I think Isaiah 
“possibly the most marvelously univcrsahstic passage in the Old T ^ ^ th^ 
at the most focused point of Israel’s sense of unique particular^ j 
the very steps of the temple itself. Solomons prayer anticipatcr^'^'or 
blessed by the God of Israel and the fame of their God spreadi f * 

Our short text is notewonhy for its assumptions, its content * ' 

^ itSfno, ^ k > 

The Assumptions 

In asking what he does, Solomon makes some assumptions that 
themselves from a missiological point of view. He tissumes that nr I ^'^i- 
will hear of the reputation ofYHWH the God of Israel (“your ^ °^ <X ^ Cr 
assumes that people from afar will be attracted to come and worship I s 
themselves and seek answers to prayer from that God. He assumes th 
can and will hear the prayers of such foreigners and will actually want to ^ ^ 

These assumptions proved true in biblical history. Apart from th^f 0 ^ 
Jerusalem was a cosmopolitan city from the days of Solomon, with man -T 
ers there for commercial or political reasons who were doubtless curious ^ 
what went on in Solomons new temple (the Queen of Sheba being only 
celebrated of Solomon s tourists), we have Old Testament stories of indrvid^ 
attracted to Israel’s God (such as Ruth or Naaman). And then later there 
widespread phenomenon of groups of so-called “God-fearers" scattered around 
first-century world, attached to Jewish synagogues. These were Gentiles who^ 
attracted to the God of the Jews and came to worship him -people like the Rocu- 
centurion in Luke 7:1-5, Cornelius in Acts 10, or those who heard Paul gladh is 
Acts 13:16, 46-48. 

When we think about the mission of God s people, such assumptions need a 
encourage us too. The living God whom we worship can draw people froratk 
ends of the earth to himself. God attracts worship and prayer-even from those 
who do not yet fully know him in all his biblical revelation. And God heanui 
answers the prayers of those who do not yet belong to his covenant people. If that 
were not so. Solomon could not have prayed in this way-without fear of rebukea 
contradiction. 


S Simon | l)cVriei / An 
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uestion is, do we see it as part of our mission to be the living face o 
ThC q ncss of God, drawing people to come and find him for themselves? Thar 
at cra ^'^ nge we will return to below. 

The So |omon actually asked God to do is no less surprising. Israelites knew that 
W hat j and answered prayer. Indeed it was a mark of their distinctiveness, as 
G° d h ^ bo ve (Deut. 4:7). But at no time in the Old Testament era did God ever 
w« sa ' V a jn quite so many words to do for Israel whatever they might ask of him. 
p ronl,S ! r s poke in this way to his disciples, there was something new and fresh 
^his promise precisely for that reason (John 15:7; 16:24). 
ib °°' hire Solomon asks this very thing, long before Jesus, but for people who did 
1 belong to Israel. Solomon asks God to do for foreigners what God had not 
C ' Cn red to do for Israel. And who knows what foreigners might ask! Who 

• I .. ...,rir»n rtnv? Tr i c in nrr*»rl«r Annn _ A _J_ • 


not 


uaranteed to ao ror isiaci. nnu wuu miows, wnat roreigners might ask! Who 
cV<rn .? con trol the question box? It is an utterly open-ended prayer to an utterly 

open-handed God. 


The Motivation 

j why should God answer Solomon s prayer? It is one of the features of Old Tes- 
ament prayers (often found in the Psalms) that people like to suggest to God a few 
asons why it would be in God s own best interests to step up and deliver what was 
bc ing asked for-just in case the prayer might appear a bit selfish, you understand. 
In this case, Solomon proposes that if God answers his prayer by answering the 
foreigners’ prayers, then God’s own reputation will spread even further-which is the 
reason why people would come to the temple in the first place. 

Solomon the entrepreneur spots a multiplication opportunity. God should not 
be content with just a few foreigners even from distant lands, when there was limit¬ 
less scope for expansion until all the peoples of the earth may know your name". Isn’t 
that what God had promised Abraham, after all? 

Is this a missionary prayer, or what? Not that I’m suggesting Solomon was a 
“missionary” in our sense of the word. His marital arrangements would have dis¬ 
qualified him with any mission selection board. But the scope of the vision that 
motivated his prayer here is outstandingly missional in its implications. He wants 
the whole world to know the name of the one true living God. 

And is the mission of God s people any less than that? Or for any lesser reason 
than that? 

Surely the greatest motivation for our mission has to be that the name of the 
Lord, which for us means the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, should be known to 
the ends of the earth; that he should be the one to whom people come in prayer 
and from whom they receive the blessings of answered prayer, especially prayer for 
forgiveness and salvation. 
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But if that is our motivation, then our attitudes and 


Practice 


Sadly, Israel did not always match in practice the open spirit 0 f ^ to *> 
here, but became negative, hostile and exclusive towards foreign^ S ° ,0,tlo n^ * 
books like Ruth and Jonah were written, at least in part, lo co^ u ^ 
and reveal the heart of God more clearly. Likewise, it j s no{ ^ at $Uc H atl) 
accept Gods acceptance of outsiders. Even Jesus got into trouble^ ^ fcr 
for suggesting such a thing, with biblical precedents (Luke 4 * 23 ° ^ O’ 

Perhaps we need reminding that all of us start out as “outside ^ ' 

brought near and welcomed by God, as Paul told the sophistic A ^L 
in Ephesus (Eph. 2:11 - 13). Then we need to look for ways in^h 
others what God has done for us, in drawing others into his WCcan dM 
than repelling them still further. ma § n eti c fj^ ^ 

The People Who Keep 
God's Commands (vv. 60-61) 

And that is where we come back, as we so often do, to the ethical 
needed if the world is to see God’s attractiveness. rcs Pon* t |^ 

Solomon finished his prayer and then addressed the Israelites 
repeats what he has said about God, and then he urges the people^ ^ 
ways, for the same remarkably missional reason, l ° Wa ^ in his 

so that all the peoples of the earth may know that the Lord is God 

is no other. And may your hearts be fully committed to the Lord our Go/' 

by his decrees and obey his commands, as at this time. (1 Kings 8:60-61) 

If only what Solomon urged on his people had remained true of S 
himself. Sadly, as we know, it did not, and the accumulated social and ^ 
oppression of his later reign in the end cost his son Rehoboam more tha^ha^ 
kingdom in the great rebellion under Jeroboam. But the record stands against him 
in advance, out of his own mouth as it were. 

The combination of mission (v. 60) and ethics (v. 61) is clear-as clear asj r . 
Genesis 18:19. If the world is to know who God is, then the character of the lh- 
ing God must be seen in the behaviour of his living people. Only as we reflect the 
character and ways of God can we attract others to want to know him, to come to 
pray to him. 

God will keep his promises, and he has been doing so since long before Solomon. 
Outsiders will seek God’s blessing, and all around us they are doing so evennw. 
The question is whether we might miss out on the excitement and joy of sharing in 
God’s attraction by failing to have hearts that are fully committed to the Lord God 
in practical daily living according to his ways and standards. For our mission begins 
as we seek to live in that way-a way that enables God to attract outsiders to himself 
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.tr ACTING ADMIRATION- 

ffREMIAH 13:1-1) 

japing day again for Jeremiah Not to dtc pom »jp th» 

It M tailors. H c needed a new sash, and God rold him wt us L 
^ u t to rh c 

the Loro said to me. ‘Go and buy yourself a linen wa.^Sar*: 


Thus 


af0 ° n wUh the word of the Lord and put it around my wain t jer 1)12 

The word “belt" in TNI V docs not really dcwr.be th< 

1 Mould have been a sizeable piece of doth, worn around the waiv/ t - 
tiC,n Llower garment. 6 In (putting fitih white linen, k would 1 ... .. 

° Vef \ive piece ot sartoridl c,c g ancc ’ and probably rather out of cha/^ter k* - 
Walking round Jerusalem with that on would have attracted a tier >r . : 

‘ 0 ’rhapss° mc 8 rud 8 ingadmira ' i0n - 

P Bui ' hen God ‘ oltl h ' m 1:0 '"" l “ Urjr “ ,lu l,v ' m ' » 

did, doubtless with reluctance! Months later he is told to go and d n ■ . r 

tU in and to nobody’s surprise, the piece of cloth, one* 

^soiled- rotten rag, “ruined and completely useless" He wasni going to be icer 
around the city wearing that-though probably the message he now had 

nt t hat he carried it around and showed the disgusting thing to the people wh 
had once admired him when it was pristine (vv. 3-8) 

And the point was? 

“These wicked people, who refuse to listen to my words, who follow the uubbum 
ness of their hearts and go after other gods to serve and worship them, will be «x 
rhis belt -completely useless! For as a belt is bound around the want. *> I bouad 
the whole house of Israel and the whole house of Judah to me." declares the 
“to be my people for my renown and praise and honor. But they have no* 

(Jer. 13:10-11) 


waist, but do not put it in water ‘ So I bought the 


nd m 


The imagery is striking. God compares his covenant with Israel to a man bind 
a piece of clothing around himself. 

God wants to wear his people! 

But the imagery goes further. This is not just underclothing or factors overall 
This is clothing worn for show. God uses three words here — renou.’n, prone ona 
honor- that come together as a triplet in another verse, about Israel itself. This is 
God’s covenantal purpose for Israel: 


6. It is a rather rare word ('ezor ) and in some places it may refer contest u u an omrr sash dui is aaK A naiLu metaphor«_ai toe 
loan undergarment wrapped around the loins. But the implication u Ivi 115, where GoJ puts on righteousness at a bek and 'faithful 

of vetse 11. where Israel is compared to such a piece of clothing as ness the vaih (>s#r i roand lus mist’ 

something for renown and praise and honour', suggests that in this 
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He [God] has declared rhit he will set you [ Israel] in fr aut , f anu 
above all .he na.ions he has made and rha, you will be a peopl, J*^ 
vour God. as he promised. (Deur. 26:19) ^ *, ^ 

In that text, the feme is for Israel, but it is clear that the u | t ; 
is God himself. Whatever levels of renown, praise and honour m *" 

way among the nations is actually f Dr yJL^C? 
who chose them as his covenant peopjH.tQ 
good wearing them in public, as it Wcrc Th 
Jeremiah s acted parable in Jeremiah 13 cx ^ ln * ' 
The bright new waistband was beautiful ^ 

•__:__ i . . Ul in i 


When my wrle puls on 0 beou.dol new 
d ,ess I moy well soy how nee fee dress 
loob bul my pro.se .s reolly for her 
whose beauty fee dress hos enhanced 
even more If I praise the dress, it »s really 
her that I am praising So, if the nations 
come to pro.se Israel, it is VHWH who 
is reolly the one being praised Israel is 
simply the decorative cbthing that God 
is wearing to display his own glory and 
beauty 


point of wearing it was to bring pleasure ^4 

dp,,i *.o ’ 



This puts another interesting pcrspe«i Vc 
God had chosen Israel, vcs. But he a ° nc W 
son might choose a particular piece of dothin f *^ 
cial occasion. It is not so much a privilege fo* 1 ** 
of clothing in being chosen as the purpose 
make the wearer look good. When 1 choose one ^ 
shirt rather than another, the point is not to privilege that shirt abov c 
but because that is the one in which I w ill look best for the purpose f or 
wear it. Likewise, in choosing to wear Israel, God had a wider agenda nLl** 
exaltation of his own name among the nations through what he would ^ 
accomplish, “dressed with" Israel. 

And it was that w ider purpose of God that the Israelites were frustrati 
their disobedience. They had become as corrupt as a new waistband that hasuf n 
wet soil for many months-to return to Jeremiah's graphic actcd-out parable. 
simply couldn't wear them anymore. Far from bringing him praise and honour 
brought him shame and disgrace. 7 How could God attract admirers dressed in 
filthy rags of such people? Their rottenness would bring him into contempt. 

For that reason, if God’s purpose for the nations were to proceed. God wxxdd 
have to deal with Israel first. And so it is significant that the next timc*tcoc* 
across that little triplet of words, it is in a promisc-the promise that God willow 
again make his people fit to bring him admiration and praise. 

I will cleanse them from all the sin they have committed against me and will forgj* 
all then sins of rebellion against me. Then this city (the city of Jerusalem, standing for 
the people of God] w ill bring me mown. joy. praise and honor before all the nations 
on earth that hear of all the good things I do for it, and they will be in awe and will 


7 lhb u «Imi I icLirl meant in bteiud 3b when he speak* of 
Itrael "profaning the name ot YHMTH’-i.c., "bringing YH\X H 
into dureputr". 
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3t the abundant prosperity and peace I provide for h. (Jer. 33:8-9; italics 

trC * •* nv” is added l ° lhc ori 8 inal thrcc> " renow n/namc, praise and elory/honoO 
a ddcd: )°y 

vVC ha vc to ask, how does our mission as God’s people fit this metaphor? 
ThUS v % in g in such a way that the God we claim to worship attracts admiration 
A rC *** ar ound? Or does God look at us and think, “I can't be seen wearing 

^/nkc that!" 

pcOp le acting admiration". I hope it is clear that the admiration is for God. not 
it still has to be said that if there is fundamentally nothing in the least 
for uS ' about the lives of Christians individually, or the collective witness of the 
then there is small hope of the world finding anything to admire in the 
chuf"’ rcprcscn t, the God who wants to put us on like a dress suit or a party gown. 

ATTRACTING WORSHIP - ISAIAH 60 

^ ah 60 is a chapter that begins (w. 1 -3) and ends (w. 19-20) in light. And it is 
Isa ‘ a vvcr ^ 1 Hy attractive light, for it welcomes home not just a weary traveler, but the 
3 ^ons of the world. It is a rich chapter that speaks of Gods intentions for his own 
n3 o°ie and the universal implications for the world as a whole. The overall thrust of 
1*°" gc i s that when God comes to redeem his people, 

1 he nations will come to worship God, and the world will 
com" to know peace and justice. 

So Isaiah 60 has a strongly missional message in con¬ 
necting the light of God himself, the light of God’s people 
n the world, and the light that the world will come to live 


and walk in. 

This is missional light. It is the light of God attracting 
the worship of the world. 


God Is Coming to 
His People (vv. 1 -2) 

In order to appreciate the scale and scope of this great 
chapter of Isaiah, we need to step back a bit and recall the 
flow of the book of Isaiah to this point. 

In chapters 1-39 the book highlights God’s demand 
for righteousness, Israel s utter failure to show it, and the resultant judgment of God 
that ended in exile. 

In chapters 40-35 we are awestruck at the great act of God’s redemption and 
restoration of his people, portrayed as a new exodus, promising to bring them back 
from exile in Babylon. 


I used to live at All Nations Christian Col¬ 
lege in a house on campus that was set in 
quite thick woodland. Every rime I would 
return home at night from some journey, 
my heart would quicken as I drove round 
the bend from which I could see the lights 
of my home twinkling through the trees, 
telling me that my wife and family were 
at home and a welcome awaited me 
there tight is attractive. It draws you in 
out of the darkness Ask any moth. Thank¬ 
fully, the missional light of God attracts 
people out of darkness to a destiny very 
different from moths 
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56 on wc find that even after the return from 

Fr T C ill living in a « ate of sin and failure Thc dim u of ""fc, 
S in the tragic description of the people by the prophet i„ 

__ffenses are many in your sight. 


For our offenses are many in your sight. 
an d our sins testify agamst us. 

Our offenses are ever with us. 

and we acknowledge our iniquities: 
rebellion and treachery against the Lord, 

turning our backs on our God. 

inciting revolt and oppression. 

uttering lies our hearts have conceived. 
So justice is driven back. 

and righteousness stands at a distance; 

■ Lt . J cf c 


honesty cannot enter. 

Truth is nowhere to be found. 

and whoever shuns oil becomes a prey. (Isa. 59:12- 15a) 


So what possible hope can there be? Only in God. Only if God hinudf 
decisively in righteousness, to judge and to save. And that is exactly whatCo^ 
he will do in 59:15b-20. '* 

“The Redeemer will come to Zion. 

to those in Jacob w ho repent of their sins," 
declares thc Lord. (Isa. 59:20) 


God will come and bring redemption to a people who certainly don’t dcsen*^ 
who are w illing to repent and receive it. 

That, then, is what Isa. 60:1 announccs-thc arrival at last of God hinudf b 
the prophet’s vision, God has come, thc light has dawned, the sun has risen, indth 
glory of God himself is being shared with his people Israel. 

Arise, shine, for your light has come. 

and the glory of the Lord rises upon you. 

But the opposite of light is darkness, so if God has come as thc light of mthtn 
and redemption to Israel, then the rest of the world must still be in thc darkness ct 
ignorance of sin. But in their present state, Israel needs to remember that ihcywt 
at that time in darkness too, as they were all too aware when the)* faced up toralin 


So justice is far from us, 

and righteousness docs not reach us. 

We look for light, but all is darkness; 

for brightness, but we walk in deep shadows. 
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b ,i„dwc grope along the.wall. 

like people without eyes. 


l> ke . o0 r way 


W C Stumble as if it were twilight; 


the 

(ccl^S 

fit midday ''^ trongt we are like the dead. (Isa. 59:9-10) 

jfjion§ 11 

, tter t han the Gentile nations around them. There is no difference; 
l 5r ael ' vaS n ° / aS Paul would later put it (Rom. 3:22-23). 

,11 ha vC sinnt (he only hope for Israel and for the world is that God would come as 
So. thcn ’^ ^ viour , bringing light out of darkness for both alike. And that is 

fed Twh« thepr ° phetenViSi8eS: 

^ darkness covers the earth 
See ’ , hick darkness is over the peoples, 

‘ L orD rises upon you 

bU ",ld his glory appears over you. (Isa. 60:2) 

Christians, of course, we read this text in the light of the coming of the 
^°' V 3 C h r i S t Indeed this is one of the Old Testament texts commonly read 

L ord Jesus • 

even more at Epiphany (the revelation of Christ to the Gentiles, 
domin'of the Magi). 

1 of Nazareth, God himself came to be the saviour of his people. “The 
^f the Lord” has been revealed (Isa. 51:5, 9; 52:10; 53:1; 59:16) in the person 
af r°d’s servant and Son. “Today,” said Jesus, quoting a passage only a short dis- 
c e from our text, “this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing” (Luke 4:21, 


quoting 


Isa. 61:1-3). 


This to remind ourselves of chapter 2, is the story. This was Israel’s story. This 
• our story. The story of the mission of God and of God’s people to the end of the 
world. It is the story of God’s promised coming, bringing the light of salvation. 


The World Is Coming to God (vv. 3-16) 

But then the prophet goes on to the next logical thing. If God has come to save his 
people, the nations will come to this saving God. For when the light goes on in Israel, 
those still in darkness will be attracted to come to the light, that is, to the saving 
work of God accomplished in Israel. 

Nations will come to your light, 

and kings to the brightness of your dawn. (Isa. 60:3) 

This echoes two earlier prophecies in Isaiah: the nations flowing up to the 
mountain of the Lord (Isa. 2:1 -5), and the light dawning on those who sit in dark¬ 
ness (Isa. 9:2). But here it is filled out in three ways. When the nations come to 
God’s light, they will come bringing Israel’s children, bringing gifts, and bringing 
worship. 









■th Israel's Children from the Nations ( vv . 4 ? 

Coming WI cxp(:r icnced exile and scattering among ,k' 

Remember, sr^ ^ brjnging thcir children (the net, g^S „ 

r P indeed, so many there will be hardly room for them (I*. > 

homC • j , r Old Testament perspective, who will tht, e chi y l \ M 

BU ‘ Tto Zion> Not just ethnic Israelites, but people of all „ atj * ^St 
relU ' n ;;d S Abraham. So Psalm 87, for example, sees people of ml" 

^ as native-born citizens of Zion. And this ingathering of , he „ £ 

Of course, in the New Testament as the gospelgoesout ,0 the na, ionsj V 
them through faith in Jesus mto the famdy of Abraham (Gal. 3:26 - 28) ^ 

Coming with the Gifts of the Nations (vv. 5, 9a. 11) 

The prophet pictures nations from all points of the compass bring* . . 
precious wealth in gratitude to God for the salvation that has come »V* ** 
north and west (the sea trade of Phoemcta, v. 5); from south and east ((Z'^ 
Arabia w. 6-7); and from the ends of the earth (the (Atlantic?) i s | Jnd (“‘"a 
Varshish - probably Spain, v. 9). It was this vision that the Magi symbol) J** 1 
,hev brought their gifts to Jesus, prototypical of the gifts of all nations p a f* 
have seen his collection among the Gentiles as also symbolizing the fulfilling 
prophecy (Rom. 15:25-29). 8 ^ 

The wealth of the whole world ultimately belongs to God and will one <j ]v ^ 
tify- the place of God's dwelling with his redeemed people. So beyond the j U( j * 
and purging of the nations lies the prospect of the redemption (not the obliten^ 


/ uiv j 

nd purging or tnc natum* -- redemption (not the obliterate 

if all that human civilization, culture, work and trade will have produced. l lwi| 
ie brought as cleansed gifts into the city of God. Revelation builds Isaiahsim 
ire r»wn vision of the same thine (Rev. 21.23-27). 


■rnagfn 


Coming with the Worship of the Nations (vv. 6, 7, 9b, 13) 

We need to read those verses seeing the emphasis on worshiping God, the God 
of Israel. The nations are coming not to flatter Israel , or to enrich Israel, or to be 
enslaved by Israel. The language could sound a bit that way, but we should remem¬ 
ber the context-long years of exile, oppression and suffering. That will all be turned 
upside down, the prophet says. But the main point is this: since it is the God of 
Israel who has brought salvation and light to the nations, it will be this same God 
of Israel to whom the world will come in praise and worship. 

And above all, the result will be that the whole world will know who the living 
God is-which is the goal of all God’s mission. 

Then you will know that I, the Lord, am your Savior, 
your Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob. (Isa. 60:16b) 
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w hcn ibe bght of salvation dawns a, „ <M __ f ^ ^. . 

S °is that che nations will be attracted u> th* fight „ , ./J" 5 ^ 

yi "‘*". $ bringing <bcir praise and worship u ,,, 
olU '’" h '„ been happening for .wo thousand seat. 
wh* 1 - v people to the ends of the earth, 
sion ot ° 

ce |s Coming lo the World (vv. 17 — 22) 

vision ix not quire Mid indeed, dwe ha,* 10 , . , k _ , 

BU '' vet If God bus come to redeem hi, people, and if rhe nation, arc - — m 
rA ’then transformation is coming to the world. As ,n the vtnon. at | u J 
G ° n J 32 . we hear what it will be like when God come, to teign It „ , 

11 0 f peace with justice (60:17b), of the end of violence and ... 
file beautifying presence of God (vv. 19-20). and of the moral goodne .. .j,.■ 

pe °This V i* a picture of new creation retliry, which, u we know i 

ys in Isaiah 60:22, “in its time 1 will do this swiftly.' That „ the awura -r . 
vvhich we wait in faith and hope. 

There is an intriguing sense in which Isaiah 60 covers all the horizons at ■■ 

jslew Testament. 

. Verses 1-2 lead us to the Gospels, <Ihriltmai and Easter God has come, die 
light has dawned, salvation has been accomplished in Christ. 

. Verses 3-16 lead us to Acts and the epistles, the minion of the d i - d* 
gospel reaching out to bring light to all nations, attracting them to come in 
out of the darkness, and bringing their worship to the living, saving God. 

. Verses 17-22 lead us to Revelation 21 -22, the end of the present world 
order of wickedness, violence and injustice, and the new creation of perfect 
peace and righteousness. 

But where does this leave us here and now? What does this tdl us about our 
mission as the people of God? We are to shine as God’s light to the nations. 

We go back to the very start and listen to the first verse again (Isa. 60:1 }. b 
not just a prediction, but a summons- "Arise! Shine!"God's people are to shine urth 
the light of God, to live out the attractiveness of God’s saving light, in lives that 
are being transformed in the present. God has brought the light: we arc to do the 
shining. We often sing, Shine, Jesus, Shine.” I sometimes hear a voice from beaven 
muttering, “Shine yourselves, why don’t you?” 

The light with which we are to shine is not just the light of a verbal proclamation 
of the gospel (though it includes that as we will see), but the light of demonstrated 
justice and compassion—as Isaiah 58:8—10 had made very clear. 
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CHAPTER 

Vith the yoke of oppression. 

If you do away * an d malicious talk, 

with the poinit in behalf of the hungry 

- di rtthe needs of the oppressed, 

then your US become like the noonday. (Isa. 58:9- 

and your mgnt 


10 ; italics 




ana —-v 

That's what it means to be people who attract others to the w„ rshi 
Thit's part of .be mission of God s people. 


approval 

hort step to the New Testament. There too 
s people is to live in such a way that they ar ' 

•aw others to find him. rC aitra oivt 

U “You: said Jesus one day to a bunch of scruffy and probably rather ast on 
disciples, “you are the light of the world.” Imagine the surprise of such a state 
,0 people who knew scriptures like Isaiah 58 and 60 very wdl-not to mentio^ 
God had said to his Servant who would embody the mission of Israel itself. “ 

I will also make you a light for the nations, 

that my salvation may reach to the ends of the earth. (Isa. 49:6) 

Then Jesus went on to explain exactly what he meant by being such light Here 
is as missional a statement as any: 


ATTRACTING 

From Isaiah 60 it is but a s 

part of the mission ot God 
rtnrside world and dt 


You are the light of the world. A city on a hill cannot be hidden. Neither do people 
light a lamp and put it under a bowl. Instead they put it on its stand, and it gives light 
to everyone in the house. In the same way, let your light shine before others, that 
they may see your good deeds and glorify your Father in heaven. (Matt. 5:14-16) 

Disciples of Christ are to shine with a light that is visible and attractive, and 
the light consists of “good deeds”. And the quality of that ethical light is to be such 
that it attracts people ultimately to God himself, so that he is glorified. It is all the 
same dynamic that we have observed in the Old Testament passages above. And it 
is the same dynamic that Peter, who heard that teaching from Jesus, passed on in 
his own letter (1 Peter 2:12). 

Now in the same chapter, of course, Jesus has warned his disciples that if they 
live the life of God’s kingdom, they will also suffer persecution. But alongside that 
reality of persecution we must also set this teaching about the missional attractive¬ 
ness of shining in the world with ethical Christlikeness. 

The church in Acts was persecuted, certainly. But Luke records that it also 
attracted approval and favour in some quarters. And he makes that point specifi- 


dly 


aft^ r 


one * n ° defTlo nstrated a new quality 
be |icVCfS that was appealing. And it 
of ,iv,ng ^1 jr V of life that reinforced 

. »bat q ua,u ' 


people whoattiao othus 

commenting on the quality of its soc.al and economic hi, lr 
nd ensuring that there were no needy people lmonf thrm ' 


that q 1 

. evangt 


" aS U - yclistic preaching of the apos- 


We are vent mio the «yv, 
natural expression dt on ir. 

We go We sew, And m ^ 
ulterior motive T fae ^ 
preach and lock* credos 4 
ested only m souls and hove no cmci 
people s bodies. s.tuot.ons and corn* 
for our acceptance of vocal reaper* 
order to g.ve the gospel either a ,. 
would otherwise lock but rather ^ 
possion Love has no need *o justify 4 
itself in service whenever it sees nrrx 

and sincere hearts, praising cod and 
enjoying the favor of all the people. And 

the Lord added to their number daily those who were being saved. (Acts 2.4 v 4' 
italics added) 


lhC C ' that people joined the church 
number. 

All the believers were together and 
had everything in common. They 
s o\d property and possessions to give 
Z anyone who had need. Every day 
they continued to meet together in the 
temple courts. They broke bread in 
Iheir homes and ate together with glad 
hearts, praising God and 


Paul also saw Christian behaviour as a shining light in a dark world, powibl. 
having in mind what Daniel had said about wise believers leading many to neb- 
teousness (Dan. 12:3): 


Do everything without grumbling or arguing, so that you may become biamdo. 
and pure, “children of God without fault in a warped and crooked general**.* 
Then you will shine among them like stars in the sky as you hold firmly to the W 
of life (Phil. 2:14-16; italics added). 


Peter was not suggesting that Christian wives of unbelieving husbands should be 
unattractive when he told them not to let their beauty be a mattet of hairmde and 
jewelry. Rather, he wanted their beauty (and he assures them the, arr beaut.ful ,o 
shme through their character and behaviour, so that they may W then husbands 
to faith in Christ (1 Peter 3:1 -4). That would be theit most important atuactnencas. 


SUMMARY 

B “‘ IC k tS . fmish the cha P tcr whcre we began, with slaves and the remarkable power 
1 3 ' accort * ln 8 to Paul, to apply some cosmetic appeal to the doctrine of sal- 

itus 2.9—10). What a remarkable privilege! The evangelistic work of the 
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r^,rhine the world about a saviour God - not the R 0m , 

The whole ching was ridiculous to soph.sucared Greek citizens, Untj| 

,he change that had come over their slaves (many of whom were con V 

Christianity). If slaves were transformed ,n their behaviour, there co,u ‘V 

thing appealing in this teaching alter all. db ty^ 

Thus. Paul goes on to a general exhortation to all Christians to lj Vc 
respond to the saving grace of God. as we live between two “cpiphajj^l 
Christs first “appearing” for salvation, and his second “appearing” in . 

For the grace of God has appeared that offers salvation to all people. I t ^ 

say "No" to ungodliness and worldly passions, and to live sclf-contr 
and godly lives in this present age. while we wait for the blessed hopc° 'l ’ Upri & 
ing of the glory of our great God and Savior. Jesus Christ, who gave hi' ° ^ 
to redeem us from all wickedness and to purify for himself a people that"^ for u» 
own. eager to do what is good. (Titus 2:11 -14; italics added) *** 

But could it work? Do good works have sufficiently transform in 
power, as Jesus, Luke, Paul and Peter tell us? Do they really contribut" 
constitute, mission? Here is the opinion of John Dickson. C t0, ^ 4^ 

Humanly speaking, no one would have thought it possible to bring the 
the worship of God through simple good deeds. How on earth could “ OHa*** 10 
change a realm as mighty as the Roman Empire, let alone the whole 
unlikely as it may have sounded at the time, Jesus’ call to be the light of th ' ** 
was taken seriously by his disciples. They devoted themselves to quite heroic' ^ 
godliness. They loved their enemies, prayed for their persecutors and cared f^ 
poor wherever they found them. r 

We know that the Jerusalem church set up a large daily food roster fo 
destitute among them-no fewer than seven Christian leaders were assign^ £ 
managemem of the program (Acis 6:1 -7). The apostle Paul, perhaps ,hc aa 
missionary/evangelist ever, was utterly devoted to these kinds of good decdTl! 
response to a famine that ravaged Palestine between AD 46-48 Paul conduced 
his own decade-long international aid program earmarked for poverty-stricken Pal 
est,mans Wherever he went, he asked the Gentile churches to contribute whatever 
they could to the poor in Jerusalem. 

Christian ‘good deeds" continued long after the New Testament era. We know 
or instance, that by AD 250 the Christian community in Rome was supporting 
• destitute people every day. All around the Mediterranean churches were set- 
mg upfood progjams hospitals and orphanages. These were available to beliewn 
^1^7“ *7 Historians often point to ancien, 

the poor a l ' S<>C,Ct> l ° ,ntro ^ ucc a comprehensive welfare system that cared for 
lion bui " '" arg ‘ nJ lsed wi,hin ,hc community. Christians inherited this tradi- 
bu, opened n up to Jew and Gentile, believer and unbeliever, alike. 


PEOPLE WHO ATTRACT OTHERS TO GOO 


and the result of all this: well, witn.n two and a half centuries Christians had 
from being a small band of several hundred Palestinian Jews to the greaies, 
p I force in world history. In fact, the influence of Christian good works was 
SOC,i a. in tbe fourth century that Emperor Julian (AD 331-363) became fearful 

<o R rC • . ..inlir rake over the world fnmv*r .1__ 


SO g 

that 


, rc at in tnc' , ,, : ) , to; oecame tearlu 

j Christianity might take over the world forever by the stealth of good works " 


Sadly. Emperor Ju |ian 

rigb‘ ? 


s fears have proved unfounded. But what if he'd been 


rELE vant questions 

Someone has said that whereas God wanted the life of his people to arouse 
questions, the church today only arouses suspicion. What kind of questions do 
you think people are asking as they watch your life, or the life of your church) 

2 Who are the “outsiders” in relation to your community? In what ways do you 
think they are “seeking God”, consciously or otherwise? What does Solomon's 
prayer teach us about how we should pray for them and live in relation to 
them? 

3 in what way does the image of God “wearing” Israel as a garment affect your 
understanding of the importance of covenant faithfulness as a Christian? 

4 . Jesus probably had Isaiah 58-60 in mind when he described his disciples as 
“the light of the world” and told them to “let their light shine” Read Isaiah 58 
(as a whole, but notice w. 8 and 10 ) and reflect on the radical nature of what 
that means today. 


9. John Dickson. The Best Kept Secret of Christian Mission: Pro - 

noting the Gospel with More Than Our Lips (Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
nn. 2010). 92-93. 








CHAPTER 8B 

INTERLUDE - PAUSE 

for thought 


W e have reached the halfway point in our journey through this bon 

seems a suitable spot to take a break and survey the road w e ^ *** 
remember the scenery we have viewed, and get ready for the road ahead ' ^ 
We have taken the title The Mission of God's People as asking tWo f u 
questions about ourselves, “Who are we and what are we here for?” So far ^ 
emphasis we have found in a wide range of texts that talk about Go<L 
that they are created and called to live in certain ways in their relations}^ 
to the world and to others. ‘ P t0 God, 

What have we learned so far? 

We started in chapter 2 by recognizing how important it is to read the 
Bible as the story of the mission of God, from creation to new creation and"^ 
that we exist as Gods people within that great story, to serve God’s purpose ° * 
ation itself and in the midst of the nations. It is not so much that God has a 
for his church as that God has a church for his mission. We exist to servTc^ 
mission. That’s why it is so important to know what that mission is, from the U 
of the Bible he has given to us. 

Then in chapter 3 we paid attention to the way the Bible begins and ends-uith 
creation itself. Even as God’s people we remain human beings, mandated toserv c 
and care for the earth in which he has put us. That is a part of our mission that 
derives from our humanity itself. But it points onward also towards the redemption 
of all things. We have not been saved out q/creation, but rather creation itself will 
be redeemed along with us. 

From our exploration of God’s covenant with Abraham in chapter 4, we know 
that the chief agent of God’s mission is the people of God. In order to bring blessing 
to all nations, God created the people of Abraham, and in Christ we belong to that 
people. The reason for our existence and the mission entrusted to us is the same in 
principle for us as Christians as it was for Old Testament Israel. 

From Genesis 18:19 we learned in chapter 3 that God’s requirement of the 
people of Abraham (which includes all who are in Christ) is that they should keep 
the way of the Lord by doing righteousness and justice, in order for God to keep his 
promise of blessing the nations. How we live (ethics) is the connector between our 
election and our participation in God’s mission. 


INTERLUDE-PAUS€ F 09 THOX 


m t he story of the exodus itself in chapter 6, we understand more comp,, 

Ff0 | v God’s idea of redemption, and we should not lose those broad dimenuom 
h<:n5,VC c see God the redeemer accomplishing our total l.beration through the crow. 
*’ hCn 'surrcction of Christ. Those whom God redeemed are then called to rcfVc 
and and the motivation behind it, in living redemptively in the world m the 

hiSaC e behave to others. 

""Cm Exodus 19 and Leviticus 19. we saw in chapter 7 that Israel’s Urrniiy to 
riestly kingdom) constituted a mission (to bless the nations by bnng.ng God 
* a , P m and bringing them to God). That remains the mission of God’s people m 
fG be the living proof of the living God. And Israel’s m.won demanded an 
/ "'Vo be a holy nation, i.e.. to be fundamentally different from the surround,ng 
" ons) . The same demand underlies our mission. We are called to be d.fferem 
nal, ° no biblical mission without biblical ethics. 

^Living in ^ays that reflect God’s own character should make God’s people as 
ttractive as God himself is. So we explored in chapter 8 a number of places in the 
g ibk where God’s people have the task of attracting others to God. to fmd his bless¬ 
ing and salvation. The most powerful metaphor for this is light, which is used both 
|o signify the joyful good news of the salvation that God brings when he comes, 
and to picture the world-transforming quality of the lives and deeds of those who 
come to that light and live by it. 

So it should be abundantly clear by now that the mission of God’s people in the 
Bible is to be the people whom God created us to be and to do the things that God 
calls us to do. We have a life to live, and if we arc not living as God’s people, there 
is not much point saying anything. 

However, we are, of course, also called to speak up and to speak out. There is 
a message to be communicated. There is a word to be heard. There is truth to be 
known and passed on. There is good news to be shared! 

And so we come to the second half of the book, where that becomes one of 
our key themes. We will explore the great missional themes of “bearing witness’ 
(chapter 10 ) and of “proclaiming the gospel” (chapter 11 ), and discover (perhaps to 
our surprise) that both of them originated in the Old Testament (that’s the value of 
doing Biblical Theology for Life). People in the Bible were “sent’ to do both of those 
tasks, along with a wide range of other “missions”-whether they were sent directly 
by God or sent by the church. 

Since the word mission comes from the Latin word for “sending”, we will trace 
this theme too (chapter 12 ). But in case we still imagine that mission is only for 
missionaries (people literally sent out across cultural boundaries), we will think also 
of the mission of all (i.e., most of us) who live and work in the arena of ordinary 
public life and work (chapter 13). Finally, in this part of the book, we will remind 
ourselves that the goal of all mission is the glory of God; thus, in chapter 14 we will 
see how praise and prayer are also missional actions of God’s people. 


£9 




Foundational to all of these dimensions of our mission, h 
know the God of whom we speak, and we must be totally COm «<1,,. 
negotiable loyalty to him. This, we will see in our next chap tcr , 

Old Testament .srael. and tnumphantly d—ed in the apo^. 


CHAPTER 8B 


old Testament i»««* —- * 

restimony to the uniqueness of the Lord Jesus Chrtst. 




dFO PLE WHO KNOW 
;he one LIVING 
qqO and saviour 


K owing God is one of the most pervasive themes in biblical theology. People 
have even been known to write whole books on it. 1 But one might be tempted 
k what it has to do with the mission of God’s people. Knowing God seems to 
l ° ^ more to do with personal devotion and spiritual experience than with mis- 
h3Ve But when we think like that, it just shows how far we have individualized and 
S, ° n tized our Christian faith, and how much we need the corrective of biblical 
geology _ especial ly biblical theology that is applied to the mission of God s people. 

1 In the Bible, it is true that knowing God was a deeply personal experience, but 
it was never merely private and it was never merely spiritual. Coming to know God 
could be exhilarating or devastating, depending on the state of your life when the 
encounter takes place. When a whole community was called to know God. as Old 
Testament Israel was, it was a comprehensive social agenda, not just a badge of 
nominal national religion. 

And most of all, knowing God was a responsibility. It generated an agenda, a 


mission. 

The thing about all biblical experience of God is that it never stays merely “intran¬ 
sitive” (something that happens to you and stays there). It always has a “transitive" 
dynamic (it has to affect somebody or something else). We have seen this in some of 
our earlier chapters. If God blesses you, it is so you can bless others. If God redeems 
you, it is so you can demonstrate redemptive grace to others. If God loves you. feeds 
and clothes you, then you should go and do likewise for others. If God brings you into 
the light of salvation, it is so you can shine with a light that attracts others to the same 
place. If you enjoy God’s forgiveness, then make sure you forgive others. And so on. 

In this sense, all our biblical theology is, or should be, missional. Biblical theol¬ 
ogy is, by definition, “theology for life”. 


1. The classic, of course, is J. I. Packer, Knowing the Old Testament (Oxford: Monarch, and Downers 
God (Downers Grove, IL: 1VP, 1979). Sec also Chris- Grove. IL: 1VP. 2006): and idem. Knowing God the 
topher J. H. Wright, Knowing Jesus through the Old Father through the Old Testament (Oxford. Monarch. 
Testament (Oxford: Monarch, and Downers Grove, and Downers Grove, IL: IVP, 2007). 

IL: IVP, 1992); idem, Knowing the Holy Spirit through 
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Likewise, then 
entrusted with knowledge 


, to know God is to be challenged to make God known ] t 
owlcdgc that God wants to be shared. That is what m L- ** l ° ^ 


sional. For behind all 


our mission 


All our missionol efforts to moke God known must be set the unshakeable determination ' 
within the prior homework of God's own will to be known to be known throuphrmr k:,... ° 


We ore seeking to accomplish what God himself wills to 
happen This is both humbling and reassuring. It is humbling 
inasmuch as it reminds us that all our efforts would be in vain 
but for God's determination to be known We are neither the 
initiators of the mission of making God known to the nations 
nor does it lie in our power to decide how the task will be 
fully accomplished or when it may be deemed to be com¬ 
plete. But it is also reassuring. For we know that behind all 
our fumbling efforts and inadequate communication stands 
the supreme will of the living God, reaching out in loving self¬ 
revelation, incredibly willing to open blind eyes and reveal 
his glory through the treasures of the gospel delivered in the 
clay pots of his witnesses. 

Christopher Wright 3 


anon 

know 


throughout his whole 



as the living God. Gods will 
rn is what makes our mission iw 
only imperative but also possible.* 

So in this chapter we will | 0 , 
at two texts in which those who had 
come to know God, or to know son,* 
thing unique and exciting about God 
were confronted with the challen 
of that knowledge and the mission!' 
implications of being stewards of i, 
We will also diverge from our practice 
so far of looking at an Old Testament 
text First and then moving to the New 
Testament. This time we will move 
back and forward between 


our rw 0 

texts, seeing the connections and resonances between them and building our bibli¬ 
cal theology from both together. 

Our two texts are Acts 4:1-22 and Deuteronomy 4:32-39. It would be help¬ 
ful to read both texts through one after the other and then keep them open. Now 
would be good. 


CHALLENGING CONTEXTS 

We might ask what the two texts have in common, with each other or with the mis¬ 
sion of God’s people-then or now. Answer: the context in both cases was one of 
conflict and challenge. There was a clash of ideas, of worldviews, of religious zeal. 

In Acts, the conflict was between those, on the one hand, who claimed that 
Jesus of Nazareth was Messiah and that even though he had been crucified only 
weeks earlier, he was now risen and exalted Lord, and those, on the other hand, who 
rejected any such idea as dangerous nonsense. 

In Deuteronomy the conflict was between the faith of Israel in YHWH as their 
unique covenant God and Lord and the polytheistic religion and culture of Canaan 
that lay ahead of them. 


i Thu dcwfmifutKM of the one l.v.ng God that he should be 75-135. 
k.no»n throughou. bit whole creation is a key driver for biblical 3. Ibid . 129-30 
tmuiuri l have dunmed it in greater depth in Tht Muuon of God. 


wu AND SAVIOUR 

wj, d* <** ° flsrae1, (ha ' are prescmcd “ nonnc g°tiablc in content J 
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or *7insig nificanCC - 
v ** 1 Idavs world. the C ° ntCXt ° f ° Ur miS5ion is iust as challenging The rk 

requited to express its identity and its distinctiveness in the face of allkmd! 
claims and loyalties-whether those of othet religious faiths, or ofresurgem 

“tst «■* days of the apostles thete ate many today who do no, accept tha, Jesus 
he only saviour and Lord. There are even more who have neve, even heard of 
f, let alone been able to make such a decision about his claims. And „ in thf 
] f, of Deuteronomy, the people of God live surrounded by multiple cultures that 
. -II rk/. idolatries that human beines are cambU Tk_ . 


lesus 

uni- 


di)' s 0 „ 

manifest all 


, i • l u L 7 ■■■umpic cultures that 

the idolatries that human beings are capable of. The sheer seductive 

f the world around us makes loyalty to the one living God an enormous 


-rerottne - - """S 'uou an enormous 

'Tallenge. Like the Israelites of old. we do no, even recognize the syncretism we 
C ' - into, or how easy it is sim- 


easily fa" 

ply to 


211 

‘worship the gods of the people 


we are com- 


a rounu • 

In such contexts, 

manded to acknowledge what we 
an d whom we know, and to bear 
witness to both. That is what makes 
knowing God, and for us, knowing 
t hc Lord Jesus Christ, the profoundly 
missional reality that it is. 

Ads -We've Seen 
a Man Raised 

In Acts 3, Luke tells us the story of 
how a man, who had been crippled for 
life and survived on the alms of wor¬ 
shipers at the temple, was healed by 
Peter and John in the name of Jesus. 

Taking immediate evangelistic advan¬ 
tage of the crowd’s amazement, Peter 
deflects all credit from John and himself and explains that Jesus of Nazareth (none 
other than the one they had crucified some weeks earlier) was in fact the Messiah 
God had promised to their ancestors. But God had now vindicated him by rais¬ 
ing him from the dead, thus keeping his promise to Abraham. The healing of the 


I Wish now that I hod taken # to A e checkout pod fo, 
and then stomped on i, belote leaving the bookstore of the 
Christ,on church where I sow it It horrified me os o piece 
° blasphemous syncretism k was o small statue oI o cross 
wrapped in the American (log Who! were its manufactur¬ 
ers thinking? What message was any purchaser supposed 
to read into it? It seemed to say, 'You con hove the cross 
ot Jesus, and all your sins forgiven, and have it wrapped in 
patriotism too. You don't even need to think that the cross 
might cut across the very thing your patriotism idolizes, or 
that the cross was where the patriots of Jesus' day put traitors 
and terrorists.* 

Or was it saying, 'Jesus died for Americans' That's true 
but did he not also die for people of all nations, of all flogs 
and none? In other words, even the most charitable interpre¬ 
tation of such symbolism was confusing. That's syncretism 
mixing the supposed worship of the living God of the Bible 
with all kinds of other loves and loyalties. It is not something 
that happens only in foreign countries with 'other religions' 
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CHAPTER 9 



cripple was a signpost to what God could now do for them spiritually. £ v 
Israelites, the blessing of Abraham could come to them only through rcnc ^ ** 
and faith in Jesus . 4 UriCc 

Acts 4 describes the shockwave this sent through the Jewish religious and 
cal authorities, who were certain they had dealt with that troublemaker from N 
reth with brutal but effective finality. So they call Peter and John to accoun^ 
their actions, which gives Peter a second opportunity to preach the gospel of^\° T 
tion in Jesus Christ (to which we’ll return). Va " 

But the one thing the authorities could not do was to deny the evidence of th 
own eyes and of the whole citizenry of Jerusalem. The guy they’d all passed 
gate for years was running and leaping around in the streets, and here he was' ^ 
standing (a posture he hadn’t achieved all his life) in the court! 

Since they could see the man who had been healed standing there with Peter 
John, there was nothing they could say. So they ordered them to withdraw from^ 
Sanhedrin and then conferred together. “ ‘What are we going to do with these men' 
they asked. ‘Everyone living in Jerusalem knows they have performed a notable 
and we cannot deny it " (Acts 4:16; italics added). 

Now, what is significant in the narrative is that Peter proclaims the resurrection 
of Jesus on exactly the same basis as the healing of the cripple-namely, a factual 
witness to it as an undeniable event. For Peter, the fact that Jesus was risen was as 
much a matter of eyewitness testimony as the fact that the man was healed: “You 
killed the author of life, but God raised him from the dead. We are witnesses of this* 
(Acts 3:15; cf. 4:2, 9- 10; italics added). 

“You’ve seen a man healed of disease, and you can’t deny it," say Peter and John. 
“We’ve seen a man raised from the dead , and we can’t deny that either.” “As for us, 
wc cannot help speaking about what we have seen and heard” (Acts 4:20). 5 

It is important to remember that the whole of our Christian faith is based on 
publicly testified witness of historical experience, not on religious speculation or 
theorizing, however spiritual. The gospel is good news about something that has hap¬ 
pened; it is not a good idea or good advice. We will come back to the “whole Bible” 
content and dynamic of the gospel as good news in chapter 11 . 


Deuteronomy-You've Seen God in Action 

Deuteronomy presents Moses addressing the people of Israel on the verge of enter¬ 
ing the land of promise, and reminding them of the witnessed events of their 
history: 


4. Act* 3:25-26 is an important text in the vexed question of 
who the descendants of Abraham are today. Peter makes the key 
point that the promised blessing of Abraham comes even to the 
ethnic Israelites (his own fellow Jews) only through repentance and 
faith in Jesus Physical descent from Abraham in itself does not 


release the promise; rather, submission to Jesus does. 

5. Perhaps this was John speaking, rather than Peter at this 
moment, since “what we have seen and heard’ is typical of Johan- 
nine testimony (1 John 1:1, 3). 


no* 


abou. -he f°' m " lon 8 Wore you, from th. H 

on ,hc earth; ask from on, cod of ,Hc l.. ' <>od «■'*«! 


. I l r '— rrom rh< 

being* on ,hc «rth, ask from on, end of (heh — 

h u, >- cn ercat as this ever happened, or has anythin, lit- "* Has 

f ^ - - •«* 

Ha a, Has an)' god ««* >"' d <o take fo, himself on, nation ou, 

"“‘tring* b >' S *" S a " d WOndm> b >' Wlr - h >' » mighty hand and ^ 
b! , bv g' CJt and awcsom ' dccds ' lillt a| l th, thing, ,h, I 0 ,„ 

. research project of truly cosmic scale is imaging j„ vcric ,, m 
A h , whole of human history hitherto and the whole of universal „! TT 
inf ‘ .• confidence that the questions he is abou, to pose in .?**, , UJ ’ “ 

M !Tno answer. Moses refers to both the Sinai theophany and the cid" Hi*'" 
and his claim is that nothing like them has ever happened Wha, <'“d d,d m 
1 events of the exodus and Sma. was unprecedented (God had never done , uch " 
King at any <«**« *" d (God had never done such a thing anv 

here else for any other nation). 

" Moses is insisting, then, that Israel’s experience is utterly unique YHWH ha 
spokcn to Israel in a way no other people have experienced (cf. P,. 147:19-20) Jn d 
Y HWH has redeemed Israel in a way that no other people have ever known as yet 
(cf Amos 3:1- 2 )- 

The two events Moses refers to are, of course, the foundations of Israel’s status 
as God’s redeemed and covenant people. They are events of salvation and revelation 

combined. 


Salvation 

The exodus was the greatest undeniable experience of all. Whereas they had once 
been slaves in Egypt, they were now a free people on the edge of the Promised Land 
Whatever they now knew about YHWH as a God mighty to save they knew on 
the basis of this fact. 


Revelation 

Sinai had been the overwhelming experience of God’s self-revelation. At Sinai 
YHWH had revealed his name, his personal character, his moral demands, and 
his covenant commitment. All this was a matter of record, and there was a rather 
important gold-covered box being carried around by the Levites with stone tablets 
inside it-the ark of the covenant-physical evidence and proof of what had trans¬ 
pired on that awesome occasion. 


6. Strictly speaking, of course, it had not happened before the 
eyes of those whom Moses was addressing (except if they had been 
young children at the time), since this was the generation after the 
one that had come out of Egypt. But the Old Testament sees the 


generations united together in historical nemon. and »hai had 
been witnessed by their parents was now held up as publ^:. ion 
fied events for them to reflect upon. 












CHAPTER 9 


So then, both our texts appeal to facts, to publicly witnessed cxp cr i cn 
undeniable events, as the basis for the claims and challenge that follow l ° 

disciples now know about Jesus, what the Israelites now know about YHWu* ^ 
all arisen out of historical experience. ’ 

When we talk, then, about part of the mission of God’s people bcin 
what they know about God, it is not some kind of esoteric or speculative *° 
about God, or the results of some prolonged spiritual pilgrimage, or the f r uj l °* >,n ' 0n 
of religious reflection. Whatever we know', w-e know' on the basis of things th° ^ 
happened and the understanding of them that is given to us in Scripture 1 ** ^ 
The gospel we share is good new's about real events. There is a “hav 
pened-ness” at the core of the gospel. There is a story to tell, about real peoT ^ 
above all about the real person, Jesus of Nazareth. P C ’ an< * 

This is one reason why confidence in the Bible is also so important. For h 
where we have the recorded testimony of those w'ho experienced these event! f' ** 
hand. Peter and John could speak about “what w'e have seen and heard" b ^ 
they w'ere there. We can’t speak in exactly the same way. So w’e depend onThe^ 
testimony, and that testimony is in the Bible-and indeed that was the very reaso^ 
why John says he wrote his gospel (John 20:30-31; 21:24). 


UNCOMPROMISING CLAIMS 

Both our texts move on from the undeniable historical event that underlies each of 
them to an uncompromising claim that is then made in unambiguous language 
The expression “there is no other ...” is another feature that both texts have in com¬ 
mon. And as it turns out, although the texts are separated by centuries, in terms of 
biblical theology it is ultimately said about the same person. 

Deuteronomy-No Other God 

The great rhetorical questions of Moses that had affirmed the uniqueness of Israel’s 
experience in Deuteronomy 4:33-34 w'ere not for nostalgia or feel-good comfort. 
They had a clear message. There was something Israel must emphatically now 
know, in the sense that they must actively acknowledge it and build it into their 
hearts and lives: 

You were shown these things so that you might know that the Lord is God; besides 
him there is no other. (Deut. 4:35; italics added) 

Acknowledge [lit., “know!”] and take to heart this day that the Lord is God in 
heaven above and on the earth below. There is no other. (Deut. 4:39; italics added) 

All that Israel had so uniquely experienced was so that they would learn some¬ 
thing utterly vital-the identity of the living God. YHWH, and YHWH alone, is 







u goo AND Savkx* 


. _r is no other anywhere else in the universe TV 
* n<J 1 , c rhetorical rolling stock is carrying. “ “ fhe 


t hc.— 

t** ht ,h, ‘ Israel alone had experienced .he unique am of God', redem™ 

- '- ,sc . ...-UrJnn (Sinai). Israel had , * ' r «fcrnpt»on 


P^God's revelation (Sinai). Israel had a knowledge of God 
A and u V/iu frhe Dronoun is __i 


(exo- 


dus> and Iv u niquc: "You [the pronoun is emphatic] were shown the* tl ! "T 
„ndi n 8 ^ " a world of nations that did i. . fcs to that 


<r“:'i; t know- In » world of nations ,ha, did no, know YHWH as G^’l' ! 
f *'i .he one nation that had been entrusted with ,ha, essen.ul knowledge 
^ Testament Israel knew God as no other nation did. because the,- had e.oe- 
° God in ways that n ° ° thcr nanon had al lhat time. 

'"iv. although the language of “no other god" tmmediately «IU us that we are 
X the realm of what « often called Old Testament mono,he,sm'. i,,, lm 
h sec clearly that thc text .s not merely affirming monothe.sm in itself 

lint l °ot say, “You WCrC sh ° Wn thC5C tHmgS 50 that y° u Wou id know that there u 
^°? 5 one God." The question was not merely one of arithmetic (how many g.nls are 
°?L) but oUdentity (who truly is the living God?). Merely bdieving tha, there ,s 
1 T one God is fine, but it gets you no further than the demons, as James would 
0 ,1 1,as 2:19). 

* y ^ he true and living God is the God who is revealed as YHWH, through the 
rrative just experienced. “These things” (the events of exodus and Sina.) show 
God as YHWH, to be the God of compassion and justice, the God of salvation 
nd revelation, the God who had redeemed Israel by his grace and now calls them 
!o love and serve him exclusively. The story shows, then, not just who really is God. 
but what God is really like. It reveals not only his existence and identity, but also h.s 
character. This God is like this , in a way that no other god is. How do you know? 
Because of what this God (and no other) has done in your publicly witnessed history. 

The thrust of these verses in Deuteronomy 4 is filled out in many other Old 
Testament passages, where we find a combination of the assertion that YHWH 
is incomparable (there is no other god like him), and the assertion that YHWH is 
unique (there is actually no other god beside him at all, in thc sense of his transcen¬ 
dent deity). For the sake of our biblical theology, and also in order to feel thc full 
impact of what Peter and John calmly claimed for Jesus in Acts 4, it is worth paus¬ 
ing to read the following texts and let their staggering claims sink in. 

Moses states the uniqueness of YHWH by simply asking the question “Who is 
like you?” 


Who among the gods 
is like you, O Lord? 

Who is like you— 
majestic in holiness, 
awesome in glory, 
working wonders? (Ex. 15:11) 
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CHAPTER 9 



Elsewhere in the Old Testament the same rhetori 
, n der and admiration for YHWH as the God SUcs < 


wonder and admiration 
all comparison (“none like him/you"): 


GOd " k '^H>„ 



•> 2 ) 


• in keeping promises and fulfilling his word (2 S 

• in power and wisdom, especially as seen in ere ^ 

• in the heavenly assembly (Ps. 89:6-8) catl °n (J Cr ^ 

• in ruling over the nations (Jcr. 49:19; 50:44) ^ 

• in pardoning sin and forgiving transgression (Mi 

• in saving power on behalf of his people (I sa . 64 4 ) l8 * 

And because there is none like YHWH, all natio 
worship him as the only true God (Ps. 86 : 8 - 9 ) Ther^ CVcn tUa|| 
sional dimension of this great truth. What we wilUeJn* 1 ^^ 
about Jesus was already being said about YHWu - C Ctcr an d 1 0 l ° rc ’* 1 *. 
wme missions! relevance. ent Uries c a rlj Cr ** 


Here (in YHWH, in Jesus) is the only source of salv 


worship-for all the nations of the world 


ation a nd the 




°nly f 




But the Old Testament goes beyond saying merely that YH 
other god. In the end, the simple reason why YHWH is in ^ is n °t lik e 
is nothing in reality to compare him with. YHWH standT^" 1 ^^ is that'i? 
is not just one of a generic category-“gods”. He alone Jrl* ^ ° f hU °*.Th 
scendent deity-as the God7 P lcs 'he p| acc ' 

In addition to Deuteronomy 4:35 and 39. this truth is affir A • 
places, and of course it underlies all the worship and prophecy of Isra 7"°“ 0,10 


There is no one holy like the Lord; there is no one besides you- ,k 
like our God. (1 Sam. 2:2) y U ' ,hcr ' “ 


no Rod 


So that all the peoples of the earth may know that the Lord is God and ,k„ .c 
IS no other. (1 Kings 8:60) inefe 


I am the Lord, and there is no other; 
6. 18) 


apart from me there is no God. (Isa. 45:5, 


hen \ou uill know that I am in Israel, that I am the Lord your God, and that 
there is no other. (Joel 2:27) 

ihc Old 7t»umcnt were regarded a, 1 n “* whether ihcgods in what senses, see the much fuller analysis in Mission tfGUJS-M- 

^ aca as somrehmg. or nothing, and in 136-90. 


PEOPLE who know the one living god and saviour 


k|o Other Saviour 

Israel about what they must “ know ” on the foundation of *nai 
jf M oSCS CX ^° rl need of God’s miraculous power, then Peter does exactly the same. 
thO'^ a ' CtX " , r Js Regarding the miracle of the healing, Luke writes: 

in the sa w i t h the Holy Spirit, said to them: “Rulers 

Then P ctc ^ p CO plc! If we arc being called to account 
an^ c * ^ aCf 0 f kindness shown to a man who was lame 
toda) as |icd how he was healed, then know this, you 

^ the people of Israel: It is by the name of Jesus Christ 
l °^ a *th whom you crucified but whom God raised 
* Vhc j ea< j, that this man stands before you healed." 

4-8-10; italics added) 


anc 
of 
from 

(Acts 


From 


that he goes on to draw his great evangelistic 
conclusion: 

“Salvation is found in no one else, for there is no other name 
given under heaven by which we must be saved." (Acts 4:12; 
italics added) 


Here [Psalm 96] we arrive o» rhe funda¬ 
mental equation of mission, the dn-'-ng 
force behind all our efforts to bnr>g the 
news of the one true Lord to our friends 
and neighbours If there is one Lord to 
whom all people belong and owe me ' 
allegiance, the people of that Lord must 
promote this reality everywhere AAono- 
theism and mission are intimately rebied 
The existence of |ust one God makes our 
mission to the many essential 

John Dickson 6 


This is a famous verse and rightly so. But what makes it so astonishing is that 
Peter was talking about Jesus. For of course, if “the name” he meant had been the 
name of YHWH , Acts 4:12 could easily have been a verse from the Old Testament. 
Just read the verse again without thinking of the story in which it is set. Don’t you 
think you could as easily be reading Isaiah? In fact, it is almost precisely what Isaiah 
did ay about YHWH (or rather, what YHWH says about himself through Isaiah): 


There is no God apart from me, 
a righteous God and a Savior; 

there is none but me. 

Turn to me and be saved, 
all you ends of the earth; 

for I am God, and there is no other. (Isa. 45:21 -22) 


Every one of Peter’s judges in the Sanhedrin would have agreed with Peters 
statement if that had been what he meant: “There is no other name under heaven 
by which we can be saved than the name of YHWH the God of Israel.” 

“Absolutely. No question about that. We all know the Scriptures. Preach it, 
fisherman.” 

But of course, the shock and offence of Peter’s affirmation is that he was not 
talking about YHWH. Or was he? He was talking about Jesus of Nazareth. But 
Peter knew his Scriptures too, and he could not have used such language as Acts 


8. Dickson. Best Kept Secret, 31. 
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CHAPrt*-?- 

, „ . nowin g what he was doing. He was tain 
4:12 wahout bae ^ about YHWH. and cal m | v "* 'M s ,, 

^' bodV ‘i« ‘he place of being the unique saviour of alfr^X 
/«* "O"' 0CC T [he sam e unique, divine, saving power as t k„ Jcs “T U \ 

name that ca : ««‘ h 

God „° f, Tad made similar claims already. In his message on , hc , \ 

Termed, "God has made this Jesus, whom you crueffi,. ./^IV 
hC ^ 1 ," ( Acts 2:36)- And Paul later took Old Testament texts ab ’ ^ O' 
M<rss,a . h , m ro lesus. In 1 Corinthians 8:4-6, he builds J esus c , Ut V Hw^ 
apphedthe . Testament texts-the Shema of Dcuter in '<»O'^ 

^theisac ofail ^e ^ ^ an earfy ChnstU^^HqS 

“XU- by YHWH about himself (in Isa. 45:23) were //"SS? 


* 1 ‘ ennicen by YHwn aaom v... Isa. 45:23) 

0ng,na ! he one ro whom “even' knee should bow ; 
^Zjesns is Lord, ro the glory of God the Father.” 


UNDIVIDED loyalty 

So then, purring our two i 

the uniqueness oflsrael s 


So then, putting our two main texts together, we find that the Old Testae 
. ___ nf Israel s historical experience as the foundation for i ^ 


ZHoT knowledge ol Ae [some] Wh' ■* 

, s one God ond Aere is one mediator between God and 
men. the man jesus Christ, who gave himself os o ransom 
lor all .' (1 Tim 2 4-6). The logic of this passage rests 
on the relation between 'oil men' and 'one God . Our 
warrant for seeking the allegiance of 'oil men' is that there 
is on |y one God', and only 'one mediator' between him 
and them Without the unity of God and the uniqueness of 
Christ there could be no Christian mission. 

John Stott 9 


to know who the livj!/”/ ^ 
know YHWH as the SJV* 
versal God that he is. And i„ * 
way, using the same kind ofbj 1 *' 

the New Testament affirms 
of Nazareth is the one who cmboS 

both the uniqueness of Israel (who^ 
embodied as Messiah) and the unit,*, 
ness of Yahweh (whom he incariutd 
as Lord). This is what we are called oc 
to know and to make known. 


This is the knowledge to which v 
are called to be loyal - holding fasnor 
for ourselves and making it known to 
others without compromise. Our mit- 
sion is an inevitable reflex from the truth of biblical monotheism-the uniqueness d 
YHWH in the Old Testament and the uniqueness of Jesus in the New Tesumea 
(speaking, of course, of one and the same divine realiry). 

There is, then, an uncompromising claim at the heart of biblical prodanurioc 


’ °" Utlr J M** (London Hoddcr and Stough- 


people who kno w the one living god and saviour 

• «< Bui it is not a claim about Christians or about Chrtaianiry « 4 rclv 
and Thrnwc go ou, inro .he world affirming rhat jesus is l ord and Chris, and 
^ ; - s 7of some arrogan, claim abou, ounetve, or wha. wonderful rehgion 
c is simplv our acceptance of the testimony of both .he Old and New 
«* hlVC ' ' A, L on e true living God. and abou. how. and where, and through 
Testaments a^ ^ ^ acted to bring salvation to us and the whole world. And 
Ijta^testimony. in both Testaments, is founded on historical events and a hts.ortcal 

^Tr' those who have come to share the undeniable experience of Gods salvatton 
/"elation, with its uncompromising explicit claim about God and Jesus, there 
'/ a urally an undivided loyalty to the Lord himself. This is Lound m both 
bLn examining. And it is a loyalty that fuels the mission of God s 
"oplc. For the knowledge that there is no other God and no other name leaves no 
^her choice than to make him known. 


Acts - We Cannot Help Speaking 

. is not surprising that the religious authorities told Peter and John to be quiet 
■ t Icsus For if what they were saying was true, it changed everything in t eir 
world. It meant the end of the whole system on which their power and stat us rested. 

But Peter and John would not betray or deny the truth of what they had expe¬ 
rienced And so they make their majestic reply: “Which is right in God s eyes: to 
listen to you, or to him? You be the judges! As for us, we cannot help speaking about 

what we have seen and heard” (Acts 4:19-20). 

If Christ has been crucified for us, if Christ has been raised from the dead, if 
God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, then such world-changing 
realities cannot be silenced. 

Either Jesus is the only saviour and Lord, or he is not. And if he is, then, with 
Peter and John we are called to stand up for him with total loyalty and unwavering 
witness. 


Deuteronomy-"You Shall Love the LORD Your God" 

The great truths of Deuteronomy 4, which Israel was to “know and take to heart”, 
are combined in the clinching affirmation and command of Deuteronomy 6:4-5: 
the Shema: 

Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one. Love the Lord your God with 
all your heart and with all your soul and with all your strength. 

Such love is a total commitment of intellect, will, emotions, and energy. 

One Lord, one love, one loyalty-that is the challenge of Deuteronomy. 

One Lord, one name, one saviour-that is the challenge of Acts. 
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< nr netting involved in this mis- 

Nofcethe-eosonJ^o^giv^ -therefore’: ’All 

s ,on If '5 m ° d ^rth has been given to me. 

authority in heaven ond - |Malt 28 : 18 -W| 

Therefore go ° ^ ^ obviously recoils Gene- 

^I'toT/refers to eve. port ol creation The one true God 
„,<„l authority to the one true lord, and for this 

b °r:;:; >° ™ ke d,sci p |es ,hro ° 9hou ' ,he wo,w At 

r" Ending liteo scotched CD. letnte repeat^ 
mission equation .1 there is one lord to whom dl people be¬ 
long ond owe their allegiance, the people of that lord must 
promote this reality everywhere. 

We promote God's glory to the ends of the earth not prtnct- 
pally because of any human need but fundamentally because 
of Gods/Christs unique worthiness as the lord of heaven and 
earth. Promoting the gospel to the world is more than a rescue 
mission (though it is certainly that as well); it is a reality mission. 
It is our plea to all to acknowledge that they belong to one lord. 

lohn Dickson 10 


SUMMARY 


The biblical gospel, then, announce 
us the story of undeniable expert* 0 
of unique events, culminating 
life, death, and resurrection of 1 ^ 
of Nazareth. It goes on to makc^h* 
uncompromising claim that i n 
events the living God has acted to 
humanity and redeem his whole **** 
ation, and that there is no other G^d 
or source of such salvation. It therefo 
claims the undivided loyalty of 
hearts, minds, and lives of those who 
know these things. 

What else is the mission of God 
than bearing witness to such cosmic 
realities? That is where we must g 0 
next in the following chapter. 


RELEVANT QUESTIONS 

1 . “Undivided loyalty”. What are the things in your cultural context that 
threaten your loyalty to the one true living God and the uniqueness of Jesus 
Christ? What do you now recognize as subtle forms of syncretism? 

2 . This chapter calls for a robust refusal to renounce the claims of Christ, even 
under threats. What are the pressures-cultural, secular, or religious-that 
could tempt you to do that? How do the texts studied in this chapter help you 
resist? 

3. How do you hold together the challenge of this chapter to be loyal to the 
uniqueness of Christ in the face of other religions, with the call in earlier 
chapters to be people of blessing, love and compassion to all people, including 
those of other faiths? In contexts of religious plurality, how can we simultane¬ 
ously sustain love for people along with loyalty to the truth? 
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PEOPLE who 

rear witness to 

-pHE LIVING GOD 


, Us.!- you might be thinking. Why have we had ,o wai, so long before 
Agetting to a chapter that tackles the fundamental task of mission -preach,na 
L gospel? Surely the real mission of God s people is to ge, ou, there and spread 
he Word, witness, evangelize, tell people about Jesus and how , 0 ge, saved.' 

Our mission most certainly includes that, and this chapter will show the impor 
,ant pl«e such spoken testimony has in the Bible. But not even the Grea, Com¬ 
mission itself focuses solely or primarily on the proclamation task. “Go and make 
disciples of all nations,” said Jesus, immediately explaining what such discipline 
included, “baptizing them ... and uaching th'm to obey everything I have com- 
m andcd you” (Matt. 28:19—20; italics added). 

It takes disciples to make disciples, and Jesus had spent three years teaching his 
disciples what it meant to be one. It involved practical and down-to-earth lessons 
on life, attitudes, behaviour, trust, forgiveness, love, generosity, obedience to Jesus, 
and countercultural actions toward others. This was what it meant to live in the 
kingdom of God - now. 

In short, you had to live under the reign of God if you wanted to go preach about 
the reign of God. 

The same thing is noticeable in Paul’s church planting and nurturing strategy. 
Paul’s own passion was preaching the gospel (and we will look at that in detail in 
chapter 11), but there is comparatively little in his letters to the churches he founded 
about their task of preaching the gospel to outsiders in evangelistic mission. This 
is not at all to suggest that Paul did not want them to do that; it is clear that Paul 
expected his churches to be hubs of evangelistic witness. Rather, Paul also knew that 
the gospel message needed to be embodied in people whose own lives were radically 
changed by it. So all Paul s teaching about how believers ought to live was not just 
the ethical bit at the end, but a fundamental part of the transformative work of 
the gospel itself. Gospel witness had to flow from gospel transformation. 

Coming back to the order of this book, however: I have been trying to follow 
the Bible s own order in answering the questions, What are we here for as believers’ 
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, v,„ of God’s people? And as we have traced the question alone, l 

What is the must . h avc found a rich list of answers: g l| * 

Bible's own storyline so ra, 

w/e are here as human beings to care for God s creation. 

! We are chosen in Abraham to be a people though whom God s blessing 

reaches all nations. . . . 

. We are called to walk in the ways ot God, in justice and righteousness, i n 

corrupt world. 

. We are to live out the dynamic of our own redemption in our compassio naic 

treatment of others. 

• We are to represent God to the world and draw the world to God. 

• We are to be people whose lives demonstrate the character of God and 
attract others to come to faith in him. 

• And above all, we are to know the living God and be uncompromisingly 
loyal to the Lord Jesus Christ in our worship and w itness. 


Ah, at last, witness'. Yes indeed. For, as we pointed out in the last chapter, those 
who know God are required to make God known. And that requires the medium 
of words as well as deeds. There are things to be said; there are stories to be told 
there are affirmations and truth claims, warnings and challenges, announcements 
and appeals. 

And so we come in this chapter and the next one to consider this verbal dimen¬ 
sion of the mission of God’s people. We w ill do so by considering two major terms 
that the Bible uses for such word-focused mission: hearing witness (ch. 10) and 
announcing good news (ch. 11). And as before, we will launch our study from careful 
examination of Old Testament texts that have major echoes in the New. 

“We’re not all called to be evangelists, but we are all called to be witnesses." 
That’s something 1 heard often as a young Christian. The point of it was that 
although some Christians are specially gifted for evangelistic ministry, not all are (as 
Paul says in Eph. 4:11, and by implication, 1 Cor. 12:29-30). However, even those 
of us who are not called to be evangelists are all called to be faithful witnesses to the 
Lord Jesus Christ and to be willing to speak up for him when opportunities arise. 

The instructions of Jesus to his disciples on the Mount of Ascension provided 
initial support for this understanding: “You will be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and 
in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). Like its companion 
verse in Luke 24:48, this probably refers primarily to the special place of the original 
disciples/apostles as eyewitnesses of the life, death and resurrection of Jesus himself. 1 

However, 1 was taught (rightly I think) that even though the apostolic witness 
had a unique function in authenticating New Testament Christianity, witnessing 


umi in thr fir»i half of Acu. See Act* 1:22; 
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_EEO_ElE WHO BEA# WITNESS 10 TH{ LIVING GOO 

l cr was something that went beyond the apostles All fXlU* 

L rs were enlisted in the ongoing task of bearing witness tTh 
ol ^ Christ, in whom they had come to believe through the anostol ' 

quoted 2 Timothy 1:8 to support that, and orfourSlII" T 
testers) we knew that the word for martyrs" in Revelation is the fame asW 
> - (so it might get a bit rough). mc w ,.. 

"‘that I didn’t learn in those young days was the connection (which I believe was 
inK ntional) between -he words to h,s disciples on both occasions in Luke 24 

„d Acts 1 and the wot* of YHWH to Israel in the book of Isaiah (Isa 43:i(». (2; 
44 8). But doing b.bl.cal theology for l.fe enables us to spot that connection tntmc- 
j lately and draw out tts tmpl,cations for our witnessing mission. For after all. wha, 
else was Jesus doing according to Luke (Luke 24:27, 45-47) bu, biblical theology 
for life—the ongoing life of his disciples for all generations to come? 

Let’s take our minds back, then, from the resurrection of the Messiah to the 
, vor ld of the book of Isaiah and study a key text in which the concept of God’s 
nlc as his witnesses is found, namely, Isaiah 43:8-13: 

p^r 


Lead out those who have eyes but are blind, 
who have ears but are deaf. 

All the nations gather together 
and the peoples assemble. 

Which of their gods foretold this 

and proclaimed to us the former things? 

Let them bring in their witnesses to prove they were right, 
so that others may hear and say, “It is true.” 
u You are my witnesses ,” declares the Lord, 

“and my servant whom I have chosen, 
so that you may know and believe me 
and understand that I am he. 

Before me no god was formed, 
nor will there be one after me. 

I, even I, am the Lord, 
and apart from me there is no savior. 

I have revealed and saved and proclaimed - 
I, and not some foreign god among you. 

You are my witnesses ,” declares the Lord, “that I am God. 

Yes, and from ancient days I am he. 

No one can deliver out of my hand. 

When I act, who can reverse it?” (Isa. 43:8-13, my italics) 


We must put these words 


into their historical context. 

















A DOUBLE PROBLEM FOR GOD 

The story of Old Testament Israel had reached its lowest ever pointy 

Babylon. After centuries of recurring generations ol rebellion against YHtyu' 1 ' '# 

loyalty to the covcnanr between God and Israel, disobedience to God’s | a 

disregard for the warnings of prophet after prophet, Gods patience had co^’ ^ 

end. In the trauma of 587 BC, the Babylonians had captured and dcstr 0 

salcm. burnt YHWHs temple, and carried off the bulk of the Israelite po ^ 

into exile in Babylon. ° PU,ati °n 

Two generations had passed. It seemed that all hope had gone. But thes 

in the central portion of Isaiah (chs. 40-55 especially) address the cxi| cs 

message of amazing grace. YHWH is on the move again. Babylon’s time i s a 

over. There will be a new exodus as God once again delivers his people f ro ] m ° St 

and God’s mission to bring blessing to the whole world through these desc 

of Abraham will move forward to its great climax. ants 

However, there are wo great problems that stand in the way of God’s or 

5 great pl an 


The Ignorance of the Nations 

All through these chapters, YHWH engages in a running argument with th 
nations and their gods. According to the cultural assumptions of the day, the god 
of big and powerful nations were bigger and more powerful than the gods of the 
little nations they defeated. The natural assumption, therefore, was that if Baby 
Ion had defeated and captured Israel, then YHWH the God of Israel was likewise 
defeated and defunct. 

Nor at all, says the prophet. YHWH is the only sovereign living God, and he has 
been as much in control of the events that led to the exile as he would be in bring¬ 
ing it to an end. The gods of the nations are nonentities, with illusions of power 
and grandeur created by their worshipers, bur ultimately powerless to do anything 
good or ill, let alone to act in sovereign salvation, as YHWH was about to (Isa 
41:21-24). 

Now, we know that the God of Abraham wills to bring blessing to all nations. 
And these chapters rise to great heights in their anticipation of all humanity (lit., “all 
flesh ) coming to see the glory of God (Isa. 40:5), knowing God (45:6), and being i 
saved by God (45:22). But the nations’ blind devotion to their non-gods stands in 
the way of that (44:9-20). There is an ignorance (44:18) that has to be penetrated. 

The gods need to be radically unmasked and dethroned and those whose oppressive 
power rests on them need to be brought low (Isa. 46 and 47). The nations need to \ 
sec and hear the truth. But how can they? 

That is where Israel comes in, for it had from the start been God’s intention 
that through Israel he would make himself known to the nations, for their bless- I 
ing and salvation. That, indeed, was why he had chosen and called Israel to be his 
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, Ica 41:8' 10). a servant whose mission would include being “a light to the 
*rvan‘ the nations (Isa. 42:6; 49:6b). 

° Cnt,, %t solution, which was nothing less than the long-term mission of God 
BUI - c his promise to Abraham, seemed to have run into the sand. And that was 
< vcrS,nC r»nd big problem: Israel itself seemed no better than the nations 
God’s secon 

T . „ Blindness of Israel 

h 42 the immediate prelude to the words of our text in this section, presents a 
lsai ’l ' ara dox. Look carefully at the sharp contrast between the opening section 
Kfr , 9), and the closing section (w. 18-25). The Servant of YHWH, who is to 
<VV dv the identity and mission of Israel (Isa. 41:8), is described in 42:1 -9 with 
01,1 derful mission of justice, compassion, enlightenment and liberation. But the 
1 ^*1/servant of YHWH at that time, namely historical Israel in exile, is blind and 

Jt ’!saiah 42:18-25 portrays the terrible reality: Israel was in exile, “plundered and 
... of God s judgment on them for their disobedience. God had given 

plcnr>' to see (all the great acts of past salvation), but they were willfully blind. 
God had given them plenty to hear (all his great revealed teaching and covenant 
j but they were willfully deaf. There is a strong echo here of Isaiah’s call vision 
Isaiah 6:9- 13- All the preaching of the preexilic prophets had gone unheeded, 
n d even in exile their condition seemed unchanged. 

Any hope for the nations, then, would have to depend not on Israel’s natural 
capacity' to respond and obey, but on a miracle of God’s grace and transforming, 
healing power. But such a miracle was indeed what was anticipated when God 
himself would return and do his great new thing in saving power: 

"... your God will come, 
he will come with vengeance; 
with divine retribution 
he will come to save you.” 

Then will the eyes of the blind be opened 
and the ears of the deaf unstopped. (Isa. 35:4-5) 

And that seems to be exactly what happens next. God summons the blind and 
deaf into court (Isa. 43:8 )-as witnesses ! 


A DOUBLE ROLE FOR ISRAEL 

For, indeed, it is a court scene that is envisaged in Isaiah 43:8-13 (as several times 
already in these chapters). It is the metaphor by which the prophet portrays the real¬ 
ity that there is a conflict between YHWH and the gods of the nations. 
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A great assembly of nations is pictured in verse 9. These nations had their m 
gods But how can the court decide which god is "real” or "in the right"? YHtyti 
chooses his pitch, and it is the same as in the earlier court case in Isaiah 41:2, 
namely, the ability to predict the future, interpret the past and explain the 
in sovereign detail and across the centuries. 


‘ P rc *n t 
any, 


bUVCICIgll -- 

So rhe other gods are invited to bring in their witnesses, if they have [q 
give evidence of their power to do the same and so “prove they were right” ( 43 . 9 ° 
lit., “ justify themselves”). The witnesses for the gods of the nations are the nation, 
themselves, bur they have nothing to say. because of course, the gods they wiJJ 
defend are “less than nothing” (Isa. 41:24). 

So who will speak for YHWH, then, in this great international court of nation, 
and alleged gods ? Who will testify to his reality r and power? The shock of the next 
word is stunning. VH WH turns to the people whom he has just described as blind 
and deaf, and says, 

“You!“[the word is emphatically placed first], “you arc my witnesses” (43:10). 

My W/fnesses 

Now being a witness was a serious matter in Old Testament Israel. A great deal « 
said about the responsibility t of it. It was actually regarded as a sin to fail to speak 
up and testify about any matter that you had seen or heard if it was a matter before 
a court (Lev. 5:1). The duties of witnesses were solemnly laid out (Ex. 23:1-3). 
Witnesses must take primary responsibility for the execution of the court s verdict 
(Deut. 17:7), and perjury' could cost you your life (Deut. I9:l6-21)-two laws that 
would stamp out frivolous false accusations. To bear false witness was among the 
most serious covenant offences—prohibited in the ninth commandment (Ex. 20:16). 
And false witness was among the things that God hates most (Prov. 6:19). 

But even apart from law court cases, witnesses were most important to establish 
rhe truth of statements or claims, so that such claims could never be called into dis¬ 
pute (e.g., Ruth 4:9-11; Jer. 32:10-12). Earlier in Isaiah, the prophet himself had 
used witnesses who could later verify the truth of when the prophetically significant 
naming of his son had taken place, and who would testify to his message in the rime 1 
of its later fulfillment (Isa. 8:1 -2, 16- 18). 

So God is here summoning Israel as a nation to exercise, in the international I 
court of nations and gods, a responsibility that was deeply and reverently rooted in 
r heir own social culture-the task of bearing witness. 

There is not only shock here, but profound irony. For one of the main reasons 
that Israel had been exiled under Gods judgment was precisely their collective social 
failure to uphold the standards of justice in court rhar their own covenant law called j 
for. Instead, their judicial system had become a playground for lying witnesses-so 
much so that Amos raged that “there are those who hate the one who reproves in | 
court and detest the one who tells the truth” (Amos 5:10). I 


yp|\>/H calls the descendants of such liars to be his witnesses? The 

And n0 " ercV ^ matched only by the risk that God takes in relying on such 

■ tri clc **1J ■ n o Plan B, because of the other thing that is said here about 
fn ' u But there • 

I n Isaiah 43' 

Israel' n lsa 

M ^ er ^ v ant whom I have chosen”. The middle phrase of Isaiah 43:10 delib- 
•..and my * f God had said about Israel in 41:8- 10. All the content of those 
| irately e'-h 0 ^^ffirmed. Israel as God s servant had been chosen in Abraham, and 
verse* is ^ ing back on all the promises and commitments of that past. So this 
God n ^- t he key word “servant” emphasizes that, in spite of all the negative 
I repet it,on ^ - n 42.18-25, God s original commission remains. 

re* lit? ^^ds servant for God s purpose for God s future for God s glory. Gods 
oes on So Israels mission has to go on too. 
fission of God * s people is not a matter of how great we are at doing things 

^ i but a matter of how patient and persistent God is in doing things through 
I for Go* 1, 

115 striking parallelism in Isaiah 43:10, however, means that being God s scr- 
being God’s witness are now integrated. Or to put it another way, the 

vaDf i , God had chosen and called Israel to be his servants was in order that 
reason that 

. , should be his witnesses. 

^Witnessing ro the truth about YHWH as the one true living God is at the heart 
- he role and mission of the servant-always was and still is. 

° \nd that servant is God s people-Israel/Jacob, descendants of Abraham. The 
of God s people, then, according to this passage, is to be witnesses for the 
Cod in a world of competing claims by multiple gods. That witnessing func- 
on is at the heart of their election. We have been chosen in order to be witnessing 

servants of the Jiving God. 

Scrvanthood exercised through witnessing, the thrust of Isaiah 43:10, however, 
nor only gives content to the role of servant, it also describes the quality of the wit¬ 
nessing. Witness to YHWH is to be given, not by those who wield imperial power 
and claim his backing (not, in other words, like Babylon or Cyrus), but by the 
gentle, noncoercive nature of the servant, so counter-culturally described in Isaiah 
42:2-3. To accept the role of God s servant, then, necessarily involves bearing wit¬ 
ness to him. And the task of bearing witness must be done in the spirit of servant- 
hood-as servants of God, of God s people, and of the world that waits for God. 

This was a combination that the apostle Paul saw clearly and demonstrated in 
his own mission and ministry. In fact, he records that these were the very two words 
that Jesus used to summarize the mission that lay ahead of him. Now get up and 
stand on your feet. I have appeared to you to appoint you os a servant and as a witness 
of what you have seen and will see of me" (Acts 26:16, italics added). The relevance 










CHAPTER H3 _ 

of both words to our own practice of mission needs to be radical and p cnc t 
and it points towards something we need to discuss further in part 3. lrat,n &. 


THE DOUBLE PURPOSE 
OF BEARING WITNESS 


So Israel is summoned as the servant of God to give their witness on God’ 

Bur the paradoxes continue. One might have thought that the purpose of b/ • 
witness would be to convince the nations of the truth about YHWH as God T ^ 
but there is a prior purpose. fUc ’ 


Restoring Trust in God 

The witnesses themselves need to be convinced, and the act of bearing witness * || 
generate such conviction in the witnesses: 

so that may acknowledge and trust in me 

and understand that I am he. (Isa. 43:10; my translation) 

The three verbs in the sentence are important and have many echoes in the 
book of Isaiah. God’s complaint against Israel was precisely that they had failed to 
acknowledge him, whether in the gifts of his grace (Isa. 42:20-21) or in the experi¬ 
ence of his punishment (42:23-25). From the start the prophet has been reminding 
Israel, with some surprise, of things they ought to have known but needed to be told 
afresh (40:21, 28). And throughout the book, Israels failure to trust in God was a 
major source of grief to God and his prophet (7:9; 30:1 —5, 15-18; 31:1 -3). Their 
lack of understanding of God made even the dumbest beasts look wise (1:3). 

Such failure, however, was exactly what the ministry of Isaiah had anticipated. 
In the enigmatic sequel to Isaiah’s call vision in Isaiah 6, God had pointed out that 
the people were in such an advanced state of rebellion that the presence of a prophet 
in their midst would only serve to underline their refusal to acknowledge or under¬ 
stand (the same verbs of Isa. 43:10 are used in 6:9— 10). That state would continue 
through the terrible destructive judgment of exile (6:11 -12). 

But now, says God in Isaiah 43:10, a new thing is happening. There is a new 
dawn and a renewed summons to Israel. They arc recalled to their original mission 
of being witnesses to YHWH, and in that task they will themselves be restored to 
recognize their God, to put their trust in him, and to understand him. God calls 
them back to their task as a way of calling them back to himself. 

The thrust of this verse is that the power of testimony lies not only in what it 
does in the hearts of those who hear it, but also in what it does for the faith of the 
one who gives it. The task of convincing others reinforces the convictions of the 
witness. 
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hushing the Truth about God 

E5, ° (Hen. is ' hc substanCC of the testimo "y '•<* God’s people mm. b«r before 
tfM'- , Thre e key truths are embedded in the great claims that YHWH makcv 
<Ht n ’jh 43 : 10 b. 11 ™d 12. Make sure these verses are open in from of you as you 
in I s * 1 
re^ on - 


vhWH Alone is tne 
Th0 'Jendent, Eternal God 

T r ° n ^ ( v 10)-“I am God” (v. 12). This is the great 
“1 arn . n G f Old Testament monotheism: not just the 
af}irm c a ( con ception that there is only one deity, but that 
abstrac God”. He is eternal, for there was no 


U\X r H alone is the C,od . ne is eternal, ror mere was no 
' , r fC him, nor one to come after him. The expression 

r me no god was formed” is ironic, for it acknowl- 
thc f act that in the surrounding culture of Babylon 
^swere indeed “formed”-that is, constructed. 
g Not only was this obviously the case with the idols and 
tatues of the gods, but of their very origin as gods. Ancient 
5 vthologies are rich in stories of the origins of the gods in 
Tne way or another. YHWH’s point is double-edged, then. 

He alone is «//formed. “Form” is a verb that can only have 

yHWH as its subject (as in the creation narrative and creation psalms repeatedly), 
never as its object. But also, before all other gods were formed (human constructs 
that they are), YHWH was there-God before all gods. 


[Isaiah portrays] Yhwh intending Jocob- 
Israel lo function as witnesses to the 
world That is for the world s sake so 
that it may see the truth, for Yhwh s sake 
so that Yhwh’s unique deity may be oc 
knowledged, but also for jacob-israel s 
sake, so that they may be convinced 
through their own being chosen to wit¬ 
ness. Paradoxically, they are not con* 
vinced so that they may witness They 
are chosen to witness, so that they may 
be convinced. 

John Goldmgay ? 


That YHWH Alone Is In 
Sovereign Control of History 

The assertion of Isaiah 43:9-that it was YHWH alone who had interpreted 
the past and proclaimed the future-is repeated in verse 12, but with the added 
emphasis that no strange god in their midst had given such historic revelation to 
Israel. The sequence, “revealed and saved and proclaimed”, reflects the great para¬ 
digmatic narrative of Israel’s salvation - the exodus. Back then, God first revealed 
what he intended to do; then he did it; then he interpreted, explained and taught 
his people on the foundation of both his faithfulness to his promise and his actual 
saving fulfillment of it. Only the God who is actually in control of events from 
beginning to end could claim such comprehensive mastery of history and its mean¬ 
ing. The story is God’s story because it is the story he is writing. The author con¬ 
trols the story. 


2. John Goldingay, The Message of Isaiah 40-55: A Literary-Theo- 
loptalCommentary (London. New York: T&T Clark. 2005). 201. 
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Ac 


e of a future at all. let alone a renewed calling to be God* choten 
h<>P ^ l But that is exactly what God promised (Isa. 42:1; 44:3) And 


pefir A . L . L 

• v r^mc. it would be nothing short of a resurrection, a resurrection into 

j£» ,he jCwW of God (Ezek. 37:, -14). 
l v‘>' aK 

uF DOUBLE role of 

T tNESSES in the new testament 

^ witnesses" said the resurrected Jesus to an equally unpronming 
•You ; w hose flaws and failings he had lived with for three years and 

group ot P painfullv at his death. One of the people Jesus had chosen as a wit- 

denied any knowledge of him at all! The rest had just run for cover. And 
° CiS ha h»d been chosen and called by Christ for this very purpose, to fulfill the 
role of Israel, to be a light to the nations that God’s salvation should go to 
servant ^ eart h. And that was an election for mission that Jesus would not 
th e en * jt as G 0 d had not rescinded his election of Israel because of their failure. 
rCSC ' n as in the Old Testament, Jesus reinforced it with the matching promise of 
^ift and power of God’s Spirit to empower them for it (Luke 24:49; Acts 1:8). 
'^For what greater truths arc there in the universe than the identity, sovereignty 
d saving power of the Lord Jesus Christ? 

There on the Mount of Ascension, Jesus calmly assumed the YHWH position 
words drawn straight from Deuteronomy 4:39: “All authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given to me. Therefore go—” It is as if Jesus says to them, 

You know who I am now; you know my identity as the one who has come (as 
VHWH said he would come) and has accomplished all that only YHWH could 
accomplish. You know that I am He. And you arc witnesses to the events that dem¬ 
onstrate these things-my life, death and resurrection. 

So how will all the nations whom God has promised to bless ever since Abraham 
come to the saving knowledge of these truths about me? You arc my witnesses. You 
stand in the place of Israel bearing witness to YHWH, bearing witness to the one 
who embodies YHWH, as sovereign and saviour. 

So as the New Testament develops the rich Old Testament theme of God’s 
people as YHWH’s witnesses, it does so in two ways, both of which remain crucially 
important for our own mission as God’s people today. 


173 


Original Eyewitnesses of the Historical Jesus 

‘You arc witnesses of these things,” said Jesus (Luke 24:48). 

What things? 4 


4. As Jesus innocently asked the two disciples on the road to of all that had happened in Jerusalem that weekend, pretends that 
knmaus, in what must be one of the most richly ironic-even he doesn’t even know what they arc talking about. hat things: 
comic-lines in the Bible: Jesus, who had been the very focal point indeed! (Luke 24:19). 
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That YHWH Alone Is Saviour 

The saving power of YHWH was already proven, of course, in the past hj st 
of Israel, but could it be trusted for the future, in the wake of the apparent d f ' 

of 587 BC and the exile? The f u < 
lies as much in the sole Ufc 


God hos insisted that Israel has witnessed the evidence 
that he alone is God What had that evidence been? The 
promise to make Abraham a great nation; the promise to 
deliver his descendants from Egypt; the promise to give 
them the land of Canaan; the promise to make the dynasty 
of David secure on the throne of Jerusalem, and so on. 
What had the fulfillment of those promises required again 
and again? Deliverance, often over impossible odds. In 
the process of demonstrating his character as Yahweh to 
his people, he had demonstrated to them over and over 
his inclination and his capacity to save. What Israel had 
witnessed and could not escape was the realization that 
'Yahweh' meant “Savior", and that as Yahweh was the only 
God, he was the only Savior. In the first part of his book, 
Isaiah had demonstrated that God alone can be trusted, 
that all other resources, especially the nations, would fail. 
Now he is showing that when we have refused to trust and 
have reaped the logical results of our false dependencies, 
,God alone can save. 


f vu\v;u I sa% ‘ n 8pow Cr 

of YHWH as the past. That i s wh 

the affirmation “apart from me 

is no savior” follows immediately ^ 

the claim, “nor will there be any [Jj! 

after me”. 

In other words, it is not a question of 
hoping that some other god will come 
along after YHWH to rescue Israel ( 0r 
anybody) out of the mess that their si n 
has landed them in. No, the God whose 
righteousness put them in exile is th c 
same (and only) God who will deliver 
them from it. There is no other saving 
God, for there is no other God, period 
This truth that Israel needed to learn 
applied equally to all nations, whom 
the prophet will shortly invite to turn 
around, abandon the false gods that 
cannot save, and turn to the only God 


who can-and will (Isa. 45:20-22). 

These, then, are the great truths about YHWH to which Israel is to testify. 
Actually, they are the greatest truths in the universe. What is more important than 
the identity, sovereignty and saving power of the living God? 

And yet-in the greatest paradox of all-this God entrusts such vast cosmic truth 
into thc mouths of human witnesses —witnesses whose untrustworthiness he had 
endured for a thousand years. There is incredible vulnerability and risk here-not 
in relation to God’s own self or survival, but in the great project of making these 
truths known to the world. 

How will the nations come to know the living, revealing, saving God, the one 
who is their creator, sovereign, judge and saviour? “You are my witnesses , says God, 
to a community' of the spiritually blind and deaf, languishing in exile. Only thc 
miraculous, life-giving and transforming power of God’s Spirit could ever give such 


3. John N. Os wall. Tht book of Isomti Chaplin 40-66 (New 
International Commentary on the Old Testament. Grand Rapids: 
Lerdmans. 1998). 148. 
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of a future at all, let alone a renewed calling to be God * chosen 
ple * n >' n "| ( n CSS . But that is exactly what God promised (Isa. 42:1; 44:3). And 
a ° • rame, it would be nothing short of a resurrection, a resurrection into 


> ° f God <Ezek - 37:1 - ,4) - 

UP DOUBLE role of 
T tNESSES in the new testament 

Wl ' . witnesses" said the resurrected Jesus to an equally unpromising 

'You U ' 1 r [„ n \ c whose flaws and failings he had lived with for three years and 


r oup °* pC °!p a jnfully at his death. One of the people Jesus had chosen as a wit 


i ^ost pan***’**'/ * 

fc tea A ied any knowledge of him at all! The rest had just run for cover. And 
nCSS h had been chosen and called by Christ for this very purpose, to fulfill thc 
yet th c >' * Q f i sra el, to be a light to the nations that God’s salvation should go to 
$ erva nt r cart h. And that was an election for mission that Jesus would not 
thC CI1 j S t as God had not rescinded his election of Israel because of their failure. 
rCSC ' n * in the Old Testament, Jesus reinforced it with thc matching promise of 
and power of God’s Spirit to empower them for it (Luke 24:49; Acts 1:8). 
** w i iaf g re ater truths are there in the universe than the identity, sovereignty 
d saving power of the Lord Jesus Christ? 

^ There on the Mount of Ascension, Jesus calmly assumed the YHWH position 
vords drawn straight from Deuteronomy 4:39: “All authority in heaven and on 
'Hfth ^s been given to me. Therefore go—” It is as if Jesus says to them, 

You know who I am now; you know my identity as the one who has come (as 
YHWH said he would come) and has accomplished all that only YHWH could 
accomplish. You know that I am He. And you are witnesses to the events that dem¬ 
onstrate these things-my life, death and resurrection. 

So how will all the nations whom God has promised to bless ever since Abraham 
come to the saving knowledge of these truths about me? You arc my witnesses. You 
stand in the place of Israel bearing witness to YHWH, bearing witness to thc one 
who embodies YHWH, as sovereign and saviour. 

So as the New Testament develops the rich Old Testament theme of God’s 
people as YH WH’s witnesses, it does so in two ways, both of which remain crucially 
important for our own mission as God’s people today. 


Original Eyewitnesses of the Historical Jesus 

“You are witnesses of these things,” said Jesus (Luke 24:48). 

What things? 4 


4. As Jesus innocently asked the two disciples on thc road to of all that had happened in Jerusalem that weekend, pretends that 
Emraaus. in what must be one of thc most richly ironic-even he doesn’t even know what they arc talking about. ‘What things?* 
comic-lines in thc Bible: Jesus, who had been the very focal point indeed! (Luke 24:19). 
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The events that had just been described - the coming of the Messiah hi 
fering, death and resurrection. One of the prime privileges and responsibilj t ^ 
apostleship was exactly this-to have known Jesus of Nazareth in his earth 
and ministry and to have been a witness of his death and resurrection. So 
the disciples needed to replace Judas Iscariot after the resurrection, they were ^ 
explicit that candidates for selection needed to have this minimum qualificatio)^ 

... it is necessary to choose one of the men who have been with us the whole tim 
the Lord Jesus went in and out among us. beginning from John’s baptism to th c 
time when Jesus w as taken up from us. For one of these must become a witness with 
us of his resurrection. (Acts 1:21-22) 

And in chapter 9 we saw how vital this personal eyewitness testimony was i n th 
early preaching of the apostles. They refer to it again and again: 

You killed the author of life, but God raised him from thc dead. We are witnesses 
of this. (Acts 3:15) 


As for us, we cannot help speaking about what we have seen and heard. (Acts 4:20) 5 

The same Peter and John, who presented their credentials as eyewitnesses at the 
start of their life of apostolic ministry, never lost the wonder of that privilege. Peter 
describes himself not merely as “a fellow’ elder” (which speaks of what he shared 
with his readers) but also as “a witness of Christs sufferings (which distinguished 
him from them as an apostle, without stating it as a matter of rank; 1 Peter 5:1; cf. 
also 2 Peter 1:16-18). John emphasizes the visual, audible and tangible nature of 
his testimony to Christ: 

That which was from thc beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have looked at and our hands have touched—this we proclaim 
concerning thc Word of life. The life appeared; we have seen it and testify to it, and 
we proclaim to you the eternal life, which was with the Father and has appeared to 
us. We proclaim to you what we have seen and heard. (1 John 1:1—3) 

Well, we might think, this was clearly important to those first gospel missionar¬ 
ies of Jesus Christ. They could stand up and say, “We were there. We knew him. We 
saw him die. We saw him raised to life by God. We are witnesses of these things." 
But we can’t say that. So what relevance has this point got to thc mission of God’s 
people today? 

It is vitally important, for where did all that eyewitness testimony about Jesus 
end up? In the Bible, of course! In the New Testament documents that trace their 
origin and their authenticity back to those first eyewitnesses. And since all our 


5 See also. Acta 1 22; 2:32. 4 33; 5:32; 10:39-41; 13:31. 
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tu thc gospel is founded on the Bible, it is vital that we should be able 
w it nC5S,n ^j U nC c in the trustworthiness of those documents. 

nnt ‘ C have such confidence. Luke tells us that he did his research car 


h* v<r 


com 

,deea** can 


1 1 hecked those eyewitness sources, precisely so that we can have confidence 

raintv of what we believe: 
he ccrtan' 1 / 

' n have undertaken to draw up an account of the things that have been fulfilled 

N<an> us, just as they were handed down to us by those who from the first urre 
anl0n f r ,esses and servants of thc word. With this in mind, since I myself have care- 
investigated everything from thc beginning, I too decided to write an orderly 
,Ull> "I for you, most excellent Thcophilus, so that you may know the certainty of 
„ v0U have been taught. (Luke 1:1-4; italics added) 

the thing* J 

t was true for Luke was doubtless true of thc others who compiled what 
^hold in our hands in the New Testament. Indeed. Richard Bauckham has 
" C °c<Lwith enormous scholarly research and conviction that the impact of contcm- 
argU ^ f c y C witness testimony on the documents of the New Testament is far greater 
P° rar ^ an y imagine. Certainly he explodes the popular caricature that all thc stories 
bout the life and sayings of Jesus were embroidered by years of free-flowing oral 
imagining 5 before they were ever written down. 6 

' All our witness to the Lord Jesus Christ and the saving power of thc gospel is 
dependent on the trustworthiness of the Bible. The Scriptures point to him. Indeed 
Jsus himself used the language of witness to speak of the Scriptures that we now 
call the Old Testament: “You study thc Scriptures diligently because you think that 
in them you possess eternal life. These are the very Scriptures that testify about 
mc " (John 5:39). The Old Testament bore its witness to the one who came to fulfill 
God’s promise. The New Testament bears witness to him through those who were, 
as Peter put it, “witnesses whom God had already chosen-by us who ate and drank 
with him after he rose from the dead” (Acts 10:41). 

The mission of God’s people, then, is a witnessing mission-bearing witness 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. But all our witnessing is authenticated by the witness 
of those who were God’s own chosen eyewitnesses. And their testimony is in our 
hands-God’s Word through their words-our Bible. 


Ongoing Testimony to the Gospel of Christ 

So the first witnesses were those who had seen and heard the earthly Jesus. How¬ 
ever, as Jesus pointed out to Thomas, “blessed are those who have not seen and yet 
have believed” (John 20:29). Jesus prayed not for his first disciples alone, but for 
those who will believe in me through their message” (17:20). So Jesus clearly envis¬ 
aged that the witnessing work of his community would continue beyond the first 


6 Richard Bauckham, Jesus and the Eyewitnesses: The Gospels as 

Eyewitness Testimony (Grand Rapids: Ecrdmans, 2008). 
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generation of eyewitnesses, to the ongoing testimony of those who would com 
faith. Faith comes through hearing the testimony of those who have seen and h *° 
but faith also demands to be passed on through continuous testimony. 

Jesus had also warned his disciples that they would face persecution and 
by religious and political authorities, but this would provide them with all the 


arr cst 

"ior c 


opportunities to testify about Jesus in the public arena. Or rather, it would be 
of the ways through which the Holy Spirit would bear witness to Jesus th r ^ 
the words of his followers on trial. Indeed it would be one means by which K 
gospel would spread to all nations (Mark 13:9-11; cf. also Matt. 10:17-20- Luk' 
21:12-15). So, Jesus clearly envisaged this as an ongoing witness by the communi * 
of believers beyond the immediate lifetime of his first eyewitness disciples. ^ 
The ministry of the apostle Paul falls somewhat into both categories. He knew wd| 
that he had not been among the original disciples of Jesus during his earthly mi n i st 
nor had he been there at the cross or on the day of resurrection. So his inclusion am 
the original band of apostles had to be endorsed by his personal, direct and overwhelm 
ing encounter with the risen Christ on the road to Damascus. He saw- that event 
authenticating his apostleship alongside those who had been there when it happened 
But Paul was also conscious of his duty to testify to Jesus. That is how he 
describes the commission he received at conversion (Acts 22:14-15; 26:16) and how 
he summed up his life’s ambition: “I consider my life worth nothing to me; my only 
aim is to finish the race and complete the task the Lord Jesus has given me-the task 
of testifying 7 to the good news of God’s grace” (Acts 20:24). 

John is fond of the concept of bearing witness. His whole gospel is written as 
the testimony of one who was there at the cross and the empty tomb and who bears 
witness so that others may come to believe (John 19:35; 20:8; 21:24). He emphasizes 
the role of John the Baptist in bearing witness to the identity of Jesus as the Messiah 
(John 1:7-8, 15, 19, 32, 34). And he portrays Jesus engaged in prolonged debate 
with Jewish leaders over the range of testimony to his identity (John, his Father, his 
works, thc Scriptures, himself). 

John also provides two “witness” passages that provide a model and an encour¬ 
agement-the Samaritan woman and the Holy Spirit. 

It is often said that the Samaritan woman at the well in John 4 was the First 
evangelist. And this is all the more amazing in that she seemed to suffer triple dis¬ 
qualification for such a role-being a foreigner, a woman (whose testimony was not 
counted valid in Jewish courts at that time), and someone with serious moral and 
social questions hanging over her domestic circumstances. 8 But she did what any 


7. ‘Testifying* it an alternative English translation for 'bear¬ 
ing witness ’ Similar words arc used with little difference in Greek 
{martyrre and diamartyromai). 

8 She u often blamed for the fact that she had had five husbands 
and was Using with someone who was not her own husband. It was 


no way for a woman to live, of course, and she would have suffered 
considerable social stigma. But in the culture of the day and its 
divorce practices, it is likely that this was just as much a case of 
serial abuse by unfaithful men as a case of serial promiscuity by a 
loose woman. 


PEOPLE WHO BEAR WITNESS TO THE LIVING GOO 


fit** 


ess 


5 hoU 


|d do- nothing more nor less. She went and told her town about Jcsm. 
of her testimony became a sclf-rcplicatingevangelistic force It seems 
the inten ds this as a model for all who come to faith: 


ck* r he Samaritans from that 

M ‘ n u lieved in him because of the 

l0Wn W^«7.“ Hc,0,dmCCVCr> " 
ip°** n di<1 - So when thc Samari- 

thing IcVCf _ him t h C y urged him to 


ta ° S CaIt h them, and he stayed two 
s“> '^ d ^use of his words many 
dayS ‘ JLmc believers. 

^ They said to the woman, “We no 
believe just because of what 
|ongCr ja . noW we have heard for our- 
y °| U Sal and we know that this man 
SC Ik is the Savior of the world.” (John 
jJ.42; italics added) 

John’s second “witness” passage, 
h equally strong evangelistic inten- 
11 ■ his record of the words of Jesus 

about the role of the Holy Spirit: 

When the Advocate comes, whom I 
will send to you from the Father-thc 
Spirit of truth who goes out from the 
Father- he will testify about me. And 
you also must testify, for you have 
been with me from the beginning. 
(John 15:26-27) 


vr 
tion. * s 


Jesus stands on trial, not now before Pont.us P -o*e oJ 
the bar of world opinion The 'world* whicr <r t : <o <y 
guage means secular, godless. norvChrsfan sc* i©fy 
the role of |udge The world is |udgmg Jesus eonJ»ruOus f 
passing its various verdicts upon Him The de. l occuses h - 
with many ugly lies and musters his false witnesses by 
hundred. The Holy Spirit is the Parokletos. the counsel fo» 
the defence, and He calls us to be witnesses to subsianHale 
His case. Christian preachers ore privileged to leVify to a r ^ 
for Jesus Christ, defending Him, commending Him bring ng 
before the court evidence with they must hear and consider 
before they return their verdict 

How is the Christian to reoct when faced with the oppe . 
tion of the world? He is certainly not to retaliate Nor . he 
to lick his wounds in self-pity Nor is he to withdraw into safe 
and sheltered seclusion away from the disagreeable enmity 
of the world. No, he is bravely to bear witness to Jesus Ch< s» 
before the world in the power of the Holy Spirit Here *s the 
world-sometimes indifferent and apathetic on the surface 
but underneath actively aggressive and rebellious How are 
they to hear, to understand, to repent and to believe? How 
are they to be brought to give sentence in favour of the Jes-*- 
who stands on trial before them? The answer is through our 
testimony. It is because of the unbelieving world's oppos tion 
to Christ that the Church's witness to Christ is needed 

John Stott 0 


Thc immediate surrounding con¬ 
text of this is the warning that Jesus 

gives about the world’s hatred and persecution of his followers. So the atmosphere 
is dark with conflict and accusation. As in Isaiah, the metaphorical background is 
a court, only this time it is Jesus himself in the dock. Jesus is maligned, attacked, 
hated. Who will stand up for him? Who will speak in his defence? The Holy Spirit 
will, claims Jesus, for that is his primary task-to testify to Jesus. 

In the next chapter, Jesus will portray the Holy Spirit in the role of prosecut¬ 
ing counsel, with the world in the dock, being convicted of its guilt and sin before 


9. John Stott, The Preacher's Portrait (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans. 
1961), 61-63. This book is describing thc work and character of 
preachers, of course, using five biblical images. But what it says 


about ‘A Witness* in chapter 3 applies to all Christians. It is well 
worth reading for its comprehensive survey of the New Testament 
term and its sharp relevance to this aspect of our Christian mission. 












CHAPTER 10 


the righteous judgment of God (John 16:8- 11). But here in John 15, hi s b r - f 
bear witness to Jesus through the witness of his disciples. Once again we sec h '* t0 
primary reference is ro those who were eyewitnesses of Jesus’ earthly |jf e (“ w ^ 

from the beginning”), but there is no doubt that such testifying to the tr ^ 
Jesus, in the power of the Holy Spirit, is the ongoing privilege and respon k i ° Ut 
all his faithful followers through the generations. ^°f 


SUMMARY 

In chapter 9 we saw how part of the mission of God’s people is to give und' 
loyalty to the God we know in Christ as Lord and Saviour. Part of that 1 ^ 

includes being willing. like the apostles, to stand up for him in open court • 
were. In this chapter we have explored what that means through the biblical 
egory of bearing witness. Jesus lays this responsibility on his disciples, but he dr^ 
the idea and its content from his Scriptures-our Old Testament. 

In a world where the nations of humanity have constructed gods for themsclv 
and do not know the living God, God’s people are summoned to bear witness 
his uniqueness, sovereignty and saving work. That is a fundamental reason for our 
election and part of the meaning of being God’s servants. But the task of bear 
ing witness is not only for the benefit of those who do not yet know God, it also 
strengthens the faith and understanding of the witnesses themselves. 

The mission of God’s people, then, includes verbal testimony, standing up to 
speak the truth about who is truly God and about what God has done through the 
Lord Jesus Christ to bring salvation to the nations. The task of being a “servant and 
a witness” continues to define our mission as much as it did for Israel, for Paul, and 
for all those whose testimony has even included martyrdom “because of the word 
of God and the testimony of Jesus” (Rev. 1:9). 

The content of our testimony is above all good news. And that leads us in the 
next chapter ro ask what that good news is and what it means to be a messenger of it. 


RELEVANT QUESTIONS 

1. What docs the expression “giving your testimony” bring to mind? How does 
the popular practice relate to what the Bible means about “bearing witness"? 
How can we resist the tendency to make “our testimony” be mostly about us, 
rather than about the great truths of God in Christ? 

2. Can you point to ways in which the task of witnessing has resulted in strength¬ 
ening your own Christian faith and understanding? 

3. Courts sometimes speak of someone as “a credible witness” (or not, as the case 
may be). What constitutes a “credible witness” for Christ? 


CH 


AP 


T E R 11 


pE ople who 

PROCLAIM THE 
gOSPEL OF CHRIST 


f an .elism, evangelists, evangelical, evangelistic, evangelization -words that are 
f homC in many Christians’ vocabulary, but very much misunderstood and 
3 e d in the world at large. 

'^We are >spd people”, we like to say, and sharing the gospel in all possible ways 
f the essence of the mission of God’s people. And most of us are aware that the old 
c glish word “gospel” means “good news”, which is also the core of all the “evangel-" 
v v!tfds in Greek in the New Testament. 

The mission of God’s people is to bring good news to a 
world where bad news is depressingly endemic. 

tvj oW we could immediately launch into a survey of 
the use of the “ evangel -” root in the New Testament, 
where it occurs about one hundred times as a verb and 
a noun, and build a convincing enough portrait of our 
evangelistic mandate and method there. However, we 
are doing biblical theology for life, and so we will follow 
our established practice hitherto and step back first to 
the Old Testament. And there are two good reasons for 
doing that. 

The first reason is that Paul tells us that the gospel is 
“in accordance with the Scriptures” (1 Cor. 15:1 -4); that 
is to say, the gospel message of the death and resurrection 
of Jesus is to be understood in the light of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Paul can even say that the gospel was preached in 
the Old Testament. The Scripture, he says, “pre-evange- 
lized Abraham”-when God promised him that all nations 
would be blessed through him (Gal. 3:8). 

The biblical gospel begins in Genesis, not in Matthew. That certainly puts “the 
gospel into our framework of biblical theology. 


Gospel* is one of those words that is 
so basic, so fundamental to Christian 
life that it can be taken for granted It 
can become the term for just about any¬ 
thing at all in the Christian faith 'Gos¬ 
pel can become so full of the mean¬ 
ing / want to put info it that it can be 
emptied of meaning altogether Like the 
word 'love' in popular music, 'gospel' 
can mean everything and nothing at the 
same time. I've heard people describe 
congregations as 'gospel churches', 
and ministers as 'gospel men', when 
all they really mean is 'Bible-based' o * 
'we like them*. 

John Dickson' 


1 Dickson. The Best Kept Secret. 111-12. 
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The second reason is that it seems probable that the New Testament 
of gospel and evangelism actually has its roots in the Old Testament, sn * 
the book of Isaiah (and some psalms, as we will see). The “gospel” word ' ,C ^^' n 
in fact, to the good news that came to the exiles in Babylon. "*ck, 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE EXILES 

As we saw in chapter 10, we need to go back to that time in Israels history wh 
unthinkable had happened-the exile, with the loss of land, city, temple zndU ^ 
Then, if ever, Israel needed to hear some good news. And that is what they'd h 
in the soaring words recorded in Isaiah 40-55. * ^ 

Four times in those chapters we hear about “good news” on its way. Check th 
out, since they are the origin of our gospel language: Isaiah 40:9; 41:27; 527 ' ^ 
61:1. In each case, the Hebrew word is basar , and in three cases the Greek tran I ^ 
in Septuagint texts chose to use the verb euangelizomai. And this, of course i s T* 
word that entered into the New Testament usage, especially when those texts 
quoted by Jesus or the apostles. The good news that the prophet looked forward 
has actually arrived with the coming of Jesus. So the language of “good news” 
“gospel” uses the Septuagint verb from the Old Testament Scriptures and gives us 
the whole range of “evangel-” words in the New' Testament. 

Bahr means to bring or announce good news. It was common enough in ever)-, 
day life in Old Testament Israel. Probably the most exciting and revealing use of 
it is in 2 Samuel 18:19-32-the story of how the news of Joab’s victory over Absa¬ 
lom was brought to David-good news that was ruined for David by the death of 
Absalom himself. 2 The participle, nfbasser, then meant somebody who announces 
such good news, a messenger of good news (as distinct from the ordinary word for 
messengers in general -mal'ak). 

And it is exactly such a messenger of good news whom we meet in the opening 
verse of the passage that will lay the foundation for our study in this chapter, Isaiah 
52:7, a verse that was much quoted in the hopes of the Jewish people around the time 
of Jesus and also in the New Testament-except that in the New Testament it is no 
longer a hope for the future but a glad celebration of an event that had arrived at last. 3 


2 Orhcr example* of ordinary use of bahr, bringing good news, 
include; 1 Sam. 31:9; 2 Kings 7.-9-a verse which has given rise to the 
saying ihar evangelism is a matter of one beggar telling other beggars 
where to find bread An interesting case comes in Ps. 68:11, which 
seems to speak ol a great victory, achieved by Gods decisive word, 
being broadcast by those who proclaim the good news of it. In fact 
the ‘company of those who proclaimed it* is the feminine plural of 
•t'hawi. suggesting rhe picture of happy women telling the good news 
of tht victory after the battle had been fought and won by their men 
folk (cf. ESV). Thu u « liner point of grammar that seems to have 


eluded the earnest leader of a Brethren assembly I used to attend as an 
undergraduate. He liked to use the verse in the translation of the Boole 
of Common Prayer. “The Lord gave the word; great was the company 
of the preachers,’ as warrant for the plurality of speakers in their meet¬ 
ings. He might have been shocked to learn that the “preachers' in the 
tact were women. But neither he nor I at that time knew Hebrew. 

3. For a full discussion of the influence of this teat in post-OT 
Judaism and on Paul’s understanding of the gospel, see John P. 
Dickson, Minion-Commitment in Ancient Judaism and in the Pen- 
line Communities. 153- 77. 






that 


^U.iful on ihe mountains 
H»"' , (... of the one who brings good news, 

W ' h whobring^ ood ; idin6S ' 

iprocl-" 5 salvation. 

ho sa>' 5 to ^* on - 

" -Your God reigns. 

, y our watchmen lift up their voices; 

Aether they shorn lor joy. 
tfhen the Lord returns co Z,on. 

W ‘ wi || see it with their own eyes. 

Rurst into son g s j°y together, 
you ruins of Jerusalem, 

- r t he Lord has comforted his people, 

°\ c has redeemed Jerusalem. 

T hc Lord will lay bare his holy arm 
in the sight of all the nations, 
nt J all the ends of the earth will see 
the salvation of our God. 

(Isa. 52:7-10; my translation in v. 7; the messenger is singular in Hebrew) 4 

,he exiles in Babylon. This chapter, Isaiah Feet con ^ no| Q pre)ty s , gh( JeIen , loh 

had once imagined Rachel watching her 
children trudging past her tomb as cap¬ 
tives. The contrasting vision here is of fee* 
bringing good news, a point implicit »n 
the fact that they are lovely The people 
had sinned with their feet (Prov. 1 16), 
had been punished with feet (Jer 13:16 
but now are comforted with feet 

John Goldingay 5 


5 o we return to 


jow ,M . # * 

^2 ^5 begun by summoning Zion to wake up and believe 
the bad days of its desolation and captivity are coming 

. . t • _-7 .1_L_. —II_I 


to an end. And in verse 7, the prophet calls on the exiles 
(and us, his later readers) to exercise our imagination. We see 
ourselves back in the ruins of Jerusalem, anxiously gazing out 
toward the East, where the exiles were languishing in captiv¬ 
ity, waiting every day for news that God has won the victory 
he had promised, that the exiles are coming home. 

At last, in verse 7, we see the running feet of a messen¬ 
ger speeding across the mountain ranges to the east, toward 

Jerusalem. A single running messenger will mean good news of a victory rather than 
the straggling remains of a defeated army limping home. And so it proves. 

The messengers good news consists of three words in verse 7 that could be pre¬ 
sented in quotation marks as the words he gasps out as he runs nearer: “It’s peace!” 
“It’s good!” “Were saved!” until at last he reaches the city itself and calls out to those 
within, “Your God reigns!” 


4. Cf. the earlier use of the same imagery in Nahum 1:15, where 

the message is one of the victory of God over the Assyrians (Nineveh). 

5. Goldingay. The Message of Isaiah. 452. 
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God Reigns (Isa. 52:7) 

This is the key message, and it is the truth that explains all the other three i tCm . 
messenger’s good news. For what does it mean to say that YHWH, the U rd ^ ^ 
Israel, reigns? What does the good news of the kingdom of God bring with j t > * 

thing the messenger has said, but with all their additional Old Testament reson'^ 

What does God’s rule entail? It entails a condition where all 
things are in their proper relation to each other, with noth¬ 
ing left hanging, incomplete or unfulfilled (peace, salomj ; 
it entails a condition where creation purposes are realized 
[good, fob), it entails a condition of freedom from every 
bondage, but particularly the bondage resultant from sin 
[solvation, yesi/ah). Where God reigns, these follow Of 
course, this is exactly congruent with what the Christian faith 
considers its good news ( euangelion ) to be. This is the con¬ 
tent that Christ instructed his disciples to preach from village 
to village (Matt. 10:1-7): that which Isa. 52:7-10 had 
spoken of was now present and at hand. Christianity under¬ 
stood itself to be about what Isaiah was about, declaring the 
good news of the universal rule of God in the world, with 
concomitant peace, good, and salvation 
_ John Oswalt 7 

| “proclaims peace” took deep root in Jewish hopes and informed New Testament 

I understanding of the work of Christ, as we will see (Acts 10:36; Eph. 2:17). 

L' The Reign of God Means "Good" 

When God acts in the way the prophet has been saying, it will be good news for 
the whole creation, for it will be restored to what God said when he first created it: 
“It is very good.” When God reigns over all creation and over all humanity, it will 
be good, for God is good. 

The Reign of God Means "Salvation" 

The victory of God means the ending of all that holds people in slavery. It will be 
the great rescue, deliverance-from the literal captivity of the Israelite exiles to all 
forms of oppression, addiction and bondage. The reign of God breaks the chains 
of evil, sin and Satan and removes the ultimate dangers of judgment and death. 
Salvation is an incredibly rich and complex word throughout the Bible. It was the 


The Reign of God 
Means "Shalom" 

It will be a reign of peace. I t wi || 
the end of the violence and confl^ 
and all the brokenness and shatter^’ 
that war brings. God’s reign will br ^ 
wholeness and fullness of life, wh ^ 
things are as God intended them to ^ 
when we are at peace with God, with 
ourselves and with the world. 

This was an Old Testament l 0ng . 
ing and vision 6 that of course express^ 
a literal desire for the end of actual 
physical warfare. But it went deeper 
to the levels of restored peace and har¬ 
mony in all relationships, and in that 
sense the image of the messenger who 


6. Cf. P» 46.9-10. Isa 9:5-7. 


7. Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah Chapters 40-66, 368. 
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defin‘ n § character of YHWH in the Old Testament and the personal 

^ C ‘ nC nesusin the New . 8 
name or ) God rcign s, there will be peace, life will be good and we will be saved 


icti vc ’ 


This 


S0 " he summary content of the “evangel” borne by the beautiful feet of the 
is « s tn xhis is gospel truth. 


l° l 


id's 


messenger 


God 


Returns (Isa. 52:8) 

g the single voice of the running messenger is joined by an ensemble of 
In vcrsC Thesc are the imaginary sentries on the broken down walls of Jerusalem 
** tChrn w join together in a great chorus of joy. Why? Because they can now $« 
They bchin d the messenger and what they see is YHWH himself. 
he)' 0 " a j” or< | is on his way home! And so the God who reigns is the God who 
God is coming back to his city—coming back to, and coming back with, 
ret urns - , e 

h ‘ S ^Then Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem and took its people into captiv- 

t hc exiles were not the only ones to leave the city. In a sense, God himself had 
iC) 1 ted as well. Ezekiel, in the terrible vision that was probably the lowest point of 
hole ministry (second only to the death of his wife), had witnessed the glory 
h f S yHWH leaving the temple and moving away, deserting the city (Ezek. 8 - 11 ). 
God had left the building. Would he ever come back? 

Already Isaiah has given the answer in Isaiah 40:3. God is on the move-so get 
the roads ready. In fact, this has already been heralded as “good news to Zion” (Isa. 
40-9)- Now the watchmen in Jerusalem are singing because they sec him on his way! 
God is returning to Zion! 

As indeed he did, when the exiles returned in 538 BC, with the permission and 
sponsorship of the new king on the block, Cyrus of Persia. The city was inhabited 
again. The temple was rebuilt. Worship was restored. 

He would return to Zion again, in a more significant way, when the Lord entered 
his temple on the first Palm Sunday. 

And he will do yet again, when the Lord returns to claim the whole creation as 
his temple and to dwell with his redeemed humanity forever. But our biblical theol¬ 
ogy is running ahead of us. That’s what happens when you sec these resonances and 
connections within the Bible. 


God Redeems (Isa. 52:9-10) 

This song is infectious. From the gasped gospel of the single running messenger 
(v. 7), it has spread to the small choir of sentries (v. 8 ). But now the ruins of Jerusalem 


8. For a survey of rhe breadth of the biblical understanding of 
salvation, see Christopher J. H. Wright, Salvation Belongs to Our 
(W (Nottingham: IVP, and Downers Grove. IL: I VP, 2007). 
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are given personified voice ro sing of their own redemption (v. 9), and in vcrs c 
will have rippled out to the ends of the earth. And the theme of the song rc ° i( 
the same-the Lord God himself, who not only reigns and returns, but also rcdT'* *' 
What does it mean? Comfort and redemption. Ccrt U. 

It means being comforted and liberated. The two words that describe what 
done for his people (note that the parallelism makes it dear that “Jerusalem” i s n ^ 
the city itsdf, but stands for “the people”-the redeemed people of God) arc rep^j ^ 
of phrases that the prophet has used most emphatically already and filled with ^ 
meaning. The opening words of Isaiah 40 double up comfort, comfort my pconL* 
and expand it with “speak tenderly”, which is literally, “speak to the heart”. Co ^ ’ 
brings relief to pain and grief, bereavement and sorrow. The exiles have suffered lT 
great loss and trauma long enough. God is pouring in his comfort (Isa. 49:13 ; 5l 
But comfort by itself can be impotent-mere words, as we say. So the see 
word is crucial. God has redeemed his people. Again, this is a word (gdhf) a | r 
used several times (Isa. 41:14; 43:1, 14; 44:22, 24; 48:17, 20). It comes from tl/ 
world of Israel’s economic life, as we saw’ in some detail in chapter 6. We saw th c 
that the word “redeem” in Israel spoke of the commitment of a family member 
stand up and champion other members of the family who were in some situation 
of loss, danger or threat. It implied decisive, powerful action, payment of whatever 
cost was needed (literally or in the sense of effort), and the achievement of liberty 
release or restoration. 

This is the term and thc role that YHWH applies to himself repeatedly on 
behalf of Israel-especially in these chapters of Isaiah. It is an exodus-flavoured 
word, since its earliest use in a theological sense with YHWH as thc subject comes 
in God’s declaration of intent to “redeem” Israel out of Egypt (Ex. 6:6-8), and in 
Moses’ celebration of that event in song (Ex. 15:13). The return from exile will be 
exodus reloaded-God’s redeeming his people out of captivity. 

How will it be accomplished? By the “holy arm” of the Lord. Verse 10 hints at 
how God will accomplish this great redemptive work. “The Lord will lay bare his 
holy arm.” We recognize this immediately as an anthropomorphic metaphor. You 
roll up your sleeves for vigorous work. Or the imagery may come from the battlefield, 
as a soldier throw’s off his cloak, baring his right arm for combat with the enemy. 

Yes, but actually we have met “the arm of the Lord” before in this prophecy, 
and there are other flavours to the metaphor. 


• In Isaiah 40:10- 11, the arm of thc Lord is a combination of sovereign power 
combined w’ith tender compassion - the compassion of a shepherd who takes 
up struggling lambs in his arm and carries them close to his heart. 

• In Isaiah 51:9, the arm of thc Lord is identified with YHWH himselfin his 
great demonstration of saving power in bringing the Israelites out of Egypt 
and through the sea. 


PEOPLE WHO PROCLAIM THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST 


l«5 


Isaiah 51:5. however .he arm of «he Lord ,s deseribed in exac.lv .he same 
"s as had been used for ,he servant of the Lord in 42:1 - 4. wh.sh sue- 
' that God will accomplish his redeeming work through that servant 
g h servant will be the personified arm of thc Lord. 

!„Isaiah 53:1. the so-called fourth Servant Song that follows immediately 
* on our text, this impression is strengthened as the arm of the Lord is identi- 
f|C d with that servant who would live a life of rejection and die a death of 
ho ,rendous injustice-but ultimately be vindicated and glorified by God. 
The Servant is the arm of the Lord. 


So it is a rich P ictUrC ’ tHen - THC g °° d nCWS ‘ S lhal God wil1 acl a "d will accom- 
h rc dcmpti°n for his people. In one sense, he will do so unaided, acting solely by 
wc r of his own arm, as at the exodus. And yet, we arc led to expect that the 
m of the Lord will be embodied in the servant whose calling, ministry, suffering 
''a victory so fill these chapters. 

20 Who will benefit? All the nations. 

From a single runner to the ends of thc earth, thc good news spreads. Verse 10 
does what this prophet does so characteristically-that is, he opens up the promise 
0 f God from being a word directly for his own historical people (Old Testament 
Israel in exile) into a word that has universal scope and power. Verse 10 takes a 
word intended to bring hope to the exiles, centuries before Christ, and turns it into 
a promise of salvation to the world, quoting verbatim as he docs from Psalm 98:3. 

No wonder it is described as “gospel”. This i s good news for the world , not just for 
Israel. Israel’s gospel is gospel for all nations-as it was always intended to be (a point 
that Paul will build into the very essence of the gospel he preached to thc Gentiles). 

Now since we are thinking of Isaiah 52:7-10 particularly as a " gospel ” declara¬ 
tion (because of its use of the verb baktr and its influence on thc gospel vocabulary 
of the New Testament, through the LXX euangelizomai), it is worth pointing to 
Psalm 96, where the same language is used. Strikingly, it is employed with the same 
universal intent-proclaiming the good news about YHWH and all his works to 
the nations. 9 


Sing to the Lord a new song; 

sing to the Lord, all the earth. 

Sing to the Lord, praise his name; 
proclaim his salvation day after day. 


9. Many psalms use other verbs, but have the same theme of 

universal proclamation to the nations of the works of YHWH. or 
celebration of YHWH in the midst of thc nations, or invitation to 

*11 na,ionj «° praise YHWH; . e.g., Pss. 9:11 (where it is linked to 
Gods judgment on all nations); 22:27-28; 47:8-9; 49:1; 57:9-10; 
66:8.67:68:32; 87; 98:2; 99:2—3:102:21 -22; 105:1-2; 108:3; 117; 
126.2. 138:4-5; 148:11. Thc remarkable quantity of this material 


that brings the nations into the orbit of the praises of Israel is worth 
far more attention than it usually gets (sadly, even here all it geo u 
a footnote. But you can compensate by reading carefully through 
that list of references and absorbing their staggeringly universal 
scope). For a more in-depth analysis of it in relation to thc wider 
Old Testament theology of thc nations and God's mission to them, 
see Wright, Minion of God . 454 - 500. 
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Declare his glory among the nations, 

his marvelous deeds among all peoples. (P$. 96:1 -3; italics added) 

“Proclaim” is basar, and the LXX translates it as fuangelizesthe- u 
good news". The message of YHWH’s name, salvation, glory and ^ r ° C ^ lrn l hi s ^ 


constitutes good news, a gospel message that the nations need to hear. Psal^ ° US dcc <h 
to expose the futility of the idolatry' of the nations and to invite them to h* ^ ® 0e * °n 
non-gods and join in the worship of the only living God, in the beaut - of |y ° n l ^ r 
And what is the content of this “new song” that is to be sung amo^ U ^° lincss 
Nothing less than the same truth we find in our Isaiah tcxt-“YHWH C nati ° ns> 
96:10). And if YHWH reigns, then the old order of the world is turn ^ (Pi 
down, transforming the whole creation into a place of reliabilitv Hob Ups ' dc 
rejoicing (Ps. 96:10-13). * 8 te ° Usnc * a nd 


Th 


at ij 


Gospel truth, then, is generated in the prophets and psalms of Israel 
what we have found so far. 

The good news of the kingdom of God that is to go out to the ends of the 
to bring comfort and joy to all nations, is the good news of the living God^’ 
reigns, who returns to his rightful inheritance, and who redeems the whoi° 

And all of these things God will accomplish through his mighty arm-huT* 1 ’ 
(his Servant), outstretched in gentle compassion, outstretched in suffering | 0 v ^ 

outstretched in cosmic victory. C ’ an< ^ 

The gospel is on its way. 


GOOD NEWS IN JESUS 

“Go tell it on the mountain that Jesus Christ is born,” sings a popular Christmas 
song, drawing its imagery from the messenger on the mountain in our text and 
in Isaiah 40:9. And its instinct is right. For beyond the horizon of the exiles was 
the horizon of that greater arrival of God among his people in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth. And all three parts of the gospel according to Isaiah’s messenger in 
52:7-10 are even more gloriously good news in Christ. 

Jesus Was and Is God Reigning 

The first gospel written opens with “the beginning of the good news [euangelion] 
about Jesus the Messiah” (Mark 1:1) and goes on to quote from Isaiah 40. Mark sees 
John the Baptist as the initial herald bringing good news, but both Mark and John 
quickly make it clear that John was not the one who fulfilled the prophecies-they 
both point to Jesus in that role. 

Thus Jesus, when he begins his public ministry, functions as the messenger of 
good news, announcing that it has arrived. The reign of God is beginning-with 
his arrival (Mark 1:14-15). 


PEOPLE WHQjgoq^TH, GOSPEL Of CHRIST 


i ,.kc rec° rc * s that . , f _-* w u P<>n himself pre- 

YL role of Che ano.mcd preacher of good news whom we find in Isaiah a 
cOT 1 rs after our text, using the same verb (Isa. 61:1-3). 
few ch*P tc 

„ „.l stood up to read, and the scroll of the prophet Isaiah was handed to h.m 
U , „ ir he found the place where it is written: 

Unrolling • 




“The Spirit of the Lord is on me, 
because he has anointed me 
to proclaim good news' 0 to the poor. 

He has sent me to proclaim freedom for the prisoners 
and recovery of sight for the blind, 

,0 set the oppressed free, 

,o proclaim the year of the Lord's favor." (Luke 4:16-19; italics added) 


How many years had that Scripture been read in that synagogue? How many 
. mcs w0 uld the local rabbi have encouraged the people to go on praying and trust'- 
“ tor the day when the one of whom it spoke would come and do those things? 
he come soon, O Lord! Bring us this good news in our lifetime. Perhaps 

to mo rroW • ’ * l i i 

Then one Sabbath morning, the local carpenters son shocked the whole town 

with the electric word, u Today'.” No more waiting. What you have hoped and longed 
for all these years is here, in the one standing before you. The prophetic voice of the 
ancient text has become the living voice of the one now reading it to you. “Today 
this scripture is fulfilled in your hearing" (Luke 4:21; italics added). 

And the things the text spoke of were exactly the things that Jesus pointed to 
as evidence that the kingdom of God had indeed come. God was reigning in and 
through Jesus, through his words and his works: “If I drive out demons by the finger 
of God, then the kingdom of God has come upon you” (Luke 11:20). When John 
the Baptist wondered if perhaps he had backed the wrong messiah, Jesus pointed to 
the same things, this time supported by yet another text of Isaiah (Isa. 35:5-6), but 
adding the significant words, “and the good news is proclaimed to the poor" (lit., 
“and the poor are being ‘ evangelized'"-. Matt. 11:4-5). 

And that reign of God, inaugurated by Jesus and indeed embodied in him, con¬ 
tinues to work within human history in the ways that Jesus said it would-like seed 
growing, like yeast rising, like fish being caught. The kingdom of God is at work 
in and through the lives of those who have “entered” it, that is, in whose lives God 
is reigning through repentance and faith in Christ, in those who are committed to 
the ways of Jesus Christ by submitting to him as Lord, in those who seek first the 
kingdom of God and his justice, in those who hunger and thirst for justice. 


I 


10. The word is basar in the Hebrew original; euangeliuuthai in 
Luke's Greek, following the LXX. 
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n S ort ’ r ^ c re ‘g n °f God is found among those who understand th 
mak c peace, to do good, and to proclaim God’s salvation. For those are th/h" 1 ^’ to 
iah s gospel messenger called out, that constitute the good news that “our ** 

T he gospel \s good news about God, as a foundation for all that makes it good ^ 

A- -he heart of the gospel message (in ,he Old and New Tes- ^ 6 ° Spd ' ' he "' “ 


aments) is the idea of God s rule as king, in other words, his 
ing om. When the first Christians proclaimed this gospel 
o the kingdom, they were not copying the 'gospel* of the 
omon kingdom; they were exposing it as a fraud. It was 
God, not any human king, who ruled over all. This is the 
central theme of the Christian gospel 

What is the single mosl important idea driving our mission 
to the world? The answer has to do with monotheism [one 
God) or, more correctly, Christological monotheism-the lord- 
ship of the one true God through his Messiah.. . To put it in 
simple and practical terms, the goal of gospel preaching-and 
of gospel promoting-is to help our neighbours realise and 
submit to God's kingship or lordship over their lives. 

[However] the Christian gospel does not just announce 
the concept 'God reigns'; it outlines exactly how that reign 
has been revealed to the world ... the core content of the 
gospel is the work of God's anointed king, Jesus. Through his 
birth, miracles, teaching, death and resurrection God's king¬ 
dom has been manifested (and will be consummated upon 
his return). Telling the 'gospel', then, involves recounting the 
deeds of the Messiah Jesus. 

John Dickson 11 


good news of .hcrcign rfG^U* 1 ■ 


good news ot the reign of God 1 V 
.he good news for which Isr«> 
waited for centuries. They knew * 
the kingdom of God would mea^ ^ 
question was, when would it 
Jesus announced the good news-f 
has come!” ' 1 

It is also the good news for which 
the world is waiting still. “And thi 
gospel of the kingdom will be preached 
in the whole world as a testimony t0 all 
nations, and then the end will com * 
(Matt. 24:14). 

Jesus Was and 
Is God Returning 

Our text from Isaiah was not the only 
place in the Old Testament where God 
promised to come, or to come back. It 
is a theme found in several places, par¬ 
ticularly in the postexiJic period when 
there was the feeling that, although the 
temple had been rebuilt, God himself 
had never really brought the exile to a true end by returning to his temple and 
keeping all the great prophetic promises. But he would do so, and would send a 
messenger to prepare the way for his return (Zech. 9:9; Mai. 3:1; 4:5). 

Jesus himself identified John the Baptist as the one who fulfilled that role of the Eli¬ 
jah to come (Mart. 11:14). But since Elijah was to come before YHWH himself arrived, 
and if John was Elijah, who then was Jesus (who everybody knew had come after John)? 
The day of the Lord had arrived, for the Lord himself was here in the person of Jesus. 

As a result, in a dramatic and totally deliberate piece of prophetic theatre, Jesus 
came into Zion riding on a donkey. Having walked from Galilee he had no need to 
ride the last few hundred yards. It was as clear as he could make it for all who had 


11 Dickson. tint Kept Stem. 114-15. 
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. knew .heir Scrip.urcs. 
^ coming home, bringing 

The L ing * US n«‘ and salvat.o". 

^"'LCrieonofourtex. screeches 

S ° hc reT“ rnofthC L J T 

h hee*il«.bu. .hen .o .he 

.he Lord in .he perron of 

“ ,0r rh i« in hiS f,rSt “Jr'" 8 / 

Inheres, of .I* New Testa- 
,,1 c<> ur * , 0 a further horizon when 
P°" ltS | e SUS , who has been taken 
•this » me j to hcavcn , will come back 
l'ron> > oU ' c vva) , you have seen him go 

ia th c * ■ .Acts 1:11). 

into hea'C j news Q f,he God 

Th ^:, S who came back as he firs. 
» h ° d and who will come again, 
P' om,SC „ u OI h judgment for those who 
br “’ 8 h?m and salvation for those who 
.I .„ r-nont and believe the 


Jesus Was and Is God 

Redeeming 

The name Jesus means “salvation”, or 
“YHWH is salvation”. And the gospels 
festoon the story of Jesus’ birth and 
ministry with scriptural quotations to 
show the full significance of that. He 
was indeed “the one who was going to 
redeem Israel" (Luke 24:21), though 
the two on the road to Emmaus 
thought such hopes had been dashed 
at Calvary when in fact they had been 
fulfilled there. 

For at Bethlehem “the arm of the 
Lord” was rolling up his sleeves for 


199 

But what does it mean for them I thought, os I pr e p amd my 
sermon on lsa>ah 52 7- 10 and took the for o wo» - 
often do). I was walking on Tottenham G>xt Rood, w ~ * 
home, and I thought, 'What about these people on the veen 
of London in their thousands? What does <t meo* for 
that Jesus is the reigning lord of history, the returning kj^g <J 
creation, and the redeemer and saviour of the world?* 

And the answer seemed to bounce bock off the wo - * 
the buildings: Absolutely nothing Nothing at a!i How oar »* 
mean anything if they don't know about it if they hove ne*e' 
heard about Jesus, if nobody has ever told them? 

And then my text itself seemed to bounce off the wo :, s 
also, only this time through the words of Paul, who quoted 
Isaiah 52:7 in the midst of a similar list of questions 

For there is no difference between Jew and Gentile-the 
same Lord is Lord of all and richly blesses all who coll on 
him, for, 'Everyone who calls on the name of the Lord will 
be saved.' 

How, then, can they call on the one they have not 
believed in? And how can they believe in the one of 
whom they have not heard? And how can they hear 
without someone preaching to them? And how can any¬ 
one preach unless they are sent? As it is written 'How 
beautiful are the feet of those who bring good newsl* 
(Rom. 10:12-15) 

Actually, there is nothing very beautiful about feet The 
only thing that makes feet beautiful is when they are wearing 
the running shoes of the gospel (Eph 6.15). Then they are 
feet that belong to people who are willing to 

• 'Go, tell it on the mountain'-the mountain of human 
arrogance, that Jesus Christ is born and is reigning 

• 'Go, tell it on the mountain'-the mountain of human 
despair, that Jesus Christ is born and is returning 

• 'Go tell it on the mountain'-the mountain of 
human bondage, that Jesus Christ is born, and is 
redeemer, saviour and Lord. 

Christopher Wright ’ 2 


12. Christopher J. H. Wright, The God l Don't Understand: 
Reflections on Tough Questions of Faith (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 
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Calvary. Finally he went to Calvary, and the arm of the Lord was indeed 
out there, stretched out on the cross for the redemption of the world Slrctc hcd 
But God raised him from the dead, delivering his decisive “No” t 0 d 
his decisive “Yes” to Jesus, “Yes” to creation, and “Yes” to all those for 
risen Christ is the firstfruits from the dead. In Christ, “we have rede 0lTl 
forgiveness of sins” (Col. 1:14). m ption. t h c 

In other words, the gospel of Isaiah's messenger becomes the gospel of 
which is also of course, as Paul said just as easily, the gospel of God. 13 I n . r ‘ St - 
good news of Isaiah is realized. r,st 

Jesus Christ is the reigning, returning, redeeming God. God has kc 
promise. C ^ 1 ^is 


GOOD NEWS FOR PAUL 

How then did Paul think and speak of the gospel? 

How did he not! It is almost impossible to summarize concisely the rich vibr 
dynamic ways in which Paul uses the term “gospel” in a variety of contexts But '' 
least in attempting to do so we may rid ourselves of oversimplistic, sound-bite def' 
nitions that fail to do him justice. And we will certainly have a better foundation 
for what we understand to be the mission of God’s people for the sake of the gospel 

In search of an answer to this question, I read through all of Paul’s letters, noting 
every use of the word “gospel”. My broad analysis of this suggests that Paul uses “th c 
gospel” as shorthand for at least the following six things. 


The Gospel Is the Story of Jesus 
in the Light of the Scriptures 

First, the gospel for Paul is above all else the historical facts about Jesus of Nazareth 
through whom God has accomplished salvation. The gospel is an account of the 
events of Jesus’ death and resurrection, understood in the light of the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. The good news is what God promised in Scripture and then 
completed in Jesus. 

Paul tells us that he “received” this-that is to say, it was not an idea original 
to him, but rather, he entered into an understanding of the significance of the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth that had already been articulated within 
thc earliest community of Jesus’ followers, though he claimed that he “received it*, 
not secondhand, as it were, from them, but by direct revelation from God, and later 
confirmed by his meetings with the believers in Jerusalem: 


I S. Paul iptaki of “the gospel of God* seven times, and *the 
gospel of Chrtst* ten times. 
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1.1 wr v_r i k i j i 


and sisters, I want to remind you of the gospel I preached to you. which 
jsIoW. J on w hkh you have taken your stand. By this gospel you are saved, if 
n* c,v . „ {he word I preached to you. Otherwise, you have believed in vain. 


f0»* 


,|d firmly 


•oil hold t j rc ceivcd I passed on to you as of first importance: that Chnst died 


for what 


sins ac 


cording to thc Scriptures, that he was buried, that he was raised on 


for°° r * . , ac c 0 rding to the Scriptures... (1 Cor. 15:1-4; cf. also Gal. 1:11-2:10) 

rhethitd a > 

1 means by “according the Scriptures is summarized in the opening 
^ Hat u a Urtter to the Romans, making it clear that for Paul “the gospel" was 
vers es of ,s scriptur al (i.e., Old Testament) identity, narrative and accomplish- 
c55enti f ksus ( Rom - 1:2-4; Cf. 2 Tim. 2:8). 

flicf* ° r J . j line with all that we have seen from our Old Testament survey, Paul 
glares Ms gospel as saying: 

,n j Q f | srac l, who is thc only true and living God, has been faithful to his 

m promise, originally made to Abraham and then amplified and testified all 
0 ' CP h thc Law and thc Prophets (Rom. 3:21). In and through the Messiah Jesus 
thr ° Ug reth, God has decisively acted to deal with thc problems of human sin and 
° 3 on (Gen. 3 and 11). Through thc death and resurrection of Jesus, according to 
,VI Script urcs . God has borne our sin and defeated its consequences-enmity and 
^ath And in Christ’s exaltation to God’s right hand (the place of government), 
he reign of God is now active in the world, so that we now live under the kingship 
f Christ, not of Caesar. Jesus, the Messiah of Israel, is Lord, God and Saviour of 
the world. So turn from your futile idols to the living God who alone can save you, 
repent of your sins and believe in Jesus. 


The gospel for Paul, then, is rooted in Scripture and shaped by the kingdom of 
God Itis constituted by the accomplishment of Jesus as Messiah in fulfilling the 
first and embodying the second. The good news is that the reign of God, promised 
and defined in the Scriptures, has now come through the person and work of Jesus 
the Messiah. This is seen not only in Paul’s letters, but also in the way Luke ends 
the book of Acts, describing Paul’s ongoing gospel ministry as one of proclaiming 
the kingdom of God by teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ (Acts 28:23, 30-31). 


The Gospel Is a New Redeemed 
Humanity, a Single Family of God 

And where was he doing that, Luke? In Rome! The very heart of the empire, the 
place from which almost all the nations of the known world were ruled. And there 
in the seat of the most powerful kingdom of this world, Paul was cheerfully teach¬ 
ing about “another king, one called Jesus” (Acts 17:7). For indeed, the good news 
about Jesus was a universal message for all the nations. That too, as we have seen 
so clearly, had deep Old Testament roots. God’s plan, announced to Abraham, had 
always been to bring blessing through Israel to all the nations of the world. But thc 
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great problem had been-how? How could all the nations of the world 
sphere of God’s blessing through Israel ntCr 

The nations, it would seem, were utterly outside and alienated from th 
lands of God’s family. God had entered into covenant with Israel , had red ^ 
them, had given them his law, had given them promise and hope, had st 
make his dwelling place among them. The nations, by contrast, could be ac ^ l ° 
described by Paul as follows: Urat cl v 

Therefore, remember that formerly you who arc Gentiles bv birth and called “u nc - 
cumciscd" by those who call themselves “the circumcision" (which is done i n 
body by human hands) - remember that at that time you were separate from Chris' 
excluded from citizenship in Israel and foreigners to the covenants of the promise 
without hope and without God in the world. (Eph. 2:11 -12) 

But this dismal status of hopeless alienation was precisely what the gospel h d 
brought to an end for those of any nation who put their faith in Jesus Christ 
his blood: 3nd 


But now in Christ Jesus you [Gentiles] who once were for away have been brought 
near by the blood of Christ. 

For he himself is our peace, who has made the two [Jew and Gentile] one and 
has destroyed the barrier, the dividing wall of hostility, by setting aside in his flesh 
the law with its commands and regulations. His purpose was to create in himself one 
new humanity out of the wo, thus making peace, and in one body to reconcile both 
of them to God through the cross, by which he put to death their hostility. He came 
and preached peace [lit. “evangelized peace”-quoting Isa. 52:7] to you who were 
far away and peace to those who were near. For through him we both have access to 
the Father by one Spirit. (Eph. 2:13 - 18; my italics and additions). 

It is important to see how this “peacemaking” work of the cross-reconciling 
Jews and Gentiles and creating one new' humanity-is not just a by-product of the 
gospel, but is at the heart of the gospel itself (Eph. 3:6). Paul includes it in the work 
of the cross. In other words, Paul is not merely saying that now that lots of indi¬ 
vidual sinners of different nations have got saved and are on their way to heaven, 
they really ought to try to get on with each other in the meantime. He is saying that 
the creation of a new humanity is the good news that Christ came to accomplish. 
“Peace” is pan of the good news-exactly as Isa. 52:7 announced. And Paul says that 
Jesus is our peace, made peace, and preached peace (which must in context refer to 
the apostolic preaching of Christ). 

God has only one family (Rom. 3:29; 4; Gal. 3:26-29; and possibly Eph. 3:14). 
In the Old Testament period, it had been ethnic Israel alone, “the house/family 
of Israel”. But from now on, because of the work of Christ, that one single fam¬ 
ily includes people from all nations-just as God had promised. And that is gos¬ 
pel-good news for the nations. 


PEOPLE WHO PROCLAIM THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST 
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rti° n 


of our faith in Jesus 


c | then, is “»he power of God that brings salvation to everyone who 
So thC . o the Jew. rhen to the Gentile” (Rom. 1:16; italics added, reflecting. I 
litres: ^ ha sis). And Paul can then fill out that saving power of the gospel .n 

hin k ' PaU * that arc familiar to us. By God’s grace, through the death and resur- 
1 ><5 believers are assured of “every spiritual blessing in Christ" (Eph. 1:3). 

ustified; that is, we receive here and now advance declaration by 
verdict of his court on the day of judgment, that we are included 
° I sc whom he will declare righteous on account i 
3n T[f S iicnccun«o death. 

, saved; that is, we are delivered from the wrath to come, rescued from 
^ art c f God against all wickedness and rebellion, 
the ^ C ' econci l e d: that is, the enmity between us and God has been 
^ e>irC . because God himself bore our sins in the person of his own Son 

removed, u 

n the cross. 

° forgiven; that is, God chooses to “carry” (the Hebrew word usually 
^nslated "forgive”) our sins, rather than repay them to us, because they 
b^ve been “carried” by Jesus on the cross. They will never be held against us. 
\\lare redeemed; that is, God has achieved our liberation from all the bond- 
o f jin, as he rescued the Israelites out of Egypt, through the sacrificial 
blood of Christ. 

We are adopted; that is, God includes us among his children, or more specifi¬ 
cally treats us as firstborn sons (whether male or female), and thus as his 
heirs, sharing in the inheritance that belongs to Christ. 

We are made alive\ that is, from the death of sin we are given new life, the 
resurrection life of Christ himself. 

We have the Spirit ; that is, the promise that God made to Israel, that would 
bring about their renewal and “resurrection” and obedience (as, c.g., in 
Ezek. 37), is now poured out in us, bearing the fruit of transformed lives. 


The Gospel Is a Message to Be 
Communicated to the Whole World 

Such comprehensively transforming good news cannot be concealed! Indeed the 
very nature of “gospel” is that it is good news that simply has to be announced, as 
we saw from its biblical roots in Isaiah 52:7. The gospel, therefore, must be heard 
as “word of truth” (Eph. 1:13; Col. 1:5, 23), and on being heard, it needs to be 
received and believed for what it is (1 Thess. 2:13). This message is to be preached 
to all nations, for, as we have seen, all nations are in view in the scope of what God 
has done in Christ in fulfillment of his promise to Abraham. 

“The work of the gospel” (Phil. 2:22), then, seems to refer primarily to this task 
of making the good news known by all means of communication possible and at 
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whatever cost. There is an intrinsically verbal dimension to the gospel. |, is 
that needs to be told in order that its truth and significance may be undcr st 
In Paul’s self-understanding, his encounter with Jesus on the road to Da*/ 
was not merely a conversion but even more a commissioning to preach th c ^ 
to thc nations. He refers to this in his own reports of thc event (Acts 22:14 
26:16- 18; cf. Gal. 1:15- 16: 2:7). His early letters give abundant evidence 0 f ^ 
passion and commitment that drove Paul in this preaching mission, backed l *!* 
manual work and costly suffering. It was a whole-life thing (Gal. 4:13- 14; i ^ 
2:8-91. ^ 


Paul clearly also had a geographical perspective on what it meant to p rcac ^ . 
gospel to thc nations. His fascinating description of his missionary work up , 0 
point of writing his letter to thc Romans indicates that he felt he had co mp j c ' ' 
the task of preaching thc gospel in the northeastern quadrant of thc Mediterra^ 
basin, and he was planning to head farther west (and possibly to complete the “ cir ? 
of nations" by returning via North Africa?). Whatever his exact intentions, p au) 
saw thc work of the gospel as a constant “going beyond", to places and pe 0p l Cs 
yet un reached by the knowledge of Christ (Rom. 15:19-21; quoting again fro*] 
favourite text, Isaiah 52). 


The Gospel Is Ethical Transformation 

“Repent and believe the gospel," said Jesus (Mark 1:15). Radical change of life goex 
along with faith in the good news. They cannot be separated. When thc people 
asked John thc Baptist what he meant by repentance, he was ruthlessly practical 
(Luke 3:7-14). 

Paul agrees. Thc gospel involves putting off the filthy clothes of the old human¬ 
ity and putting on the clothes that bear the aroma of Christlikeness. In fact, Paul 
uses exactly the same words, “new humanity” (kainos anthropos), both for thc union 
of Jew and Gentile in God’s single new multinational family, accomplished through 
the cross (Eph. 2:15), and for the new way of life that this community is to demon¬ 
strate (Eph. 4:24). u 

It is not the ease that one is “gospel” and thc other is ethics . This common 
way of summarizing thc two “halves’ of Ephesians is vulnerable to misunderstand¬ 
ing—as if one can separate the doctrinal believing part of the gospel from the ethical 
living part of thc gospel. Both are intrinsic to the gospel itself, for the second new 
humanity” is described as “created to be like God in true righteousness and holi¬ 
ness", which is thc work of thc gospel of grace (cf. Eph. 2:10). The gospel speaks of 
a salvation that is by grace and unto good works. Grace comes first and is received by 
faith. And faith demonstrates its existence through obedience. 


A fact that even the hSV obscures by translating the former 
w man.* and the latter as "new self.* 


.. missionary goal was noi evangelism only, in the sense of communi- 
|,,u s,gc for m'"' 31 Jlscm - R - ,thcr ’ hil aim war norhing shon of ethical 
j "“ on among those who received that message and responded to it by faith, 
d for 'hi* ~mes in thc striking phrase with which he begins and ends 
s hor ,h '. o om ans- “'he obedience of faith for the sake of hi, |Chri,u| 

n . ..r to tn c .. , C. CC\/\ 


$0 
c *cing 


; nations’’(Ronr. 1:5; .6:26; ESV). 

on£ al1 ! of faith”. It is a remarkable sit 


name 


h>* 

^"'Tdience of faith”. It is a remarkable single genitive expression-“faith’s 
„ , ic h unfortunately many translations split 


apart into two distinct 

Although we connot be soved by good 
works, we also cannot be saved without 
them Good works ore not the way of 
salvotion, but its proper and necessary 
evidence A faith which does not express 
itself in works is dead. 

John Stott 15 


' —whicb 

dbc* ie * CC . ' and obey”), which allows thc possibility 
verbs 0° . h( adequately do thc first while failing to do 
(hJ( one ^J l, p aU |. s point is more radical and actually essen¬ 
ce s<*° n ' as wc find in James 2. It is thc obedience 
cially rca liiy of thc faith. 

( ha l P roV it w j ( h an expression like “thc breath of life". 

Comp arc k nQW t hcrc is any life in somebody? Check 
Ho* Scathing! No breath, no life. No obedience, no 
if without works, as James would say, is as dead 

k' th s' t-irhout breath. Feel the breath and rejoice that they’re alive. Sec theobc- 
Tnce and rejoice that they’re believers. 

d * That is exactly how Paul viewed the practical response of thc Corinthian bclicv- 
iving money for the needs of Jerusalem believers. It was a proof of genuine 
? r The gospel had been truly confessed because thc gospel was being sacrificially 
obeyed (2 Cor. 9:12-13). 

It is actually striking how many times Paul speaks o f “obeying the gospel”, not just 
believing it. In fact such obedience to God was thc work of Christ himself, in and 
through Paul’s holistic ministry of words, works and wonders. And the Christians 
in Rome were themselves among those whose obedience brought him joy (Rom. 
15:18-19; 16:19). 

Conversely, the wrath of God rests not merely on un-believers in an intellectual 
sense, but on d\s-obeyers -those who “do not obey the gospel of our Lord Jesus" 
(2 Thess. 1:8). Their double condemnation is the negative mirroring of the gos¬ 
pel’s double demand of faith and obedience: “all will be condemned who have not 
believed the truth but have delighted in wickedness ” (2 Thess. 2:12; italics added). 

This understanding of the gospel as intrinsically ethical, a matter of obedience 
not just belief, is shared by Peter (Acts 5:32; 1 Peter 4:17), James (Jas. 2:14-26), 
John (1 John 2:3; 3:21 -24; 5:1 -3), and the writer to the Hebrews (Heb. 5:9), and 
of course it goes back to Jesus himself (e.g., Matt. 7:21 -27; 28:20; Luke 11:28; John 


15. John Stott, Christ the Controversialist (London: Tyndalc, 
1970), 127. Scott would accept, of course, as doubtless Paul would 
have too, that there are circumstances where a person may turn to 
Christ in repentance and faith and be saved when no possibility 


exists for that faith to issue in good works-the penitent thief on 
the cross being thc clearest example. But such an exceptional case 
does not invalidate thc integration of faith and obedience that wc 
sec in Ephesians. 
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14:23-24). It would be worth pausing to read all these passages A 
have finished reading through them, is it still possible to say that th ^ 



Given the clear teaching of Jesus, Paul, and other New Tes¬ 
tament authors, how can one account for the Gospel-Ethics 
dichotomy characterizing much Christianity? 

How con it be that in churches around the world the 
Nicene Creed or its equivalent is recited regularly and repeat¬ 
edly, while no recurring allusion is made to the Sermon on the 
Mount, the core of our Lord's teaching? How could men and 
women be senl into exile, thrown into prison, tortured on the 
rack, burned at the stake or otherwise subjected to agonizing 
deaths simply for holding doctrinal opinions at variance with 
those preferred in the centers of power? How, similarly, could 
Christians be characterized chiefly by insatiable greed for 
the gold and silver of others, by murder, genocide, and the 
theft of entire continents in the name of Christ in pursuit of 
that idolatrous obsession? And how could it be that all this 
was carried out at the behest and with the hearty blessing of 
Christian' leaders? How did it come about that those who 
identified themselves as Christians could devote such prodi¬ 
gious thought to who Jesus was in the Godhead, reverencing 
him in the Eucharist, and yet give such scarce heed to what 
he actually said they should do? How has it become custom¬ 
ary for evangelicals to say "lord. Lord" and ignore the Lord's 
will for the everyday lives of his followers (Matt. 7:21)? 

Jonathan Bonk 16 


N 

°nk 


amauerofsayingap^WU 

So then, while Paul’s wh 
standing of ,hc g ospc | is th “H,. 

15 entirely the work of G H- 
received only through faith in^’" 
not the achievement of OUr , hri M. 
equally adamant that the who! 1,he * 
of grace being at work in Us poi ’'t 

duce the fruit of lives th„ 
transformed-transformed n ^ 

in renouncing evil and p osi !f ,t | iv ' 1 ! 
tirelessly doing good (Eph y in 
Paul sees the ethical transfn ' 10) ' 

that the gospel accomplishes"^ 

work of God’s grace-grace that ij^ 

work smee Christ’s firs, coming 


grace that shapes us to live ethiS^ 

the eschatological light of his sec 0 „ 
coming (Titus 2:11-14). 

Pauls emphasis in these ma tlCrs 
accords precisely, of course, with wh* 
we saw in our earlier chapters on the 
Old Testament. The saving grace of 
God’s work for Israel (in election and 
redemption) was to be received within 
the covenantal framework of grateful 
obedience and reflected in the response of ethical living. 

The gospel that is intrinsically verbal is just as intrinsically ethical. These things 
are as integral as life and breath. 

There is no gospel where there is no change. 

The Gospel Is Truth to Be Defended 

Good news can also be bad news for those whose vested interests are threatened by 
it. 1 here is, therefore, a battle to be fought to make sure that the truth of the gospel 
is preserved, clarified and defended against denials, distortions and betrayals. 


16. Jonathan Bonk. 'The Gospel and Ethics" (a paper given at a 
meeting of rise 1 juwnni Theology Working Group on 'The Whole 
t »<>»pcT). tv* tiffins! kntfw of Theology 33:1 (2009): 55. 
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fact that the gospel of Christ is for all people, and not just the privilege 
" 1 h " ‘ ethnic community, threaten* thote who stake their daim on belong 
0t 0n 0 the “r«g ht P eo P ,c ” 

Vact that the gospel is utterly the gift of God’s grace offends those who 

• ‘ ^ . n t ^ cir own achievements. 

‘"IT fact that the gospel locates the glorious salvation of the living God in 

* ', h ' son of one who lived in obscurity and died in excruciating shame 
‘ hC laughingstock to those who want their salvation to come from a more 

’’putable religious emporium. 

™ fact that the gospel summons people to repentance and a radically 
j personal and social ethic riles those who want the benefits of the 
£2 but resist its demands. 

- there is a polemical dimension to the gospel. The gospel confronts things 
entrap it or people who deny or reject it. It exists in explicit contrast and 
that T°t with other worldviews and ultimate commitments that people have. So to 
servant of the gospel necessarily involves costly struggle and spiritual battle 
be a sc jo 4 5) 

(2( paul experienced this from his earliest missionary days and reflects on it in 

latUns. w here the phrase “the truth of the gospel” comes twice (Gal. 2:5, 14; cf. 

6_9). Perceiving that the truth of the gospel was at stake could transform what 
1: . ht seem to us a relatively minor thing (whom you would or would not cat with, 
""then Peter under pressure went back to eating only with Jews) into the trigger 
for a major defence and explanation of the meaning of justification by faith, rather 
than by works of the law. If the truth of the gospel was that in Christ there was 
neither Jew nor Gentile, but one single family of faith in the Messiah, then to act in 
a way that erected again the barrier of the law between them, by refusing to eat with 
Gentiles, was to deny the gospel, not just to offend other believers. Peter needed (not 
for the first time in his life) to be rebuked. 

What Paul took as a mandate for himself (Phil. 1:7), he urged on believers as a 
challenge for their behaviour as well as their witness (Phil. 1:27). He commended 
two of the women in Philippi, among his fellow workers there, for having contended 
at his side for the cause of the gospel (Phil. 4:3)-even if they needed now to be 
helped to agree with each other. Timothy needed similar encouragement (2 Tim. 
1:8). The gospel calls for courageous defence. 


The Gospel Is the Power of 
God Transforming the Universe 

Finally, the gospel is the power of God at work in history and creation. For Paul this 
was something to marvel at and celebrate. The gospel seemed to have a life of its 
own, such that Paul could personify it as being at work, active, spreading and bear- 
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ing fruit all over the world (Col. 1:6). The great paradox of the cross 
shameful and absurd to Jew and Greck-was nothing to be ashamed 
the saving power of God (Rom. 1:16) that was transforming history anc j ° r \ 


redeem 

CRfllDiE ‘•ifig 

In fact, we could have started our survey of Paul’s understanding 0 f ^ 
here rather than ending with it. Such is Paul s cosmic grasp of the mind ° ^°*M 
of God that he can hold all things from creation to new creation withj n pl,r > 
of the gospel. And the reason he can do that is, of course, because f Un d * 
the gospel is Christ himself. ^^Ully 

Christ is not only the messenger of good news (as per Isa. 52:7) ; 
good news, in the sense that the gospel proclaims that Jesus of Nazareth •** ^ 
Messiah-king and saviour-in fulfillment ol the promises of God in all c ^ 
since Genesis. Cr 'P l Ur e 

Thus, in what is arguably Paul's most eloquent summary of the id c 
Christ and the scope of the gospel, he proclaims that all things in the univ 0t 
been created by Christ, are being sustained by Christ, and will be reco i 
God by Christ through the blood of his cross. That is the breathtakingly U ni t0 
scope of the reign of God through Christ. And that, says Paul, is the eosDel tr 
1:15-23-read and relish this great passage again!). v ‘ oL 

And only after the survey of the cosmic significance of Christ, his church 
his cross does Paul move to the personal reconciliation of believers. The Christia 
in Colossae could stay firm in their faith and hope (v. 23), because their salvation 
was bound up within a gospel agenda that was cosmic in scope, spanning all 0 f 
space and time. No wonder Paul says that it is being proclaimed “in all creation 
under heaven” (v. 23). 17 

The scope of the gospel’s power should be the extent of the gospel’s proclama¬ 
tion-it is good news for all creation. 


SUMMARY 

We must leave some practical reflections until our final chapter, but I hope this 
survey of Paul’s understanding of the gospel helps to deepen and enrich your under¬ 
standing of what it means to say that the mission of God’s people is to proclaim the 
gospel. What is the gospel, then, for Paul? 

• It is historical and also ecclesial; that is, includes facts of history about Christ 
and the reality of a new humanity in Christ. 

• It is faith and obedience. 

• It is a message that must be heard and a life that must be seen. 

17. I think "in «ll creation* it preferable to “to every creature’ as 
a translation of m fmtri ktuet 
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. „, rs onal and cosmic. 

* 1,1 hove air thc 8 0Spdlof 

* "‘‘.-thegra^ofGod.thc 

G ° d of God, the faithfulness 

P ^d! the salvatio" °f God 

° SonofGod.Thepcop^f 

and the glory °f God. 

.roine us to understand all 
Al 4 -m*nsions. Paul would direct 
d** d ,| v back to what he knew 

'the Scriptures"-our Old 

simp 1 )' aS for i( W as “in accordance 


Tes>a 


ment. 


that Jesus died 


u he Scrip turcs 

' vitH * a2 ain for our salvation. And 
andr0 fwm there that the New Testa- 
'* draws the very word “gospel", as 
m ^w earlier in this chapter. 

our whole gospel, then, must 
^ drawn from the deep well of the 
hole Bible, and our mission must 
he integrated accordingly around its 
rc lt resonant narrative of saving 
gf a ce its transforming demand for, 
and promise of, covenantal obedience, 
and its vibrant hope and vision of a 
new creation in which righteousness 
dwells, for God will dwell there with 
his redeemed humanity from every 


nation. 

One final effect of drawing our 
understanding of the gospel from the 
whole Bible is that it generates a more 
humble and sober assessment of our 
own missional role as proclaimers of 
the gospel. We are neither the first nor 

the only agency of gospel proclamation. So let us neither (at one extreme) neglect 
our evangelistic responsibility by forgetting the vital importance that God places on 
the witnessing role of the church as God’s people, nor (at the other extreme) inflate 


Now who is lo be the messenger? 

The first and fundamental answer »o this quev’Kx *, Gv? 
himself* The gospel is God's gospel He conceded * H* 
gave it its content He publishes it. The foot that he has co~ 
mifted to us both ‘the ministry of reconciliation* ond * f " 
message of reconciliation* (1 Cor 5 18-19) does no» at?- 
this He acted 'through Christ* to och.eve the recono oi*on 
and now acts through us* to announce it But he still remo r s 
himself both reconciler and preacher 

He has used other and more exalted agencies through 
whom to publish salvation before partially delegating the 
work to the church Aport from Old Testament prophe?-, 
the first herald of the gospel was an angel, and the first 
announcement of it was accompanied by o display of the 
glory of the Lord and greeted by the worship of the heavenly 
host. 

Next, God sent his Son, who was himself both the mes 
senger and the message. For God sent a 'word to 
Israel, preaching good news of peace by Jesus Christ' (Acts 
10:36). So Jesus not only 'mode peace’ between God 
and man, Jew and Gentile, but also 'preached peace' 
(Eph. 2:14-17). He went about Palestine announcing the 
good news of the kingdom. 

Next, God sent his Spirit to bear witness to Christ (John 
15.26). So the Father himself witnesses to the Son through 
the Spirit. And only now does he give the church a privileged 
share in the testimony: 'and you also will bear witness’ (John 
15:27, lit.). It is essential to remember these humbling truths 
The chief evangelist is God the Father, and he proclaimed 
the evangel through his angel, his Son and his Spirit before 
he entrusted any part of the task to men This was the order 
The church comes at the bottom of the list And the church's 
witness will always be subordinate to the Spirit's. 

John Stott ' 8 


18. Stou, Our Guilty Silence, 57. 
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our evangelistic egocentricity by imagining that God has no other mean, ^ 
municating his good news. 

RELEVANT QUESTIONS 

1 . In what ways has this chapter expanded your understanding of the bib| 
gospel? What difference will that make to the way you express it and 

2. Which elements of the gospel, as the word is used by Paul, do you feel arc * ' l? 
neglected in today’s church? What can you do to bring them back i ni0 

3. If the essence of the gospel is “good news”, how can it be heard in y OUr Co ^ 
munity as truly good news? 


tee 1 2 



WHO 


sehda n t d 

are SENT 


who calls on the name of the Lord will be saved." 

■E VCr> w^hen. can they call on the one they have not believed in? And how can 
^believe in the one of whom they have not heard? And how can they hear with- 
thC> bt cone preaching to them? And how can anyone preach unless they are sent* As 
0Ut ° m ten- “How beautiful are the feet of those who bring good news!" (Rom 

^,3^15; italics added). 

This wonderful piece of airtight rhetorical logic is the perfect connector between 
T rC vious chapter and this one. In chapter 11 we saw how Isaiah’s great vision of 
thC ^se'nger bringing good news of the reign of God-proclaiming peace, goodness 
2 Tsah ,ation (Isa * 52:7 ’ qU ° ted herC by Paul)_flows forward into the New Testa- 
^ preaching of the gospel of Christ-both in vocabulary and in content. And 
^argued that an essential part of the mission of God’s people is to fulfill the role 
f that messenger, to be the bearers and the embodiment of the good news. Our 
fission is to be gospel people.^ 

But in everyday life we don’t believe every message or messenger that crosses our 
h We want to know where it comes from. We ask for an ID. We try to verify the 
[ource of the information. In our media-saturated and media-manipulated age, we are 
ysed to hearing “unconfirmed reports”, passed on from “unnamed sources close to the 
government”, and we are rightly sceptical. But if someone comes to the microphone 
as an official spokesperson, authorized to make a statement on behalf of the President 
or Prime Minister, we trust that whatever he or she says has been approved by, and 
carries the authority of, the person represented. They have been sent to deliver a mes¬ 
sage on behalf of the one we want to hear and (in an ideal world) would like to trust. 
That is the dynamic of Paul’s argument here. 

People need to be saved (both Jews and Gentiles, as Paul has been arguing hith¬ 
erto). That is possible only through Jesus Christ. People must therefore call on him 
for salvation, as God had already promised Israel (significantly “the Lord” of Paul’s 
quotation from Joel 2:32 was YH WH, but now clearly means Jesus). But to call on 
him, they must believe in him. And to believe in him, they must hear him. (That’s 
actually what Paul says, not just “hear of or about him”, but “hear him”). And how 
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can they hear Christ? Through someone who “heralds” on his behalf. But a U 
i l_l enr hv rhe one whose message he bears-rh,* 



can tnev near uhim; * »‘ uu 6"- a Her u 

has to be authorized and sent by the one whose message he bcars-that i s . q?** 
himself. Thus, as Paul concludes, saving faith comes through hearing. and 
heard is actually “the word of Christ" (v. 17). 

So Christ is there at both ends of the process. He is the object of saving 
one on whom we must call for salvation. But he is also the subject, who se„ ds * 
authorized messengers with the good news by which we can be saved. Chris,•, * J 
ing is the first link in the chain of Christs saving. 

The whole work of salvation is from God from be 
ning to end, and it includes God’s purposeful sendin^ 
messengers with the good news that salvation is avaA^ 
through Christ. The emphasis of the final verb, 
they are sent”, is on the intentionality of God i n ^ 
People do not get saved by accident or at random, but by, 
process that begins with the authorizing, commissioni n * 
sending action of the saving God. 

Paul’s quotation of Isaiah 52:7 here should not b c 
seen as merely a conveniently vivid image thrown i n l0 
illustrate a point already made. It is a deliberate dim ax l0 
his argument. Paul’s point is this: the fact that people arc 
now being “sent” to “preach” so that others may “he ar " i 
“believe”, “call” and “be saved” is in itself a fulfillment of 
precisely this prophetic Scripture that was already regarded as messianic in his day. 

Something that fulfills Scripture is de facto authorized by the God of the Scrip¬ 
tures. Sending and preaching, therefore, are activities that have God’s approval and 
biblical warrant. They arc, to coin a phrase, part of the story, written into it by the 
author of the story. The mission of God requires the realities of sending and being 

sent as part of the mission of God s people. 

What, then, is the nature of sending and being sent? Once again, in order to do 
our biblical theology for life thoroughly, we must start with some significant use 
of “sending” language in the Old Testament before returning to the New. There is 
actually a rather rich seam of biblical theology around the concept of “sending" in 
the whole Bible for us to mine in relation to the mission of God s people. 


Paul's meaning is that when any nation is 
favoured with the preaching of the Gos¬ 
pel, it is a pledge and proof of divine 
love There is no preacher of the Gos¬ 
pel who has not been raised up by God 
in His special providence. It is certain, 
therefore, that God [i.e., God himself, 
not just the preacher] visits that nation in 
which the Gospel is proclaimed The 
Gospel does not fall from the clouds like 
rain, by accident, but is brought by the 
honds of men to where God has sent it. 

John Calvin’ 


OLD TESTAMENT SENDINGS 


The Hebrew verb saloh means to send, and i, is used with as broad a range of 
ordinary meanings as the English word. All kinds of people and things are sen, for 


1 John Calvin. The Epistles of Paul thr Apostle to the Romans and 
it tin Theualaniam (iran» Row Mackenzie; Grand Rapids; Ecrd- 
mans. and Carlisle Paternoster. 1960), 231. 
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treasons. But wha, we are looking for in particular are cases where <W 
,11 where there is a clear theological dimension to the action, its purpose and 
> f Ve are seeking to discern where God sends human beings as agenis of h„ 
\ r c«' l,s . c , vo rld. and what range ol things he sends people to do 

‘ speaking, having surveyed the range of Old Testament teats tha, refer 
Bt ° ding, it scems 10 mc tWO main ob i cct ' v es stand out. When God 
iC " - i, most often either to act as agents of his deliverance and salvation. 


t 0 V” , it is IDOM c/.aw- © - •••» ucuvcr a ncc and salvarion. 

* ndS ^fre a message that somebody needs to hear (whether they want to or not). 
of t o <*e cla sends somebody like Moses to do both. 

$oir* tim . CS , jords, God’s sending is closely connected to two of the great actions 
I" 0 and for Old Testament Israel-salvation and revelation. And, to put it 
o lC<>i •" is only because God tent deliverers of his people and because God tent 
b | >* 0,1> ' “ f hi s Word that we have the Scriptures at all, including their story of 
and their communication of Gods revelation. If God were not a 
Go & 5 sa ^ o j t he Bible would be a very different book indeed, 
look at a few famous examples. 


Sent to Save 

^^first significant description of a person being sent by God is found in the 
ThC t h of Joseph in Genesis 45. It comes at the jaw-dropping moment when he 
m0l j scs his identity to his brothers, who had sold him into slavery in Egypt years 
ttbreand probably assumed he was long dead. 

Then Joseph said to his brothers, “Come close to me.” When they had done so, he 
said, “I am your brother Joseph, the one you sold into Egypt! And now, do not be 
distressed and do not be angry with yourselves for selling mc here, because it was to 
save lives that God sent me ahead of you. For two years now there has been famine 
in the land, and for the next five years there will be no plowing and reaping. But 
God sent me ahead of you to preserve for you a remnant on earth and to save your 
lives by a great deliverance. 

So then, it was not you who sent me here, but God." (Gen. 45:4-8; italics and 
bold added; cf. Ps. 105:17) 

The triple repetition of “GWsent” emphatically expresses the same theology that 
brings the book of Genesis to a close, once more in the mouth of Joseph, namely, 
the sovereignty of God overruling and working through the actions (including evil 
actions) of men and women (Gen. 50:20). But equally emphatic is the express pur¬ 
pose of this sending-“to save lives” (“saving of many lives”; 50:20). 

God sends because God saves. 

What makes this interesting also is that a set of circumstances in which a per¬ 
son is entirely the passive victim of other people's wicked actions can be described 
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as “God sending” Joseph was hardly a volunteer missionary. Yet he interp rctcd . . 
remarkable life's journey as divine sending, in retrospect. The same pcrsp Cc . U 
occurs at the other end of Israels story when the Israelites were carried off int0 
by Nebuchadnezzar’s army, wreaking its vicious hatred on Jerusalem and i ts ^ 
citizens. 

But how does God interpret that? The exiles, says God, arc those whom God^ 
ried into exile (Jer. 29:4, 7, 14), indeed, those whom God had re«r there (Jer. 29 :20 ) 
Granted the exile was a sending under judgment, but it was also a sending thj 
could lead to a surprising mission for the welfare of the city of Babylon (J er . ^ 
see ch. 13 below). A similar reflection applies to the early believers in Jerusalem \ t 
was by being scattered under persecution that God effectively “sent” them beyond 
the boundaries of Judea and Judaism. 


Moses 


With considerable irony, the biblical narrative that has shown us Joseph sent by God 
to save his brothers by getting them down into Egypt goes on to show us Moses, sen, 
by God to save his people by getting them up out o/Egyp, 
Joseph saved his people from death by famine. Moses saved 
them from death by genocide. 

On this occasion there is nothing passive or only retro¬ 
spective about the sending of Moses. It is entirely upfront 
from the start, uncomfortably so for Moses, who in clas¬ 
sic missionary funk begged God to send somebody else 
instead (Ex. 4:13). The language of sending permeates the 
narrative of Exodus 3 and is linked at one end to God s 
compassion and at the other end to God’s identity as the 
covenant-keeping God. Read Exodus 3:10-15 and take 
note of the number of times the verb “send” occurs and 
the reasons given for it. 

God sends because God saves because God promised. 
This was a commission that Moses relied upon (Ex. 
7:16), though early on he questioned its effectiveness 
(5:22). Part of Moses’ legendary humility and self-defence 
lay in acknowledging that all he had said and done was the result 
ing. not his own claims (Num. 16:28). In fact, Moses could el.mmate humelf 
from the narrative altogether and attribute the great exodus : to Goth 

having sen, an angel (Num. 20:.6)-which was probably no, how Mtnam vmuM 
have described her kid brother. Old and New Testament texts agree that Moses was 


The event that in 587 B.C. took place 
in Jerusalem-the defeat and captivity 
of its people, the destruction of the city 
and ultimately of the temple too-from 
the standpoint of world history was 
little more than the so ordinary fate of 
many other small centers of government 
as they were subsumed under the au¬ 
thority of greater powers. But in actual 
fact it was something quite different, 
for through Israel the King of kings was 
preparing the way by which his people 
would be more than conquerors and the 
world come to share in this victory. 

Richard R. De Ridder 2 


2 K ichard R De R»ddcr. Dunplmg thr Katicn, (Grand Rapids. 
Baker 1971), 77. 
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.appointed leader, or ekreted champ,on. or fortuitously available supcr-hcro. 
n* * was sent by God. And he was sen, to accomplish God s salvatJT 
M 0 * , id . .herefore. God did. That is of the essence of the sending relaiionship 

M 0 * 5 


^^Ls were also men and women who acted to bring God's deliverance to 
rh ‘ !t he more common language in ,ha, book is tha, “the Loan rW,. judges' 
, i|6). but the purpose is the same- “to save”. Thus, in the formulaic descrip. 
0 fOthniel. the first judge, he is “raised up”, he “saved” the Israelites from 
«ion. and he was empowered by the Spirit of YHWH-another feature of 
ofl’ r ‘ send ing that we will notice later. 

however, the language of sending is used of Gideon, with a purpose (delivcr- 
. ) and a promise (“I will be with you") tha, strongly echo the sending of Moses 
jn£ c ' .. 

(Judg- 6:l4) ’ 

A Saviour to Come 

feting the Israelites out of Egypt was the work of a saviour-Moses. But what if 
^Egyptians themselves were to turn to God and cry out under the afflictions of 
his judgment? In one of the most breathtaking eschatological visions in the Bible. 
Isaiah envisages exactly that-a day when Egypt (doubtless standing as representa¬ 
tive of all nations) will turn to God. At that time, in the midst of a text that is 
loaded with reminders of the exodus-only with the Egyptians as the ones in need 

of deliverance-God promises: 

When they [the Egyptians] cry out to ihe Lord because of their oppressors, he will 
fend them a savior and defender, and he will rescue them. So the Lord will make 
himself known to the Egyptians, and in that day they will acknowledge the Lord. 

(Isa. 19:20-21; italics added) 

The savior foreseen here, of course, is none other than the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
one whom God sent to seek and to save the lost. 


Sent to Speak 

Messengers, by their very nature, are sent. And messengers speak on behalf of the one 
who sends them. In the ancient world, without the mass media we take for granted, 
the normal means of disseminating a message was by oral proclamation. The role 
of heralds and ambassadors was of great social and political importance. It is within 
this cultural context that the prophets of Israel functioned, and they claimed to 
speak for YHWH because they had been sent by YHWH, with his authority. 


3. See Josh. 24:5; 1 Sam. 12:8; Ps. 105:26; Isa. 63:12; Ac is 7:35. 
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Moses 

Though, as we have seen, God s major purpose in sending Moses was for 
erance of his people, he was also sent with the task of communicating God / ^ 
tion-a task for which he felt ill-equipped and needed God’s reassurance 
as Aaron’s assistance (Ex. 4:10-17). So Moses was also a prophet. Indeed 
the model prophet. God promised that in the generations after Moses’ death ? *** 
would raise up “a prophet like Moses”, who would carry God’s authority an d ^ 
God’s words (Deut. 18:17-20). At one level, this is a generic singular (liJ^ 
king”, or “the widow”), referring to the whole line of prophets who would b 
God’s word to Israel. But it was also understood as a prophecy that was fulfil 
fully in Jesus, the one who, like Moses, was the agent of both God’s salvation ^ 
revelation (Acts 7:37- which reads “send” for “raise up”). 


Isaiah 

Many a missionary sermon has been preached on Isaiah’s famous words, “Here artl 
I. Send me.” Many a missionary traces their calling to the moment they echoed 
those words before the Lord. However, I think we get the scene of Isaiah’s call and 
sending rather out of perspective if we put Isaiah himself centre stage, as if he were 
the main focus of attention, the heroic missionary volunteer. 

No, the whole portrayal in Isaiah 6:1—7 up to this moment has been of the 
overwhelming, towering altitude of the throne of God. Isaiah has gone to worship 
in the temple when he is awesomely confronted with the reality of the God of Israel 
and his transcendent holiness. That strikes him down in terrified consciousness of 
his own sin. Isaiah 6:5 is a remarkable confession, since it follows the chapters in 
which Isaiah has roasted the people around him for their sins. Now in a burst of 
intense self-consciousness he recognizes that he is no better than those he has con¬ 
demned. The humility of that moment and the cleansing of his mouth that follows 
it (w. 6-7) are vital constituents in his sending. 

It is from that posture that Isaiah then overhears what is going on around the 
throne of God. For this is the command and control centre of the universe. This is 
the seat of government of human history, and the government is at work. There is 
a world to run, strategies to be planned, decisions being made, and messages to be 
sent. This is God in control, God at the centre, God on mission, God getting on 
with God’s business. And in the midst of it Isaiah hears a question, “Right. Who 
will deliver this one? Whom shall we send on this mission?” And Isaiah raises a 
hand off the floor from the outer edges of the scene, “Excuse me ... Yes over here 
... I’m available, you could send me if you like_” 

Isaiah is not the centre of the picture; God’s throne still is. 

What is happening here is a rccentering of Isaiah’s life and ministry to God, 
God’s agenda and God’s Word-which the rest of his book will show to be myste- 
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peoplewhosend AND ARE SENT 


, paradoxical, buc ul .matcly cmbrac.ng not only his ow„ genera,™ ^ 
(io us •' nd p ’s and not only Israel but the whole wotld. Bu, f or I Milh himself the 
all °has been one of being awesomely confronted with God s reality, then tet- 
Conscious of his own sin, and then radically recenteted on God s m.ssion. 
then, as a humbled, cleansed, recentered sinner, is he ready to be sen. 
0n y does God say, “Go.... 
oniy‘ hcnd< * 


le< en " | so felt .he touch of God on his mouth, but in his case no. .o cleanse 
Jr* 1 ” 14 fi ,| i, With the words of God himself (jer. 1:9), If Isaiah needed God s 
i. h“‘ '° x he felt his own sinfulness. Jeremiah needs it because he feels his own 
.o“‘ h . l . ^adequacy. God s explanation of the gesture quotes exactly from what he 
yo ulh j (C Moses, “I have put my words in your mouth" (cf. Deut. 18:18), indl . 
r^ha. Jeremiah stands in that authentic line of prophets whom God would 

indicates clearly the nature of the inspiration of Scripture. The words Jer- 
h spoke are his own words-hammered out in his own heart (and bones)-and 
T’nc. horn the words of an Amos or an Ezekiel. But at a deeper level, they are 
u w-onls of God. That, of course, is the essence of being a spokesperson or herald 
^svords of the herald are assumed to be the words of his king. That's wha. he 
has been sent for. 

Jeremiah uses the language of God’s sending more than any other prophet, 
perhaps because the moment of his commissioning is so frighteningly open-ended. 
God says to him (literally): “To whomever (or wherever) I send you, you shall go; 
an d whatever I command you, you shall speak” (Jer. 1:7). So his mission and his 
message will alike be unlimited. He will have no free choice of audience and no free 
choice of message. And as it turns out, God sends him to places in which he faces 
hostility' and danger and gives him words that are interpreted as rank treason by the 
government and blasphemy by the religious authorities. It was a lonely, dangerous, 
desolate sending that was Jeremiah’s. Sometimes it was the only thing he could 
appeal to in order to save his own life (Jer. 26:15). 

Any missional hermeneutic of the book of Jeremiah needs to pay attention to the 
missional cost to the messenger. 

Jeremiah was surrounded by false prophets. Of course, that is a term we can now 
apply retrospectively. The reality on the ground must have been confusing. Someone 
like Hananiah did not wear a lapel-badge reading, " Hananiah: False Prophet”. Yet 
Jeremiah knew, and ruthlessly condemned the fact that many were speaking in the 
name of YH WH who had never stood in his presence or been sent by YH WH (Jer. 
14.15,23:21; 28:9, 15; 29:9). Such was a serious crime worthy of death according to 
Deuteronomy 13:1-5, which Hananiah’s signal death illustrated (Jer. 28:15-17). 
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Even more troubling than the false prophets, unsent by God, to whom the 
did listen, was the long line of true prophets, sent by God, to whom the people 
to listen. This bothered Jeremiah greatly (Jcr. 7:25-26; 25:4; 26:5; 35:15). I t both^ 
Jesus even more. In fact, Jesus turned it into a parable portraying the whole his ^ 
Israel as their rejection of all those servants/prophets whom God had sent-cli m • 
of course in their anticipated rejection of himself, God’s own Son (Mark 12 i 
The lesson of Jesus, Jeremiah, and most of the prophets, then, is clearly that k 
mere fact of being sent by God is no guarantee of popular acceptance or app ar * 
success for the human messenger who gets sent. They can usually expect the o ^ 
site (Jer. 1:17-19; Ezek. 2:3-6; 3:4-9). And yet, although there is great grief^j 
anger (human and divine) in response to that, there is no ultimate despair. 

For in the end, what God sends will achieve God’s purpose. For it i s God 
the messenger , w ho is in control of outcomes. That great hope is grounded in to¬ 
other things that the Old Testament refers to as being sent by God-God’s Spi 
and God’s Word. 


Spirit and Word 

The Spirit of YHWH has a major role in the Old Testament-much more than 
many people imagine, especially those whose mental connection between the Holy 
Spirit and mission is governed entirely by the day of Pentecost and the book of Acts. 
We have been looking at people whom God sent in relation to his w'ork of salvation 
and of revelation. The Spirit is explicitly connected to both . 4 

Only once in the Old Testament, however, is God said to “send” his Spirit, and 
that is in relation to the life-giving power of God within the whole created order 
(Ps. 104:30). Ezekiel comes close to that language when he is told to prophesy to the 
breath/spirit of God to bring resurrection life to God s people. It is Jesus, specifically 
the risen Jesus, w r ho commands the Spirit, breathes the Spirit, and sends the Spirit 
to empower his disciples for mission (Luke 24:49; John 20:21 -22; Acts 1:8). 

Missionaries come and missionaries go, and they may or may not achieve what 
they were sent for. The Word of God, however, which is sent by God through those 
whom he commissions to speak it, has no such uncertainty. 

God’s w'ord is the perfect missionary, bearing fruit entirely as God plans. Here 
is God’s purposeful sending, accomplishing God s ultimate desire. 

As the rain and the snow 
come down from heaven, 
and do not return to it 

without watering the earth 


4 l-of * broad »urve> of ihc role of the Spirit of God in the Old 
Icaumcni. *cc Wright. Knouinf the Holy Spirit Through tlx OU 

Tnummt 


it bud and nourish. 

n' jkl jt .jelds seed for the sower and bread for rhe eater, 
so 'b -' 1 "^,(, 3 ! goes out from my mouth: 


so is ^„ not return to me empty. 


.t^'^hwhat I desire 
but ' vil1 a ^ eve ffje purpose for which / sent it (Isa. 55:10 

So** 
ndi* 1 ? 


11 ; italics added) 


jcnic"' 4 <*uucuj 

old Testament segment of our journey of biblical theology on the theme 
„ haS gi VC n us three main things to consider. 


0 r^ c 

for Salvation and Revelation 

Sen*" 9 , send anybody on a mission, but most frequently i, is,« be an agent 
firSt ' A I verance, or to be the mouthpiece for his message, or both. God's send- 
^an Integra! part of God's saving and God's speaking-of God's salvation and 

’ ' C dncTwe know that the mission of God is ultimately the redemption of his 
Creadon and the extension of the knowledge of his glory to the ends of the 

h the fac that God Ch °° SeS hUma " agOTtS IO 5end and [ ° use in accomplishing 
fJflh tission is of great significance. The mission of God's people must include pro- 
th3t n 'a reservoir of those whom God can send in support of that overarching objec- 
' ll1 'ToVlong to God's people is, therefore, at the very least to be available to be sent. 


Sending with Authority 

Second, the person who is sent embodies the presence and authority of the person 
Jho sends. This was true even of ordinary human sending. To treat messengers with 
respect or with humiliation was effectively to honour or shame the person who sent 
them. The way you responded to messengers was taken as your response to their 
sender and treated accordingly (1 Sam. 25:39-41; contrast 2 Sam. 10:1 -5). 

Similarly, then, to reject the authority of Moses (Num. 12:8), or the ministry of 
Samuel (1 Sam. 8:7), was to reject the Lord himself. Jesus affirmed the same thing 
about how people responded to himself as the one sent by his Father (John 5:23), 
and about how people would respond to his disciples as the ones sent by Jesus (Matt. 
10:40-41; John 13:16, 20; 15:18-21). 


Sending and Suffering 

Third, being chosen by God to be sent may seem to carry great honour and respon¬ 
sibility, but the more pressing reality was that it normally also involved suffer¬ 
ing, rejection, persecution and sometimes death. God’s mission involved a host of 
sent-ones, deliverers and messengers, but ultimately the accomplishment of God’s 
mission did not depend on such human agents, but on the sovereign power of God 
himself, though his Spirit and his Word. 
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The only exception to that last sentence was the one who actually cmbod j 
three of the above points-the Servant of the Lord. For he certainly is p ortra C ^ 
the agent of God’s salvation and revelation; he embodies the presence and auth * 1 
of God himself; and he suffers rejection, violence and death. But above all, ^ 
accomplish the mission of God and be exalted for so doing (Isa. 42:1, 4; 53 .^,^ 
From there, it is but a short step to the New Testament. 


THE SENDING GOD 

Sending, in fact, is an activity of all three Persons of the Trinity. There i s a 
sional dynamic within God himself in relation to the world. And in line with "l* 
we have seen in the Old Testament, it relates primarily to salvation and revcla ^* 1 

The Father as Sender: Of the Son and the Spirit 

Jesus did not just arrive; he was sent. It is one of the most noticeable dimensions f 
his self-consciousness-thc driving awareness that he had been sent by his Father 
do his will. It is certainly one of the dominant motifs in Johns presentation of J esus 
Approximately forty times in John’s gospel we read about Jesus being sent-whether 
from the evangelist or from Jesus’ own lips (e.g., John 3:17, 34: 4:34; chs. 5-8 
sim; 11:42; 17:18; cf. also 1 John 4:9, 14). Indeed, coming to believe that Jesus is the 
one whom God sent is pan of John’s express purpose for his readers, for in believing 
that, they will come to salvation and eternal life. 

The Synoptics use the word less, but it is not absent (e.g., Matt. 15:24; Luke 
4:18, 43 = Mark 1:38; and cf. Acts 3:20 for the expectation that God would send 
Jesus back as reigning Messiah). Paul joins the chorus of conviction that the com¬ 
ing of the Messiah Jesus was no accident, but the well-timed sending of the Son by 
the Father (Rom. 8:3; Gal. 4:4). And the writer to the Hebrews could even speak 
of Jesus as “our apostle” (Heb. 3:1), emphasizing that he was sent and appointed by 
God like Moses, only greater. 

Since God sends his Spirit in the Old Testament, it is not surprising that God 
the Father is said to do the same in the New (John 14:16, 26; 15:26), or that Jesus 
will do it according to the Father’s promise (Luke 24:49). 


The Son as Sender: Of the Spirit and the Apostles 

Jesus sends the Spirit with specific missional tasks related to salvation and revelation 
(John 15:26; 16:7-15; 20:22-23). 

And Jesus also, of course, sends his disciples. He sent them twice on missions 
during his earthly lifetime, and then, after his resurrection, in the various forms 
of the Great Commission. Noticeably, it is John who records that Jesus models 


PEOPLE WHO SEND AND ARE SENT 
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disciples on his own sending by the Father-something he has 
_ n dinS ol l "V. atc dly throughout the gospel (John 20:21). 

I Spirit as Sender: Of Jesus and the Apostles 

' . j n volvcd in che sending of Jesus. It is never quire expressed in the 
: e Ho'r spir, c“ri, “sent” Jesus, but certainly Jesus is sent with, or in the power 
ni lhat thC S mission is precisely one that is laid on him by the anointing of 
4.18 - 19). anc * Lu ^ e strcsscs at several points that all Jesus did was 
" hc Spi ril (LU ^ fading of the Spirit. He further records Peter as telling the same 
^ th e fill ,n ^| ius ( Acts 10 : 38 ). Paul sees the instrumentality of the Spirit in the 
thing t0 C ° rn f C | sus (Rom. 1:4 )» whi,c Hcbrews connects “the eternal Spirit” with 
r« u,,CC,i ‘|f.offcnng in sacrificial death (Heb. 5:14). 

Christ s se ^ Ho |y Spirit, along with Jesus, is the sender of the apostles. It was 

Moreover* ^ ^ ex p re ssly chose and named the first missionaries from Antioch 
the Hol.V on t |j C j r W ay (Acts 13:1 -4). And it was the Holy Spirit who guided 
a n d se nl 1 c somct imes by prevention as much as direction (Acts 16:6-7). 
their i° urnC t | iere f ore , a marvelous interlocking network of sending in the NewTes- 
sentation of God’s involvement in the mission of Jesus and the church, 
tament pre ^ God the Father and God the Spirit. God the Spirit is sent by 

V S n and God the Father. The apostles are sent by God the Son and God 
God the so - - ■ 

the 

^ The mission of God’s people, then, is not some external structure built by the 
hurch itself-a program or a strategy devised by an institution. Sending in mission 
^ a participation in the life of God. The mission of God’s people, in this dimension 
f sending and being sent, is to be caught up within the dynamic sending and being 
sent that God the Holy Trinity has done and continues to do for the salvation of the 
world and the revelation of his truth. 


■ • nnlv God the Father is the unsent sender. He sends the Son and the 
spirit- un, y M „ 

but he himself is never sent . 


apostles 

The Twelve 

The very word “apostles” means “sent ones”. Two Greek words could be used for 
sending, pempo, and apostello , and both are found in the New Testament, with little 
difference. However, when applied to the original twelve disciples whom Jesus called 
to himself, the noun form, apostolos , did acquire special significance in relation to that 
group (even though, as we will see in a moment, it could be used more loosely as well). 

Being sent was of the essence of apostleship, though the sending was conceived 
more as commissioning or authorizing for a task than as necessarily involving 
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geographical travel. The disciples were apostles in Jerusalem itself bef, 
of them engaged in itinerant ministry. And some o! those who be 
preachers (like Philip) were not necessarily apostles. 


-came i 




The First Disciples 

The gospel accounts of the calling ot the original twelve are revealing an( j 
pausing to read in full for what they say about Jesus intentions in this de 
action (Matt. 10:1-2, 5; Mark 3:13-15; Luke 6:12-13). 

What do we learn? Jesus chose twelve. The 


Matthew 10 shows clearly that the min¬ 
istry of the apostles is a continuation of 
the work of Jesus himself. Their message 
is an exact repeat of the words of John 
the Baptist and Jesus-'the kingdom of 
heaven is near' (7). Their healing min¬ 
istry is also a continuation of the miracu¬ 
lous healings that Jesus had already per¬ 
formed. They were to heal the sick, raise 
the dead, cleanse those with leprosy and 
drive out demons.... Jesus is preparing 
the ground for the post-ascension period 
of history when his task of mission will 
be entrusted to his followers. That mission 
will be at his command, under his author¬ 
ity, but he will pass on to his disciples the 
baton of active responsibility. 

Martin Goldsmith 5 


is undoubtedly significant, reflecting the twelve trib^ 
Israel. These apostles will be the nucleus of Israel ir/if 
Messiah, embodying the role and the mission of Israel k * 
we have seen throughout this book. 

They were disciples who became apostles, but th 
remained disciples (as they are still referred to in Man 2g 
at the moment of the Great Commission). That is, it Wj 
only as humble followers of, and learners from, Jesus th c i r 
Lord and Master that they were to function as apostles 
They were chosen and called by Jesus, not self 
appointed or elected by the rest of the disciples (of whom 
in a general sense, we know there were many). Whatever 
their authority and function and ministry may be, it 
derives from Christ alone. 

They were to "be with him". That is, they would simply 
spend time with Jesus, learning from him, being trained by 
him, understanding his identity' and mission, bearing the 
cost of radical discipleship, witnessing his life and teaching, 
his death and above all his resurrection. This in itself made 
this group of twelve unique, so much so that when Judas dropped out, the criteria they 
set for whoever should replace him included the same elements-he had to have been a 
witness of Jesus from the days of John the Baptist to the resurrection (Acts 1:21 -22). 

They were authoritatively to replicate and extend the ministry of Jesus himself. 
He sent them out. He gave them authority. And with that authority they were to 
do as he was doing-preaching the good news of the kingdom of God, driving out 
demons and healing the sick. What the apostles said and did, Jesus was saying and 
doing through them. 

Matthew prefaces his account of the sending out of the Twelve with a summary' 
account of all that Jesus was doing (Matt. 9:35—36), before telling the disciples to 



S Martin «joidvmith. Matthrw and Mutton' Thr Gospel through 
Jrutrh tyri (Carlisle- Paternoster. 2001), 92-93. 
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Id send ouc workers, and then commissioning them to be the 
[h ,t 0 °* * prayer by doing exactly the same things as Jesus did Tha. ,s 
(f ,o thf,r . cr ibe his first volume as an account of-all that Jesus began to 
»<"" Lll ke «* n . th e implication being that the second volume, what we call the 
v 1 "’ i ,o tc* ch 'was what Jesus continued to do and to teach through these 
Jo (,he AP ost 

5>-: ol 

The AP oStle tjon of being a companion of Jesus before the crucifixion, all the 
L h ^ e* ccp c hig hlighted by the calling and sending of Saul of Tarsus as the 
‘ ve p° intS fL vvas granted a special encounter with the risen Christ and could 
Stk PauK ,, f as a witness of the resurrection. He knew that he had been sent by 
^ribe h>n^ that occupied the rest of his life. And he claimed, without 

thr*' in '° 1 C h is authority to preach the gospel, confirmed with works of power. 
b^ sting ’ '^driving out demons, came from Christ alone (sec Acts 22:14-21; 

hca ling i:i; Gal. 1 : 1 , 15- 16 -interestingly, Paul places his calling before 

il^likc Jeremiah). 

his bit 1 * 1 ' re fl ects t he other apostles in the early chapters of Acts in his single-minded 
PaUl 3 ent'to preaching the gospel (with accompanying “works and wonders"). He 

C0IT1IT Th^life worth norhing apart Pr ° m bc ' ng able IO Ucom P ,etc thc la sk the Lord 
cou nted ,S . ven me _che task of testifying to the good news of God’s grace" (Acts 
J* us “priestly duty” was “proclaiming the gospel of God” (Rom. 15:16-21). 

20 24) u rs whole life, in other words, was dedicated to being a living fulfillment of 
P * U * 7 , in being a messenger of the good news of the kingdom of God to the 
1Sa a s (Acts 20:25). That’s what it meant to be an apostle, on a par with Peter and 
others (Gal. 2:8—10). 


Apostolic Priorities 

Vfc find the same emphasis on the crucial importance of communicating the mes¬ 
sage in early Acts. The apostles could not help speaking about what they had seen 
and heard (Acts 4:20), and their determination to preach the gospel survived prohi¬ 
bitions and threats (4:18, 21), imprisonment (5:17—42), martyrdom and persecution 
(6:8-8:4). There is no doubt that the task of proclaiming the message of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ was the persistently top priority for the apostles, though that did not 
exclude other key tasks that were integral to the gospel, as we will see in a moment. 

This apostolic priority of preaching also survived the growing complexity- of the 
Jesus movement and its need for practical and logistical organization. Acts 6:1-7 
is well-known as the moment when the apostles preserved their own prime respon¬ 
sibility of bearing witness to Christ through preaching the word from being swal¬ 
lowed up in the tasks of social care and the tensions of ethnic discrimination that 
were surfacing as the community grew. 


■ 
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The apostles’ response shows great wisdom in recognizing the priority Q f 
they as apostles had been called and sent by Christ to do, while ensuring that l** 
necessary tasks were entrusted to godly and competent people. The relevance f 
passage for mission, however, needs careful handling. 

The words of the apostles 

It is surely deliberate that the work of the Twelve and the work 
of the Seven are alike called diakonia (1, 4), 'ministry or 
’service*. The former is 'ministry of the word' (4) or pastoral 
work, the latter 'the ministry of tables' (2) or social work. 

Neither ministry is superior to the other On the contrary, both 
are Christian ministries, that is, ways of serving God and his 
people Both require spiritual people, 'full of the Spirit . to 
exercise them. And both can be full-time Christian ministries. 

The only difference between them lies in the form the ministry 
takes, requiring different gifts and different callings. 

John Stott 6 


can be easily misused. “So the Tw L 
gathered all the disciples together ' ^ 
said, ‘It would not be right f 0r **** 
neglect [the ministry of] the word 
God in order to wait on tables”• i 
can be made to sound as if the aposti * 
regarded the task of serving * 
tables to widows as something ben k 
them. The TNIV gives this imprest 
by inserting “the ministry of" (which 
not in the Greek) in front of “the word 
of God”, by obscuring the fact th at 
what was happening at the tables was also serving/ministering , and by translating 
the verb diakonein (which is in the Greek) merely as “to wait on”. The impression, 
then, is that it is much more important to be a preacher ( minister ) than a waiter. 

However, the serv ing or ministering term {diakonia, diakonein) is used both f or 
what was being done in the provision of food for the needy (in Acts 6:2) and for the 
preaching of the word (“ministry of the word in v. 4). They were both ministries 
of the church, and they were both important enough to need to be done by people 
filled with the Holy Spirit (v. 3). The apostles’ point was simply that distribution of 
food to the needy was not what they, the Twelve, had been primarily called and sent 
to do (even if it had been part of their training with Jesus). It must be done, however, 
and it must be done by people selected and appointed for that ministry. 

So it is a distortion of this text to use it to suggest that the preaching of the Word 
has primacy and priority for the church as a whole in its mission, as over against all 
forms of social or compassionate service for the needy. Luke is careful to distinguish 
“the Twelve" from “all the disciples” in verse 2, and to record that they said, ‘it 
would not be right for us ”, which means that they were talking about the fundamen¬ 
tal ministry priority for themselves as Christ's commissioned apostles, not what was an 
overriding priority for the whole body of disciples. 

Luke has already made it dear that the social and economic concern of the 
church for the needy was itself connected to the teaching of the apostles, and that 
the rapid growth of the church was the result of both the teaching and evange- 


6. John Scon, The Message of Acts (The Bible Speaks Today; 
> I VP and Downers Grove. DU I VP, 1990). 122. See also 

John Suxi. The hung Church. Convictions of a Lifelong Pastor (Not¬ 


tingham. I VP. and Downers Grove. IL: IVP. 2007). ch. 4. ‘Mimi¬ 

cry. The Twelve and the Seven’. 
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, ap 0 5>l« * nd thc qUalit> ’ ° f love and «re within ,h, 

n , 0 f the »P (Acts 2:42-47; 4:32- 35). ,ht c °">mun,,y of 

'Ly (0 "°*C, K , whik thc ministry of the Word continued to be th, 
f ufthCf | es the “ministry at tables" became the priority fo, iho* 

(bt^mini** H-T? WC d Can ’I? ~ ' hit $Uch 

,jt as ,ht Those who ministered at tables could also Breach , . utu ‘ 

^" 7 29; cf- P aul s important collection for the poor 'he needy 

"In' Rom. 15:25 -33; 1 Cor. 16:1 -4; 2 Cor. 8-9). Paul. core fo, the p** 

i( i K* numbering the poor was a criterion of acceptance lpH - 

\M £n„wship of the apostles (Gal. 2:9-10). 
int ° thC emar kable ‘ actually, how little attention is given 
ll ‘^collection for the poor in Jerusalem in standard 
to paU S C pau i’ s theology or his mission. Yet it occupied 

*° fkS t his ,ifc ’ and hC refCrS IO U in thrCC ° f h ' S lar & csl 
'* af5 ° iving two wholc cha P ters to ic in 2 Corinthians. 
kttCrS Hood. who speaks of “Paul’s great passion for thc 
J< ^ ints 0 ut that “Paul’s collection and other teaching 


, . agoinst -gospel m| ^ 

* Judeo ,0 ^ *m echelon tote* 
priority ove, P au |- S vis,, to A . ^ 

explains to the Romans (Ron, 15| 

visit was to be the great launch of gospel 

T' M,y ,n ** western half ol rf* Emp , t . 

oil the way ,o Spam We do not knev, 
Paul achieved this mission, but we do 
know that he delivered the collection The 
collection was so vital that its delivery 
was ol that moment o more urgent mofer 
lor Paul ih on his desire to evangel, ze and 
pbnt churches on the missionary frontier 
Jason Hood 7 


' • points out tnai i — * —-— -u.cr teacn.ng 

F* ssess ions and generosity occupy more space in his let- 
° n ^han his teaching on justification by faith. Yet Pauline 
IC K lars and contemporary church leaders often fail to give 
^collection the attention it deserves.” 

1 Hood goes on to make a point that should be noted by 
.hose who allege that the only legitimate priority for the apostles (and their evan¬ 
gelistic successors) was proclamation and church planting. At the end of Romans, 
Paul postpone* his plan to engage in such ministry in thc western Mediterranean in 
order to give priority at that moment to the delivery of the collection to the poor in 
Jerusalem. Far from regarding this as an interruption or neglect of “gospel minis- 
try", Paul actually saw it as a crucial demonstration of the gospel at work. 


Apostles: The Others 

So there were twelve apostles. Or were there? 

Undoubtedly the original Twelve had a unique status and role within the early 
church. They were the source of authoritative witness to the life, death and resur¬ 
rection of Jesus, and so it was vital that their voice, and later thc writings of some 
of them, should be heard and should be decisive. They played a foundational role 
in the Jerusalem church, being frequently mentioned by Luke as the leaders there, 
even when persecution scattered many believers elsewhere and even as the mission- 


7. Juon Hood. ‘Theology in Action: Paul and Christian Social (cds. Jamie A. Grant and Dewi A Hughes. Nottingham: Apollo*, 
re . uniforming the World: The Gospel and Social Responsibility 2009), 129-46. Quotation taken from p. 134; italics original. 
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ary movement got underway from other centres like Antioch (Acts 5-27 
14; 9:27; 11 : 1 ; 15:1-6,22; 16:4). ' 7 ' 32 - 8 :] t 

But then we hear about quite a number of other people who arc also d 
as “apostles" in the more general sense of people who were sent to do v CSCr 'b*d 

Here is a list of places where apostles are mentioned who were not am i $ 

nal, authoritative Twelvc-plus-Paul. ^ * c 0 r *gi- 


1 Cor. 15:7 

Paul says that Jesus appeared to “all the apostles" after his resurre^^ 
But he has just listed Peter and thc Twelve in verse 5, so this would' 0 " 
to refer to a w ider group of people w ith some kind of apostolir m 

Acts 14:14 

Barnabas is called an apostle along with Paul, probably in the sense 
a commissioned “missionary”. Barnabas, though an important fi*** ° f 
in thc early church, was not among thc Tw-clvc. But he w-as appoint^ 
commissioned and sent by thc church at Antioch. 

2 Cor. 8:23 

Paul has been describing the role of Titus as his own trusted represent 
tivc in thc matter of administering thc financial gift that the churches^ 
in Greece were making to the church in Jerusalem (8:16-24). But th cr 
were others who accompanied Titus, whom Paul describes literally as ' 
“apostles of the churches", which is usually translated “representatives" 
or “messengers". They also have Paul’s approval as “an honor to Chri«" 

Phil. 2:25 

Paul speaks w-armly of Epaphroditus as “my brother, co-w’orkcr and fel¬ 
low soldier, who is also your messenger [\\i„ your apostle], whom you sent 
to take care of my needs.” This is almost identical to thc role of Titus 
Epaphroditus had been sent by the church at Philippi, as their represen¬ 
tative and messenger, with financial support for Paul’s missionary work 

Rom. 16:7 

Andronicus and Junia, probably a husband and w-ife, arc greeted by 

Paul as “outstanding among thc apostles”. This almost certainly means 
that he saw them as outstanding apostles themselves, rather than that 
they were regarded as outstanding by the apostles (or merely “wcll- 
knowm to thc apostles”, ESV). We are not told what their apostleship 
involved, but the)' may have had an itinerant evangelistic or church 
teaching function, similar to Priscilla and Aquila, who had served “all 
the churches of the Gentiles" (16:3-4). Perhaps Philologus and Julia 
(v. 15) were another such husband and wife team, but we don’t know. 

1 Cor. 

Paul includes apostles along with prophets, pastors, teachers, evange- 

12:28-29; 

lists, healers, administrators, etc. in thc ministry gifts that God has 

Eph 4:11 

given to his church. Perhaps he is referring to the unique and nonre- 
placeable status of thc Twelve, thc foundation pillars of the church. But 
in view of the breadth and plurality and diversity of the other minis¬ 
tries, he may’ well be referring to thc wider apostolic (missionary) role, 
especially in planting and nurturing churches in the first place. 
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(V S ‘" h( , traveled in all dire.. on var. r* *"« '4 

that were remarkable in 


>C ". n traveieu • ■-' ailvu » missions. I, ,| u , „ 

churches that were remarkable in mi«i„„. u ‘ "wul 

<,,«> f' CS h 0 lirt h" in Jerusalem, where the power of rhe apoole, „ ,'r ,ht 

*tii< l,ber C „iriiual fellowship, soc.al community and economy ’ "’ gl ' ,mh " vJ 
*»l> ,l !f P cti led w s»oh remarkable growth. But Jerusalem dtd no, 

v** ° f thc chuuh ^ 

«» ,rC lb becomes thc hub for mission ,o rhe north and w„,. Ami the fe. t 
^tionary expansion is equally clear: i, was a shurch 

6,1 ally <a" d 50 alrcady ° pcn !° ,he ,n,ernjlio ">l viston and power of, he 1 

by Paul and Barnabas (and so understanding the 'whole counTlf 
“ r a",uch as Paul would later reach the church in Ephesus), and ur//- Wb , nT U 

^Then the church in Philippi, the firs, foothold of the gospel i„ Europe besom, 

the supp° rt «""* for PaUl S mi ; Si °" ary W f/ Ur,hcf «>“<'>• Paul speaks warmly 
1 0 < .be radiating message o the gospel tha, was g„i„ g ou , fro,,, the nearh 

hutch in Thessalontca (I Thess. 17-8), but only the Philippian Chri.ttans. he 
‘ had entered into partnershtf . (bomonu.) in the gospel with him by sendtna 
financial support again and agatn. The letter to the Philippians we have m , B.hk 
is essentially a "thank you letter and receipt for one such generous gif, a, the hand, 
of their “apostle , Epaphroditus (Phil. 4:14-20). 


Third John -Double Faithfulness 

There is, however, another rather neglected example of a mission sending and sup¬ 
porting church, tucked in at the end of the Bible-the community to whom the 
letter of 3 John was addressed. 

Most probably this was one of thc churches in or near Ephesus, somehow associ¬ 
ated with John. “The elder”, who writes the letter, may be one of John’s disciples, but 
since his name is attached to the letter, we will simply refer to the author as John. There 
seem to have been problems and divisions in the church (when were there ever not?). 
John has sent messengers, “the brothers”, but they have met with a mixed reception. 
Some like Gaius have welcomed and supported them (w. 1 - 8 ). Others like Diotrephes 
had obstructed and evicted them (w. 9- 10 ). What John says to Gaius is informative 
and sets us a model for what a mission sending and supporting church is like. 

John commends Gaius for his faithfulness in two areas: faithfulness to the truth 
(w. 3-4), and faithfulness to the brothers and sisters (w. 5-8). Both are essential for 
churches committed to mission. 
























CHAPTER 12_ 

Faithfulness to the Truth 

Faithfulness to the truth is a shorthand expression (understandable, since th 
is apparently short of paper and ink, v. 13), but from the rest of John’s w 
know what it would have included: ,n & s w e 


• the truth of the incarnation (that Jesus was truly God in 
messiahship (that he fulfilled the Old 

and promise) 

• the truth of the cross and Jesus’ atoning death for our sins 

• the truth of his bodily resurrection 

• the truth of his uniqueness as saviour and Lord 


• the truth of Jesus’ 


human flesh) 
Icstamcnt story 


All of these are part of the essential truth of the gospel. Gaius believed it r 
it, “walked in it”, and supported those who did the same. Naturally, therefor k 
and those in the church who thought and lived like him supported the mission C 
those who came and went in the name of Christ. 

For mission is the inevitable overflow of wholehearted commitment to the truth 
Just as the church at Antioch supported mission after the faithful teaching of p au | 
and Barnabas, so the church of 3 John supported mission on the foundation of the 
faithful “walking in the truth” of Gaius. 

Mission-sending churches are truth-walking churches. Sadly, the opposite is 
also the case. 


Faithfulness to the Missionaries 

“Dear friend,” writes John to Gaius, “you are faithful in what you are doing for the 
brothers and sisters, even though they are strangers to you” (v. 5). The TNIV is right 
to add “and sisters”, since the Greek tuUlphoivszs a generic term that included men and 
women. Some translations say “the friends” or “our colleagues . But who were they? 

Most likely these were the kind of itinerant missionaries we have seen in the tabic 
above, people engaged in traveling ministries of evangelism, church planting, and 
all that followed on from that: liaising between the local churches, teaching, build¬ 
ing structures of local leadership, networking, carrying letters and news, sharing 
resources, bringing questions and taking back answers, correcting false teaching, 
encouraging perseverance. In the life of Paul we find many such men and women 
who traveled for such purposes—notably people like Apollos, Phoebe, Priscilla and 
Aquila, Timothy and Titus (e.g., Rom. 16:1 -2; 1 Cor. 3:6; Eph. 6:21 -22; 1 Thcss. 
3:2; Tit. 1:5; 2 Tim. 4:12). 

So 3 John is, in our terms, talking about the relationship between a local church 
and traveling missionaries. Fundamentally, John describes it as a relationship of 
“love” (v. 6 a). But it was a love that took practical form, in three distinct ways: send¬ 
ing, going, and supporting. 




(3 John 6) 
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arrangements and 


,bC for someone's journey (Acts 

fro'**"/Rom. 15:24; 1 Cor - l6:6 ’ 

I** 2 2 Cor- 1:16 Titus 3:13). It 
|0-" : . ,j, providing food, money 

*° uki ,nC , overnight accommodation, 

frrl»' es ° 0 mpani° ns for safety, and were sending on 
(^/introduction or commenda- 
"“^thoseat the other end. 

‘^Moreover, John says, all these 
thould be done for m.ssionar- 

,M ta manner worthy of God”. That 

10 ' . suc h a way that one can look 

d and expect his approval. Or, 


I once spoke horn 3 John 6 * th. U ^ j „ 
CHnsnon Ccfc***^ fc*. * 

dem,c yea, I emphowed ibot okhough ^ 0 
ond no o sending ■„*,«,on th. 1 * o mm -ThS 

-he chollenge of this verse oppUd tool__ - u-v-a 

of -he students wh.le they wet, „-***,. tood 
cooking, cleon,ng. hondlmg the,, money. motototouw 
college, printing handouts ot whotove. It all needed v 
done ’in o manner worthy ol God" lor the „U d then. 


I wos delighted the next doy to see thot my secrwor, 
printed the text out on o small cord ond stuck ,1 at the 
ol her computer screen ’You will do well to send then 
their way in 0 manner worthy ol God ' The message 
got through. 


God and expect his approval. Or, in such a way as wc would do it if it were 
UP ^himself whom we were sending on his way. What would wc not do for him? 
UbuM such a perspective and such an ideal not transform the way wc make provision 
for the sending out of mission partners, whether as churches or as mission agencies? 


- he sending out of mission partners, whether as churches or as mission agencies 
f0f j hir <j John 6 should be written as a motto on the walls, desk calendars, or com 
utcr greens of all those with responsibility for the sending of people in mission, ii 
" or mission agencies, or in training institutions. 


in 


churches 


Going (3 John 7) 

John rurns from those who send to those who go, and he makes two points about them. 

First, they are not tourists. They go out “for the sake of the Name”-by which, 
of course, he can only mean the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Just as in the Old 
Testament the name of YHWH was the power and authority with which victories 
were won, priests blessed, and prophets spoke, so in the New Testament the name 
of Jesus means his presence, power and authority. 

Missionaries go out into the world for the sake of the name of Christ. That is, 
with Christ’s authority, with Christ’s presence, for Christ s glory. 

Second, they are not commercial travelers, living by what they can sell, includ¬ 
ing their own skill as orators. The first-century Mediterranean world was awash 
with itinerant lecturers-somewhat like the televangelists of their day, competing 
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for the popular car and purse. Paul had to distinguish himself from such cha r | at;1 
(2 Cor. 2:17). John reminds the church that these Christian missionaries 
financial support from secular sources. Their going out was an act of faith i n ( J0 ^° 
people as well as loyalty to God s name. 


Supporting (3 John 8) 

John’s conclusion follows emphatically. We ought therefore to show hospitality tr 
such people so that we may work together for the truth." “We ought” i s Wcak ° 
would be better translated: “we are obliged to”, “we owe it to them”. 

Christian fellowships have a <] u 


The grace of giving is o spiritual gift (Rom. 1 2:8). Many of 
God s gifts are both generously bestowed in some measure 
on all believers and given in special measure to some. For 
example, all Christians are called to share the gospel with 
others, but some hove the gift of an evangelist. All Christians 
are called to exercise pastoral care for others, but some are 
called to be pastors. Just so, all Christians are called to be 
generous, but some are given the particular 'gift of giving . 
Those entrusted with significant financial resources have a 
special responsibility to be good stewards of those resources. 

John Stott 8 


to support those who arc sent out 
the name of Christ. Paul argues ^ 


strongly in 1 Corinthians 9 


w »th a 


range of arguments from common 
humanity. Old Testament examp] Cs 
and the teaching of Jesus. Churches 
that do not adequately provide for the 
needs of mission partners may talk 
about how wonderfully their mis 
sionaries are “living by faith”. That is 
hypocritical if the church itself is living 
in disobedience to the plain command 
of the New Testament. For such financial provision is indeed, as Paul expressed it, 
a matter of “obedience to the gospel of Christ (2 Cor. 9:12— 14). 

Supporting includes generosity in giving, and that is undoubtedly a major part 
of the mission of God’s people. It is, as Paul gratefully said to the Christians at 
Philippi, a matter of “fellowship in the gospel . 

Then, finally, John brings his whole tight argument around full circle with the 
final phrase: “so that we may work together for the truth”. It is not that they (the 
missionaries) are working for the truth, while we (the supporters) pay the bills. It is 
that all of us, the sent and the senders, are working together for the truth. That is 
the responsibility and the privilege of Christian mission. 


SUMMARY 

The mission of God’s people, then, calls them to participate in a long and rich tradition 
of sending and being sent that originates within God the Holy Trinity. The God of the 
Bible is the sending God—even within the relationships of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

8. John Stoti, The Living Church: Convictioru of a Lifelong Pas¬ 
tor. 122. 
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^ sending nows firs, through 

Th J,d? Old Testament Isrttcl. U ago*,<rfMb mkm and 

» in It bv God. for whatever purjxsse. mean, beartng the author,., ofGod 
C aving deliverance or in speaking in his name,, bu, „ , , 

\ ring and rejection. 

>^,1'story of God's sending reaches its climatt the one whom God %ent 
The long ^ (hat the worU through htm should he saved. Jesus emhod.es ,11 


T 1 * "1,rid so thal " , ...-enusoiues all 

into <1* s of Old Testament sendings, bu, w„h the supreme dm,noon tha, 
.din*" J completely accompltshed the purpose for which he was w 

finally 311 lohn 17 and his dimarrir rrv "It 


ih' 


\ John 17 and his climactic cry, “It is finished! 


f,f 2 f fr° nl £ t hen, flows the mission of the church until he comes again Mis 
fr0fTX f to his disciples and action form a sending, a commission, a mandate 
fin* 1 T are disciples of Jesus today are to be like the disciples of Jesus in the 
fh<* c " h ° to be with him and to go in his name to do his work, to the ends 
6 o sf* ,s ' C h a and unt il the end of the world. 

of fhC ^ches, then, are to be communities around the world, planted, nurtured and 
Chur j t h rough ministries of sending, going and supporting- for the sake of the 

ca ° n< *f Christ and the truth of the gospel. 

^ here are we sent? Into the world, said Jesus, just as the l ather had sent him into 
Id^o we are to be ‘ n tHe wor,d ” and yct in anothcr sense we do not belong 
"°!vorld. How are we to carry on our mission within the world’s public arena 
t0 ^utbeingswallowed up by the world itself? We turn to that in our next chapter. 


rELE VANT questions 

! In w hat senses do you think of yourself as “sent” by God-not necessarily in 
geographical or physical terms, but as living under his orders and doing his 

will? 

i How would you distinguish between the Twelve apostles in their unique sta¬ 
tus and role, and the wider picture of apostles (“sent ones”) that the New 
Testament shows us? Are there apostles today? If so, what should they be, and 
what should they not be? 

3 . How does your church measure up to the picture of missional church as por¬ 
trayed in 3 John? Think particularly of the twin challenge of “faithfulness to 
the truth” and “faithfulness to the brothers and sisters (in mission)”. 

4. If your church is involved in sending people out in mission, what difference 
would it make if you consciously aimed to “send them on their way in a man¬ 
ner worthy of God” (3 John 6)? 
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PEOPLE who live 
and WORK in 
the PUBLIC SQUARE 


W c ended the last chapter thinking about those who ar( , 

<wnt Christian missionaries- those who travel across C”' in<l r<** 

„ imt 0 fChrist and ate supported by the giving and ho spita| . ^ fo, A, 
B„, the mission ofGod s people b hr too big to be left only 
ministry of the church ts for too b,g to be left to those w c com^^nX 
The great majority of believersjlo not get sent out as tr '"°7 'all 


the traditional sense, and th,s seems to have been as true | n > «S> 
church as today. Most Christians live in the ordinary cv ! he N^V 
making a living, raising families, paying taxes, contributing , 0 * X "'Hi, wN 
getting along, doing their bit. In what sense, if any, is thc 
realm -what we will call the public square-part of the miss io „ Sj 
Does such routine ordinal hfe have any purpose other than to God > Pt~ 
ties to bear witness ro our faith and to earn enough money to hay* W! 
give to missionaries and “real mission"? c “me ^ • 

That is the question we will think about in this chapter-thc 
people in the public square. I am using that expression in its broadj^' 0 " 0 ^, 
term might be the marketplace , again in a wide sense— -iustCnTH 
purely economic or financial mechanism, but the whole world of h Um ^ 
live effort in productive projects and creative activity: work, trade, profel!^ 
industry, agriculture, engineering, education, medicine, media, politics ^ ^ 
ment-even leisure, sport, an and entenainment. 

The Old Testament word for all this was “the gate”-the public square j n 
town or village where people met and did their business together, of whatever ^ 
This is the world of human social engagement and activity, where most of us 5 ^ 
most of our time. 


GOD AND THE PUBLIC SQUARE 

Is God interested in the public square? Many Christians seem to operate oo dr 
everyday assumption that God is not. Or at least, they assume that God is nocioe 
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,11 human work in all its amaa.ng d.vcrstty. 

^^^^“din'theTmagc'and likeness of Cod. what else could 
lumans be but workers, reflecting in their working lives somethmg of the 

^^Specifically. God laid on human beings the task of ruling the earth (Gen. 1), and 
,f serving and keeping it (Gen. 2), which we explored in chapter 3. This enormous 
ask required not only the complementarity and mutual help of our male-female 
ender identities, but also implies some other fundamental economic and ecological 
limensions to human life. God has given us a planet with vast diversity of resources 
cattered all over its surface. Some places have lots of fertile soil. Other places have 
ast mineral deposits. There is, therefore, a natural necessity for trade and exchange 


1. Darrel Cosden, The Heavenly Good of Earthly Work (London-. excellent critique of this dichotomized and. frankly, unbiblical 

Paternoster, and Peabody. MA: Hendrickson, 2006) provides an viewpoint, and a fine theology of work in the process. 
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Work, then, is not the result of *‘ t | le S '° n »s 
all work is now affected in myriad dctril^*" OfN 
fallenness. But work itself is of the cssen^*'* 
nature. We were created to be worked 5'^ S 
worker. This has been called the “cultur i O' 
that we are and do in the public sphere of ^ 

at the level of individual jobs, or of the f a ° *0 

communities, right up to whole cultures 
over historical time, is connected to OUr ^ civ >0 
therefore of interest to our Creator. The publ^^C 
marketplace are, of course, polluted and di * ^ J 
sinfulness. But then that is rm. ~f-.. ,st 0 r t©d Vw. 


sinfulness. But then that is true of all sphe^ ^o 
existence Our fallenness is not a reason to excuse ourselves from th^u '^ 
anv more than rhe fact that sickness and death are ultimately , he rcs ^ b K 
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God Audits I* 

We arc all funiliar with the function of an auditor. The auditor provides irsderwa 
impartial and objective scrutiny of a company’s activities and claims. The ^ 01 
access to all documents and evidence. To the auditor all books are opco)^ 
decisions made known; from him no secrets are hidden. That, at least, is d» dlj 

According to the Bible, God is the independent judge of all that goes 0 „7, 
public square. The Old Testament speaks repeatedly of YH WH as the God”^ 
secs and knows and evaluates. This is true in the most universal sense and pttm^ 
to every individual (Ps. 33:13— 15)- 

But it is specifically true of the public square. Israel was reminded repeatedh 
that God calls for justice “in the gate”, which is, in contemporary terms, the main 
place, the public arena. Amos probably surprised his listeners by insisting that God 
was actually more interested in what happened “in the gate” than in the sanction 
(Amos 5:12-15). 

Furthermore, God hears the kind of talk that would go on either in the hidden 
places of the greedy heart, or in the confidence of a business deal. Amos, again. 


^ BLA - X/UAf£ 

r , s the divine auditor listening , 0 , hc mu „ crtd , , . 

P^iness people of his day (Amos 8:4-7). And , ho ‘™. n " ont * 'he .... 
r ° P ' V.ned to his " m P lc and sees only what goes on in r I Wh ° ' hlnlt ,h « <™d 
‘u^ock rb» h ‘ has becn Wa,chin S wh « goes on , hc ,‘*'T ,° W,v ^e vomev 
,bC ,.9-11). ' ,hc w 'ek in publ K 

^God « "be auditor-the independent inspector of a || 

. .oncns in the public arena. What God 


,, r . 3 pctior of all 

“h. P I*" $ i" -he public arena. Wha, God therefore 
finds, as any auditor should, ,s complete integrity 
d transparency. This is the standard rha, is expected of 
,n a(1 judges in their exercise of public office. The case 
h fSamuel is revealing, as he defends his public record 
ot “ .< as witness-as his divine auditor (1 Sam 


1 calls God as 


12 : 


1-5)- 


Tbe second queslon w» omd k 
0,1 *ose who seel -o (blow )«J 
moikeiploce is ih.j m 

Hi '* ** dei'berote ocknowWd, 
a ° Qn d submission io ihe d-..- 
who ' way does occoumob. • 
o God impmge on your everyday *kA 


Cod Governs It 

tfe often speak of “market forces" and of the whole realm of business and n. I 
■ f ,(,ey were all independent, as a law unto themselves". "The Market" I 7 "'“ c 

rate a. a personal level, we feel we are a, the mercy of forces beyond Z indb dua | 
nntrol, forces determined by millions of other people’s choirr, n u,v,dual 

^dhefinancial crisis of2008-2009 demonstratal, miBiomi^rfpc^pIc'seiniWttl***^* 
* *e mercy of the wild and irresponsibic choices of , few, whid^^J^ 
to throw the whole Market out of control and into panic. PP ^ 

tl. RiKI<* has a more subtle view. Yes. humor, ~..u- i r . 


choices, 

in 


v inc - — wi.i.ui ana into panic 

Bible has a more subtle view. Yes. human public life is made up of human 

— for wh ' ch human b ' ,n v; 1 ' reS P° nsibl '- So in tha, sense, all tha, happen" 
th e marketplace ,s a matter of human action, choice and moral rcsponsibm.y 

V« « 7 e ' <he ®' ble P“' S " a11 U " d " Gods sovereign government. By 

stressing the first (human choices) as well as the second (God's ultimate control) the 
Bible avoids sliding into fatalism or determinism. I, affirms both sides of the par 
dox: humans are morally responsible for our choices and actions and their public 
consequences; yet God retains sovereign control over final outcomes and destinies 
Many Bible stories illustrate this. The story of Joseph oscillates between the 
sphere of the family and the public arena at the highest level of state power Joseph 
i, involved in political, judicial, agricultural, economic and foreign affairs. All the 
actors in the stories are responsible for their own motives, words and deeds-whether 
good or evil. But the perspective of the author of Genesis, through the words of 
Joseph, is crystal clear (even though it enshrines a tantalizing mystery); 

But Joseph said to them, "Don't be afraid. Am I in the place of God> You 
to harm me. but God intended it for good to accomplish what is now being done, 
the saving of many lives.” (Gen. 50:19-20) 
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chapter > 3 

,, , nlin cultures and civilisations. In „ t | lcr 
VJS | store Ot nt ^ j n the new creation will |, c ,l ' Hj, 

'’'"I"" ° « for the enhancement of the life of eternity in N > 

a. -he«* ° f Ch ' (ramlorm our perspective on a Monday n,„ rili 

Do“' h ^;; Son this top- elsewhere: B ' * 

HCK ' . l-i and honoured the life of all nations in all Itictory , 

A " ,hJ ' h T, he ne»- creation. The new creation will not be a blank p '‘'Hi, 
10 C " r f ' ‘ | c „ r .he whole of human historical life l„ this c* * »C* 
will 1 P i thcn hand us a new sheet to start all ov cr an ** S 
i0 ,I>C T^r'-th lhc unimaginable reservoir of all that human civ'i", ‘ V 
bulled in .he old crea.ion-bu. purged, cleaned, disinfect. 

T a t shall have eterni.v to en|oy it and .o build upon i, i n *- ' N <H 
« will eaerc.se .he powers ofcrea.ivi.y ofour redeen^>‘" 
J,rim d°n. understand how God will enable the wealth of human ci vili ^ 

_ a ..A Kmueh. cleansed into the city of Cod in .he new crti tion ° 10 

""reetionto' 1 ' 

rarin g to I 


1 , 0O "'JI and brought cleansed into the city of God in .he new „ 

Bihkwn's he wall.... Bu. I know I will be .here in theglory of a resurrec,^ 
.he oerson 1 am and have been-bu. redeemed, nd of all sin, and raring 
t, behece .here will be some comparable resurrection glory f„ t a || *, h * 

50 have accomplished in fulfil ^ 


j .h. niimorv outhont.es ovet the brood 
Ancient Rings served 0 H*. ^ )ions . And when they 
patterns ol the cultural l.ves ol **»<«» ^ , he 

srood over J cu | loies To assemble lungs 

Sri cultures together The king ol 0 grven notran could bear, 
singly. 0 lo,reach,ng authority that is today d,v,ded among 
™„y different kinds ol faodeis the capto.ns ol industry. he 
molders ol public opinion in art. entertomment. ond sexuolity, 
educolionol leodeis. lepiesenkjlives ol family interests, ond so 
on That is why Isaiah ond John link the entrance ol the lungs 
.mo the City with the gathering-in of the 'wealth of notions.' 

Richard J Mouw 4 


r 7— imemofiL 

creation mandate - redeemed bu, J 

We lament the “lost dvili^. 
of past millennia, civilization * e ^ 
only partially reconstruct from arch*, 
ological remains or in epic movi« ft* 
if we rake Revelation 21 seriously, 
arc not “lost" forever. The kings and 
nations who will bring their glorying 
the city of God will presumably not be 
limited only to those who happen to 
be alive in the generation of Christ’s 
return. Who can tell what naiiom 
will have risen or fallen, or whai civi¬ 
lizations will have become “lost’ by 


then-like the lost civilizations of pre¬ 
vious millennia? No-thc promise spans all ages, all continents, and all generations in 
human history. The prayer of the Psalmist will one day be answered-for all history 
past, present and future, 

May all the kings of the earth praise you. Lord, 
when they hear what you have decreed. 


4 Rtchifd J Mouw Then the K,n V Come March,ng In Utah 
and the Sen JmuaUm (Grand Rapidi Lerdmanv. 1983). 26. 


PEOPLE WHO LIVE AND WORK IN THE PUBUC SQUARE 

ihcy sing oP,bc way ‘ ,bc k° tD * 

M 'y^ r lhc glory of ,hc 1 0,, > u 8 fcj i. (P,. 138.4-5, 

Thirtk of ,,1C ** n * u, a'. literature,an, mu,ic, k) 


779 


hinR ° ' , | . | , * J B C * literature art m 

. iness. spori. technological achievement - auual * rn,IMc - 

“**' All”/" W ' ,h lhrl "’"°" 0 f tviUn ‘ l ‘‘» »W„, of,, firaor"^, ' V ‘ lljWf 

10 All of i. “ nJcr hU lovin 8 and approving wnilr All of „ f,, 

£od and indeed being enjoyed by (I,id. And ill c.cu.i.y for lu toTplore kl* 

C I . appreciate «• and ”l’ and "• P ' "• 


enjoy wuh 
undcr- 


ii hlim an history, which takes place in the public square of k 
A will be redeemed and fulfilled in the new crcaii Uman pubbc 

'^Tsi'roH- Al1 human P roductivc Work - then, has i„ ^ * ,bandwncd 

° f value and eternal significance, not just because ofour 
°"l landing of creation and the mandate it laid upon us, 

U Iso because of the new creation and the eschatological 
^ Uta S UxT/irr US. With such a hone. We c.in Lr,.;l.. 


So o fourth quo.liori Q.iioi lo, loll,*. 
e ' of Jesus m 'fai morkotploco In *ho. 
woys is your doily lobouf fronsformed by 
Iho knowledge fhot .t ,s 0 || contr,buf.ro 
»o »hol which God will one da/ redeem, 
and include within his new creation? 


u 

bl,t3 it°scts before us. With such a hope, we can hcanily 
mCw Pji,,,S cxhoriati ° n: “ A,ways B ivc yourselves fully to 
tc work of the Lord, because you know that your labor in 
l , C Lor d j s not in vain” (1 Cor. 15:58); wc know that “the 
Uk of .he Lord” docs no. mean jus. “religious" work, bu. any work done “a, un.o 
lhc Lord", including even the manual labour of slaves (Col. 3:22-24). 

If that. then, is God's view of <hc public life and work of .he marke,place, wha. 
ough. .0 be the at.i.udc, role and mission of God's people in tha. sphere? 

We have to respond a. two levels. On the one hand, we arc called to com,rue- 
l,KC»m r '" n “ in thc world - becaus<: « is God's world, created, loved, valued and 
redeemed by him. But on the other hand, wc are called to coumgeou, confrontation 
*i.h the world-because it is a world in rebellion against God, thc playground of 
other gods, standing under God's condemnation and ultimate judgment. 

The challenge of thc mission of God's people is to live with thc constant tension 
of doing both with equal biblical conviction. It is essentially thc challenge of being “in 
the world but not of it . Fortunately the Bible, as always, comes to our aid by giving 
us plenty of examples of what that means. 


MISSIONAL ENGAGEMENT 
IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE 

God’s people are called to engagement in the created world. The Bible teaches us 
various ways in which engagement by believers in the “secular" public square is 
entirely consistent with God’s calling and God’s mission for his people. 


5. Wright. The Godl Don't Undenund, 202-3. 












-hapte? 


'7 c er ve the State 

Positioned to j> givc son an advantage 

F jrc some th.ngs cl> ^ cou |d not poss.bly recommend. Bc , ^ w 

T fffice The«^ othC van d reported “missing-presumed^W 
“aV ■» 3 f °i",ng taken prisoner by an invader and endi ng SJ 
No a ^Lpisedethnic minonty » an enemy land? UnlZ^V 
l^naspatt o^ Ped sex-slav« of an onental despot? Hardl, 
ab out joining the *• the stories of Joseph, Darnel and Esther, 

jus. so- ho " r ' op folds in pagan imper,a governments and *V 
ended «P*T?LSould serve God and God s people. The cont rast JS 
in such posh^ s ; ories anJ thc positions they later found ,hemselv„ JX 
b eS‘ nn ' nSSO telt-,he hand of God. None ot them chose the pos, , h X 

0 ne common facto both acknowledged that it was God^X 

but certainlyJosoP h s a o nd what ^ ^ ^ from them? h °X 

there for a P UI P 0 *, , realiri(S of the public sphere they became p ar , . 

finr, th n acc< ! Danie | a nd his three friends accepted a massive tWj> 
of all its amh'go'- . r( . ache d a line that they would not cross (D a „ n T* 

total name s. Babylonian education in the Babylonian uX 

"T^itnun employment. Joseph obviously learned the la„ guagc 
entered Bat.) ^ djd „ ot know he was not a native (CoX 

" nucnt ''' h he had little choice in the matter other than martyrdom lb, [( c . 
^"ir/oJtS pttice that must have been profoundly distastefitl, 
accepted to scc jt ^ an opportunity to save lives. 

M °fX *L u .orked constructively and conscientiously for the government * 
for wcTal benefit. Even Daniels political enemies could not fault him on thisscom 

the administrators and the satraps tried to find grounds for charges ap*, 
Danid in his conduct of government affairs, but they were unable .0 do so. He,- 
„.U find no corruption in him, because he was trustworthy and neither conop, 


nor negligent. (Dan. 6:4) 

One can imagine that life for ordinary Babylonians was better when Danidn 
in charge of civic affcirs. In the case of Joseph, we know that many Egyptian In* 
were saved by his wise administration, before any of his own family were saved free 
the famine (Gen. 41). Esthers achievements were for her own people, of course,bu 
the principle of using office for good ends is clear. 

Third, they preserved their integrity. For Joseph it was his moral integrity, though 
the trust of his employer w as also a key factor (Gen. 39:7- 10). For Daniel and his 
friends, it was their loyalty to their covenant God and refusal to cede such tou 
loyalty to the king (such as eating from his table probably signified) that was their 
sticking point. Later it came to more overt matters of idolatry, but again theirim* 


rity stood firm. 
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. New Testament, the ev.dcnce for believers in political wrrvKe „ thinner 
In 1 can build an argument by mference. it seems likely that since Paul can 
but if Roman governing authorities as "God s servant,', using words other 

speak <*' Christian ministry (diakonos twice in Rom. 13:4 and lenourp, j„, ft,, 
vise uscd have disallowed Christians from serving in nnltn.il n_i:. . 


he ''^foal'service can both be service of God. Erastus is a good esample of this. 


serving in political office. Political 


and i u jn a moment 


we 


will see 


Co 


anded to Pray for the Government 

^ konrer we will consider prayer as a dimension of tl 


xt chapter we win P .* r c. a* a uimcnsion of the mission of God \ 

In lHC Tt it is fitting at this point to mention that God’s people in both Testa 


people ^Qjnrnanded to pray for the state where they arc, 


metitS for other believers, whether Israelites or Christians, 
not just ^ example comes from that shocking letter of 

J jcck t h c peace and prosperity [ialom] of thc city to 

^h'ch^have carried you into exile. Pray to thc Lord for it, 

W ' it prospers, you too will prosper (lit., 'in its ialom 

££• for you']. (Jer. 29:7) 

robably hard enough for the exiles to imagine that 
'vas even possible to pray to YHWH in Babylon, let alone 
lhat they should pray to him>r Babylon. They knew exactly 
vhat they wanted for Babylon (Ps. 137:8-9), and they knew 
whose ialom they should be praying for (Ps. 122:6). 

But “No,” says Jeremiah. “Once you’ve accepted that 
you are there because God has put you there (and thus stop thinking of yourselves 
in transit and become residents; w. 4-6), you have an ongoing mission -the Abra- 
hamic mission of being a blessing to the nations. And that includes praying for 


In writing about the ministry of the >j rju : 
(m Rom 13 4-6], Paul tw<* uses the 
very some word which he has u^ed ebe 
where of the ministers of the church 
Diokonia is o generic term which cor 
embrace a wide variety of ministries 
Those who serve the state os legislator 
civil servants, magistrates, police, sooai 
workers or tax-collectors are |ust as much 
'ministers of God' as those who serve 
the church as pastors, teachers, evange¬ 
lists or administrators 


John Sion * 


them-as Abraham prayed for Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

I’ve no proof at all, but I like to think that Daniel was among those who heard 
this letter of Jeremiah and did what it said : 7 “Daniel was a man of prayer; daily he 
prayed three times” (another song remembered from my childhood; cf. Dan. 6:10). 
Who was at the top of his prayer list? Nebuchadnezzar, would you believe? How 
else can you explain the fact that when Daniel heard that Nebuchadnezzar (the man 
who had destroyed his city and slaughtered his countrymen) was for the chop, he 
did not gloat, but was so upset he struggled even to tell the king the truth. But he 
did tell him, along with some careful advice as to how he could avoid his fate (Dan. 


6. John Sron. The Menage ofRonum (The Bible Speaks Today; 7. We do know that he familiar *«h the Scnpiuroof Ja- 
Uiccstcr: I VP. and Downers Grove, IL: I VP, 1994). 343-44. eimah (Dan. 9:2). so he may have px hold of a copy of hu letter 
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chapter >3 

, , 7) Where did such concern for che archenemy of hj s 


Pcop| 


4 ' 9 :™ZZ> It* hard » go on hating """‘body (let ,l onc '"<>•»« f 

Tk™37UfyouW Paving ^-hen-every day. ’^ " 

ofls > fimrnlCOU nrerpan co this command spccirirt^ \ 

an d women (with a few exceptions like Hrast Us 




*i||, 


of governing 

lining. pag» n mcn 

below). 

I ur „. then. fin. of all- •>”< petitions^ prayers, intercession , nd , h 
laJr for rvr^nr-iot lungs and all those m author,,* tha, Wc niJy ,£***l»j ^ 
, . \,vrs in all codliness and holiness. 1 his is g< 


Savilwho wants all people ro he saved and to come ,o a knowl c d g 7 0 ? ^ ^ 

(I nm. 2:1-4) * " Ul h 

From a missional point of view, we should notice how seamlessly p au| 

such prayer for political authorities to the saving power and spread of ^ 


8 °°d,and 


Phases 


P^ccr, 


Commanded to Seek the Welfare of the City 

Returning ro Jeremiah s letter to the exiles, that first phrase demands a do 
“Seek the ialom of the city to which I have carried you’ (Jer. 29:7a). O rn| * r H 

known, is a wonderfully bro^’ 1 *'" 


I. goes beyond peace as the absc^ 
confitet or war.ro all-around 

or well-being. I, speaks ofwhofajh 

hfeand the kind of prospering tha,^ 

Old Testament included in the 
ing of God as the fruit of covert 
faithfulness. 

It really is remarkable that Jeremy, 
urges the exiles to seek such blessing 
for their Babylonian neighbours. 
“But they are our enemies!" 

“So what? Pray for them. Seek their 
welfare.” 

It is a short step from this amaz¬ 
ing instruction that Jeremiah gave 
the exiles to the equally jaw-dropping 
mission that Jesus lays on his disciples 
Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you” (Mart. 5:44). 
h must have been such advice that created the freedom that Daniel and hi* 
friends felt to settle down in Babylon and accept jobs in its government service. And 
their position in such office was clearly not “just a job”. Nor are we told that it was 


While teaching posto.sinltain.ng in Ind.o I look a group 
to diHetent chu.cl.es tn Pune each Sunday ond then asked 
them to reflect on then observations tolet. bock in closs. We 
compared the prayer limes In one church in the Anglican 
tradition, the prayers were mainly lormol ond liturgical, to 
the point, ond not very prolonged In o charismatic fellow* 
ship the prayers were loud, spontaneous, ond very long. 
However. »t was noticeable that in the first cose, the prayers 
covered the world, ond named the leaders in state and no¬ 
tional governments, whereas in the second, the prayers were 
almost entirely in word-focused on the church members them¬ 
selves I pointed out that in relation to 1 Timothy 2, one 
church avoided any ‘lifting up of holy hands' (v. 8), but they 
d*d ot least obey w 1-2, whereas the other church had 
hoods i.hed up till our arms oched, but no prayer 'for kings 
ono friose m authority' Which was being more 'biblical*? 
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fotm of’icnl-nyking’ ... help them earn a living while they held Bible studies 

<, f lce or evange.. mee.tngs thetr homes. For all I know, they may have 

in ‘f* thc y made no secret of their 


,h th£> rcst of the stories show, 
fr^lhat the text emphasizes is 
were first-class students 


put 

tha* | h ^ zc ” s an d hard-working civil 
tt&* c L ‘ jn j ,hcy were distinguished 
’'^worthiness and integrity. Even 
I'’'" 11 .-cognized that his own intcr- 
being served by such people. 


on 


-welfare of thc ci, >’ 


was what 

, “weltarc *— - ' 

Z pursued, as Jeremiah said they 
Id. And in doing so for a lifetime 
s " oU to bear witness to th< 


unities to bear w.tnc« iu thc 
fod they served, and to his moral 
demands, judgment and mercy, came 
along at key points-one in each of the 

first six chapters in fact. 

Coming to the New Testament, 
illCIf is one person who probably held 
high civic office and was also a Chris¬ 
tian believer-and that is Erastus. 

Erastus was one of Paul’s helpers 
in his church-planting ministry (Acts 
19:22), but when Paul wrote his let¬ 
ter to Rome from Corinth, Erastus 
is included in the closing greetings, 
where he describes himself as “the 
dry’s director of public works” (Rom. 

16:23). The phrase strongly suggests 
that Erastus held thc post of atdile in 
this important Roman city, a political 
office in the Roman administration 
that carried major responsibilities, 

requiring considerable personal wealth and a strong civic generosity. 

Serving God and serving the community in public office were by no means 
incompatible. In fact, such public service and benefaction were part of what Paul 

8. Bruce W. Winter, Seek the Welfare of the City: Christians at 
Unffeaen and Citizens (Grand Rapids and Carlisle: Ecrdmans and 
IWrnoHcr. 1994), 195-97. 


lions of the other Christians who ore mentioned in his letters 
In doing so In ,he cose ol Erastus, he was obi, to ptov.de on 
example lot his teodets ol the tole tho. the well-todo Chnstran 
couM unde,take in seeking the welfare ol the cry The filling 
o hts public oll.ee by Erastus was on outworking ol the tole 
o the Christian as o civic benefactor teletted to in Romans 
13:3-4 ond I Pete, 2:14-15 He was engaging in the 
ime consuming o fice of oedile during the year in which ihe 
letter to fhe Romans was written Erastus was a Christian 
of substantial^ means, active in two spheres After he m.ms- 
tered to Paul' in Ephesus as part of the apostolic team he 
was sent into Macedonia to the churches He subsequently 
® n 9 a 9 ec f ' n civic duties in Corinth. .. The office undertaken 
then by Erastus in Corinth for the year demanded commitment 
and accountability for it was no sinecure as the duties show. 

If this is correct, then there was no dichotomy in the think¬ 
ing of the early church between gospel/church ministry and 
seeking the welfare of Corinth as benefactors. This conclu¬ 
sion .. appears to find confirmation in the person of Eras¬ 
tus.... Paul wrote in such a way as to imply that the secular 
and spiritual welfare of the city were two sides of a single 
coin and not separate spheres. The combination of these 
activities in this prominent Christian citizen may never have 
been perceived by him as incompatible or autonomous enti¬ 
ties for Christians. Both roles were concerned with the wel¬ 
fare of those who lived in the city. They were what Paul saw 
as an imitation of the ministry of Christ who, in Acts 10:38, 
was recorded as having gone about [undertaking] benefac¬ 
tions or doing good works". 

Bruce Winter 8 












s,ngk T, b thai ^ P l 

,ho should u £ , mD j rc; public service as a civir I__ ac >lv rL Ph 


cd Christians to engage in, through his 


thc>’ 
meaning 


,he Roman 


empire: public 



Clvicb cnefa c ;;" V >W, 


„ n j pc l to Earn o 
r°inX Ordinary Work 

L ,ftha. some people in the churches Paul planted had COm 
iTarv work no longer of any value, and so they became U * '° ^ *j- 
i^theit idleness with fervid expectations of Christs return 
Evictions about Christs return, bu, not their work-shy op.^'V^ 


human responsibilities: 

Make it your ambition to lead a quiet life: You should mind yoilr o 
3 „J work with your hands, just as we to d you so that your daily lif °* n W 
rfS nrcr of outsiders and so that you will no. be dependent on anyd^H 
those who are idle. (1 Thess. 4:1 1 -12; 5:14 ) ^ 

Paul had no hesitation in appealing to his own example in t h is 
who had supported himself from his own labour in the marketp| ace 

exhortation i n 2 Tk lfcn Pfc> 
3:6-13 is worth readi„'“ 1,0 ^«. 
clearly addresses an issue th'^^'' 
Strongly about. Christian, ,'k^ 1 * 
diligent workers. ' 1 


, .os leoding o longhorn Preach,ng seminor in Argentine. 
^ beolfosi I choltmg wi^ the mein organizer of the 
event-ihe leode, of the notional movement I commended 
men in particular who were helping to lead and teach 
during the seminor-all ol them Argentinian Christians in secular 
professions, but committed to Bible leaching. My friend imme¬ 
diately sold. 'Yes. they are good preachers, but that's not all. 
They ore good husbands, good (others, ond good citizens.' I 
osJkfid her why she included the lost item. 'Because,' she said, 

•they are committed to staying here in Argentina, not frying to 
gef to the United Stales They are honest, they work hard and 
they pay then taxes They are a blessing to our country.' That's 
outhenfic, biblical, Abrahamic, Pauline, integral mission in the 
public square It blessed my heart. 


Paul’s frequent exhortation 

“do good” should not bn consul 

merely as being nice”. As wc ^ 
tioned above, the term also carried • 
common social connotation ofpu^ 
service and benefaction. 9 Christie 
should be among those who bring 
the greatest public good to the publ* 
arena and thereby commend the bibli¬ 
cal gospel. 


Christians are to be good citizens 
and good workers, and thereby to be good witnesses. Work is still a creational good 
It is good io work, and it is good to do good by working. All this is part of the mis¬ 
sion of God s people too. 


9 BfuorVT,m« [SetkAe Wftrroftix Gty) develops this rheme 

Z'ZXh P f b ^ round ‘ uppomn s ™ dcn « 

«* Ofed usd Romm world of Paul i day. 


|hc letters of Paul, one does no, get the impression tha, new converts 
d to kavc the occupations they had ,n the secular world and go ou, as 
,<* ^.though obviously a few d,d. On the contrary. Paul seems to envisage 

hem still there ' WOrking and “ rnine ’ payin 8 ,hcir 'axes (R om 13:6-8) 
-od i" ‘ he common,ty. One imagines the Philippian jailer back a, his 
'"^'1 carrying on her textile business, and Eras,us somehow cotnbintng his 
-mayor of Corinth with helping Paul’s ministry too. 

ati"^" pie had a missional engagement in the public square, living out the 
S “ h re Their kind is needed just as much in the twenty-firs,- as in the first- 

i,,c|ONAL CONFRONTATION 
Uthe public SQUARE 

_ out the gospel, however, while it has to be done in engagement with the 
^ inevitably brings conflict with the world, and the public square is the arena 
"hat confrontation. The mission of God’s people involves stepping into that con- 
^ntation with our eyes open, our heads engaged, and our spiritual armour in place. 

Are Called to Be Different 

^ are to be engaged in the public square, the local and global marketplace. But 
° C ^ r0 do so as saints in the marketplace. We are those who arc called to be holy, 
Ilich means different or distinctive. In chapter 7 we explored in some depth the 
theme of distinctiveness in biblical theology, starting out from the initial call to 
Israel to be different from the cultures of Egypt or Canaan: 

You must not do as they do in Egypt, where you used to live, and you must not do 
as they do in the land of Canaan, where I am bringing you. Do not follow their 
practices. You must obey my laws and be careful to follow my decrees. I am the 
Lord your God. Keep my decrees and laws, for the man who obeys them will live 
by them. I am the Lord. (Lev. 18:3-5) 

And we saw that this essential distinctiveness is what holiness actually meant for 
Israel. It was grounded in the holiness (i.e., the distinctive otherness) of YHWH, 
and it was to be worked out ethically in everyday, ordinary, social life-the public 
square-as much as the private home. Leviticus 19, beginning with the demand that 
Israel should be holy as the Lord their God is holy, goes on to articulate a whole 
range of contexts in which that holy difference is to be seen-contexts that include 
personal, familial, social, judicial, agricultural and commercial realms. 

The distinctiveness of God s people in the Bible is not merely religious (we hap¬ 
pen to worship a different god from most other people), but ethical (we are called 
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236 standjnis ). And this includes public as Wc || 

(O 1*'^ ^ 1 . rr* * 11\" be SCpafatCU. *1^ ^ 

ihough they esnno about being "salt" and “light- j n , *X, 

v , jxzsz* insights imo what k mcam ,o havc (m,, 

in the world "' . • n ' olv '- ' 


ij 10 v O|y 1 

’ eontn.SC is implied. Ifdiscip'es are to be sal, a „ d | i( , hi \ 

A Stn>nS , and dark. The whole point of the metaphors dep c L ' tL 
mustbecotrup ^ ^ ^ meat or fish that, left to itself, wiM Vc ^° n 'hu^N 

JOU Trh P /prinurv use of salt in his day was to preserve meat or fish?* 1 ''* C* 
pUtn Ibb.ng salt thoroughly into it. And Jesus compares ,h c '"’O' 
bnnC ' “ feMhe sun goes down. It gets dark. Umps have to be li, J d *°»iw S 
1 h °f Co the worid in which we live-the public square-* a '° *"* > 
‘f d Mhis sense salt and light are both mission*! (they are used f or T U|> ' 
jLnrnWIthey challenge decay and darkness, and transform bo, 

* Ifa piece of meat goes rotten, tts no use blammg the meat. Thafs L . 
w hen meat is left out on its own. The question to ask is. Where is , hc ^ V 
1 dark a. nigh,, it’s no use blammg the house. That s what happ cns K 
Is down. The question to ask ts. Where ts the light? If society becon*”' 1 ’'*. 
e ,„d dark it’s no use blaming society. That s what fallen human „ "«»■ 

Tfi unchecked and unchallenged. The question to ask is. Where are thc ^ 
Where are the saints who will actually live as saints-God’s different 
counterculture-in the public square? Where are those who see their miS„^ 
people to live and work and witness in the marketplace, and pay the cos, O fd oin ' 
Moral integrity is essential to Christian distinctiveness, which in ,u,„ is ^ 
ro Christian mission in the public arena. Integrity means that there is nodichoto 
between our private and public “face”; between the sacred and the secular in^ 
lives; between the person I am at work and the person I am in church; 
what we say and what we do; between what we claim ro believe and what wc actu¬ 
ally practice. This is a major challenge to all believers who live and work in ri* 
non-Christian world, and it raises endless ethical dilemmas and often wrenching 
difficulties of conscience. It is indeed a battlefield-internally and externally. Bum 
is a struggle that cannot be avoided if we arc to function with any effectiveness at 
all as salt and light in society. 


We Are Called fo Resist Idolatry 

But why are Christians called to be ethically distinctive in the public square? The 
answer is that we have a different view of the world itself. Wc dance to a different 

haviagI icjiJ )«'tm Stott prc-iJi hum Spcalu Today; Leicester. IVP, and Downers Grove, ILIVP. 19*1 
ihu mi an irum ixcmkmu Hu nth npauiion can be savoured in 57-68. See also John Stott, The Living Church, chapter 8, mpa 
John R W Sun. 71* Stamp tftht Sermon on the Shunt (The Bible Salt and Light *. 1 37 - 52. 






, different beat. Or to return to chapter 2. wc ate living , n , dlffctm , 

*e. n**” 

(tfT ^ ,he world as the creation of the one single transcendent God of the Bible 
t fwe reject the seductive gods who crowd the public arena today as much 
,hU di d in .be Athenian ^ m Paul s day. In fact, we see the world from two 
ives both biblical, but sometimes difficult to hold together (though tha, is 
persf** 1 f sc cking to do in this chapter). 

> , "' C ' r ‘onc hand, we view the world in the light of Col. 1:15-23. This ,s the 
°, n eared by Christ, sustained by Christ, redeemed by Christ. It is God s world 
* oHd ‘‘inheritance, and our home. It is where God has put us to live for his glory 
ess to his identity, to engage in the care of creation and whatever productive 
**'•" hanc es the world and pleases God. And so we live in this world by the bibli- 
‘ reviewed in chapter 2. which sets the whole of human life, work, ambitions 

‘^diievement within the context of God’s creation, redemption and future plans. 
,hiic square is part of this world, and we engage in it under God and for God 

Soothe other hand. 


*C know that wc arc children of God. and that the whole world is under the control 
of the evil one. We know also that the Son of God has come and has given us under- 
ending. so that wc may know him who is true. And we arc in him who is true by 

bdng in his Son J csus Christ ‘ Hc is thc trUC Go< * and ctcrna l life. 

' pear children, keep yourselves from idols. (1 John 5:19-21) 


This is the world as John commonly sees it-the world of human and satanic rebel¬ 
lion against God, the world that hates God, hates Christ and hates God’s people, 
^ would kill all three if it could (and in the case of Jesus, thought that it had). And 
the public square is part of this world too and displays all its uglincss-thc ugliness 
of human sin and of demonic evil and the unholy combination of both in the gods 
an d idols that usurp thc place of thc one living God. This is thc world wc arc not 
tolove, because its sinful cravings draw us away from our love for God and into 
fundamental idolatry (1 John 2:15-17). 

That is why John, having assured us that in Christ we know thc living and true 
God and that “thc reason thc Son of God appeared was to destroy thc devil’s work” 
(I John 3:8), concludes with his warning to stay away from idols. For idols are all 
around us, not least in the public square, the marketplace, the world of work. 

Work is a creational good, but the Bible is well aware of thc temptation to turn 
work into an idol-when wc live for what we can do and achieve, and then derive 
our identity and fulfillment from that. This is even more so when work is driven by 
greed. Paul equates covetousness with idolatry: break the tenth commandment and 
you break thc first (Col. 3:5; cf. Deut. 8, esp. vv. 17- 18). 

Thc idolatries of career, status and success arc all connected to one of the most 
dominant gods of thc public square (in the West at least, and wherever it extends its 
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clcs)-consumerism- Other idols abound, of COUr 
a,hural tc r'rh here- idols of ethnic superiority, national p rid / C ’ Hj ch 
-toO' s-Hry. heal.h and longevity, bcau^ 


, . Li^'iwia or state propaganda, others permca^K''^')’- O'H 

idols mh alk around unnoticed and unchallenged in the ass Uni ° H<I V 
arena 24/7. Heir power is all the 

"°t1 live for God in the world of the gods is inevitably to ^ lev^N. 

I God s people in the public square is. therefore. a cal| in ^ Tk 
Sl ° n Uarfare. And the first act of that warfare is to reco Eni7 8 *° Un.^V 

that culture may be-and may be blissfully Una „, of ihe ir ' K 
lidTthe public square they inhabit daily is infested with spirit, ^ 
opposed to God and the gospel. M.ti* ' «s 

Discerning the gods of the public square is a firs, crucial. missi 
equipped to resist them is the next. "al 

I, is significant that Paul s classic exposition of spiritual wa r f lrc 
diately after his instructions about Christians living in marriage fc?** '•»*, 
workplace. In all these realms, there is a battle to be f OU g ht |f ^ m,l > *n d ^ 
"to stand' (rather than sink or swim with the tide), and to f u |fi|| 0 J' t0 
sengers of the 'gospel of peace" (Eph. 6:15. echoing Isa. 52:7). I, is J ^Her 
life, including the public square, that “our struggle [lit., “our wres,| inE * 
not against fiesh and blood, but against the rulers, against the author**’ 1 ’ 1 » 
,hc powers of this dark world and against the spiritual forces of evil i n .l", ^ 

realms' (Eph. 6:12). ^ 

This is not the place for detailed analysis of “rulers, authorities and 
and there are plenty of other resources on them.' 2 Personally. I reject two^T"’ 
extremes: those who “dcmythologize” them as simply a cipher for human struct^ 1 "' 
political powers, economic forces, or social conventions; and those who view ih^, 
as exclusively spiritual, demonic beings, with no connection to the world ofpolitic, 1 
or economic powers and forces. It seems to me that both aspects arc biblically valid 
There is a reality of satanic and demonic presence and work within the world 
and it operates in and through human agency. This is especially true in collccth? 
human arrangements where it seems that some structures or forces take on “a life of 
their own", greater than the sum of human wills involved. 


11 I n4vf med to olfrr t more ntentive biblical analytit of 
idoUfr> in relation to miuion-iti vinrtm. cau»c». re»ult», and the 
•an in •fuch God » people ropond to n-in The Mutton of God. 
136 -*) 

12 The tnlop of Wallet VTink u a clauic lurm. though many 

uitkoie Kuo for an ovrr ‘demythologired* interpretation: Homing 
** ^ of Power m tht A'nr- Testament (Philadel- 

phu forum. 1984); Unmasking tht Powers The Invutkle Force, 


That Determine Human Existence (Philadelphia: Fonrcu, 1986k. 
Engaging the Powers: Discernment and Resistance in a World if Dm- 
motion (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992). A shorter and more bib 
cally conservative approach is Clinton Arnold, Powers of Didus. 
A Thoughtful, titbltcal lusok at an Urgent Challenge Feeing tht Omni 
(Leicester IVP, and Downers Grove, IL: IVP, 1992). SeeiboNifd 
G. Wright. A Theology ofthe Dark Side: Putting the Power ofEnin 
Its Place (Carlisle: Paternoster. 2003). 


PEOPIE WHO LIVE AND WORK IN ,he PUBLIC SOU... 


, he public c'c"' luch combined in j . 

«< * 1 Christian* ate called to live and work, to rccogni* and rZ H." * 
»etk |M , ,|,em. and to stand against it. offering a wj,„ e „ an . d ° la,r) ' 

dolJi roUS P owcrs haVC bccn dcfcalcd - 

6, ' ,h< ’ SC ' 1 O rr 

Ar e Called to Suffer 

W e suffering, spiritual warfare being no exception. Those who take 


tht" 11 


jqu^ 


CaUSCS od's people by Simply living, waking and wuncssing ,n"h'^ 
atc d by the gods of th.s world, who choose to live by the distinc 


^domm- . - uy me aisiin 

^hical standards that flow from their bibheal worldview, who confess Jesus a, 
■**, >n d nm Caesar or Mammon-such people will suffer in one way or another 
biblical material rclatmg to the suffering of God's people- individually and 
Jlectively' 5 <°° vast even '° d ° nothlng more 'han list relevant Dissave, wu 


Civeiy—- . 3 ' h ! ng m °" than llst relevant passages. What is 

aidably dear is that suffering is an integral part of the lives of multitudes in the 
w ho vKfcfaithfiit to God s calling and their mission. I say this because there is 


B jtJrred popular theology that deems suffering to be a sign of lack offahh "'The 
* I, some disobedience. The friends of Job are alive and well and vocal in some 
Lsofpro^d'X teaching and evangelical piety. Of course God s people suffered 
■ —ned, but many suffered for being faithful. 


hen they sinned, out many ^uucrcu ior Dcing raithtul. 

Jesus warned us that it would be so, and, in another of those jaw-dropping pro¬ 
nouncements of his, told his disciples to rejoice about it, since they could look back 
forg*** 1 biblical P rcccdcnts and ,ook f° rward to the approval of God: 

Blessed arc you when people insult you, persecute you and falsely say all kinds of 
evil against you because of me. Rejoice and be glad, because great is your reward 
in heaven, for in the same way they persecuted the prophets who were before you. 
(Matt. 5:11-12) 


Acts records that suffering reared up quickly among the early believers, but they 
did exactly what Jesus said by rejoicing in the privilege and continuing to witness 
(Acts 5:40-42). From those early days, the story records that the persecution kept 
on getting worse, while the church kept on growing-two facts that we arc doubtless 
meant to sec as integrally related. 

For Paul, the expectation of suffering was built into his commissioning (Acts 
9:16), and since he had been one of those inflicting it on the believers, he knew what 
would be coming his way-as it did. But it was more than just an incidental side- 
effect of his missional calling in a hostile world. For Paul, it seems, his suffering was 
actually part of the proof of the validity of his apostleship and of the truth of the 
gospel he preached. His paradoxical claims in 2 Corinthians 11-12 climax in his 
famous words, for Christ’s sake, I delight in weaknesses, in insults, in hardships, in 
persecutions, in difficulties. For when I am weak, then I am strong” (12:10). These 
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claims 


are not 


masochism 


bravado, but authenticating tcsti ni( 


0f thC g0SP l had known a thing or two about suffering f or j 
P^rrr. >vno nau . Lie krrer. 1 he thrucr 


Peter, 
about 


T° than any other in his letter. The thrust of hi s Wor , * 
those Who were suffering for their fai th ca „ bc 




men. in I ” ‘ ^(4:12), m retold (2:21-22),and noZ^ 
three phrases: j shou |d be inspired by the exantplf of 

4:19). Above all. ^ suffering . the ^ 'ft. 

Ch Th‘etind of suffering that Paul and Peter refer to certainly tQok * 

iur arena, but Revelation even more pUtn d» * globj , ** fa ^ 


public arena, contcxts for the battle between God and rb^S £ 

w ill be among th P ^ A . n A KnA's neonk Th^ __• thc »dnL.^ 

d* 


ST--. ^ ^ •* 


Scoff Hafemann 13 


Word *K 

13:16-18 is not an R< 


apocal 


lcv eUt 


was being 
of fhe cross 


mare involving tattoos b 

credit card numbers, Cod ««o, 
exposure of the kind of eyr , * Chi,| ine 
the marketplace that can b ^'° n ^ 
for those who refuse to bow 

his suffering wos o sure sign that one t he idolatry, that controls it.* °" n 10 

But there is a dimension t0 jh... 
that is not usually poi nted ^ ' ,h “ 
books on mission warn about the ^ 
essary suffering of God’s people 
inevitable for those who are faithful 
their confession of Christ. Persecutk) 0 
and martyrdom are the stuff of 
history and mission experience to this 
day. The neglected element is thnuf- 
fining of God. 


The place of suffering in service and of passion m mission 
is hardly ever fought today. But the greatest sing e secret of 
evangelistic or missionary effectiveness is the willingness to 
suffer and die It may be a death to popularity (by faithfully 
preaching the unpopular biblical gospel), or to pride (by the 
use of modest methods in reliance on the Holy Spirit), or to 
racial and nafionol prejudice (by identification with another 
culture), or to material comfort (by adopting a simpler life¬ 
style) But fhe servant must suffer if he is to bring light to fhe 
nations, and fhe seed must die if it is to multiply. 

John Stott 14 


The mission of God’s people is our 
participation in the mission of God. So 
the suffering of God’s people in mis¬ 
sion is a participation in the suffering 
of God in mission. And the mission of 
God is God’s determination, through the whole biblical narrative, to bring about 
the redemption of his whole creation from the ravages of sin and evil. For God, 
that involved the long trek through the centuries of Israel’s faithlessness and rebd- 


13 Scon Hifcnunn. The Role of Suffering in the Mission of 
Peul.' Jhe Goifxl to the Xattorn Pmpeenvei on Paul i Million. Peter 
Bolt end Mari Thompson (Leicester: Apollos. and Downers 


Grove, IL: IVP. 2000), 131 -46 (csp. 140). 

14. John Stott. The Cross of Christ (Leicester: IVP, and Do»wj 
Grove. IL IVP. 1986). 322. 
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" ' h,s wo,ld to ^ overcome suffering unto deoih 

Terence Fretheim 15 
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mc«engers of his king 
^ 7 end, of the earth. 

^;;;,hetc. . 

E ;., hc cross was 

K‘ 


written the 
the unavoidable 
of God.” Given, 


c r he mission 

cost 0* ' thc one who here the cross 
then- lha wke up our own crosses to 
odd t» s ' (herc is an unavoidable 
lei 10 * who identify themselves 
^'1 suffering mission of the suf- 
«’*. 1 t c ost that will one day be 


* God-a cost that wl ° nt uay UC 

7Lcd with the ff " al victor y of the one who - “ f °r the joy set before him endured 
Tcross. scorning its shame, and sat down a. the right hand of ,he throne of God. 

. . ...Uw enrlur^H Slich ODDOSirion from cinnm >1_ ... 

tider him 


cross, scorning — —*--- "“"u or tne throne of God 

lhC • • t who endured such opposition from sinners, so that you will not crow 
..h^rt” (Heb. 12:2-3). 


heart- (Heb. 12:2-3). 


CONCLUSION _ A PERSONAL MESSAGE 
T0 CHRISTIANS IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE 

This has been the hardest chapter in the book to write-especially the last section on 
suffering. The first two main sections of the chapter seem straightforwardly bibli- 
J to me. God created the world of work and social engagement and he remains 
passionately interested and involved in it. And the Bible describes many people who 
served God precisely by serving in public offices of all kinds. We can learn much 
from their examples. 

However, when it comes to the warfare and suffering part-it is not easy to write 
on something one knows nothing about. For the honest reality is that, like many 
Christians in the relatively friendly West, I cannot speak out of any significant 
experience of having suffered for my faith. And yet I know that as I sit in privacy 
and comfort looking out to sea as I write these words, I have sisters and brothers 
across that sea and all over the world who at this moment are being harassed, beaten, 
falsely accused, imprisoned and oppressed in every conceivable way because of their 
faith in Christ. The language of Hebrews 11:33-38 still applies. 


15. Terence E. Fretheim. The Suffering of God: An Old Testa- 

nent Pmpecrive (Philadelphia: Fortress. 1984). 148. This is a pro¬ 
found and moving book, almost unrivaled in thc way it handles this 
“tglected subject, rich in scriptural exposition. Fretheim explores 
God suffers because o! his people (in their rejection of him); suf¬ 


fers with his people (in their suffering under God's own |udgmcm ■. 
and suffers for his people (in achieving their salvation). In all these 
dimensions, thc suffering of thc prophets was a mysterious entering 
into, and sharing, thc suffering of God's own self. 
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"""‘‘ife oZ P -h« in mv ima « inati ° n 

Some who read this book may well live in such ci rcum 
, , . ,, hand through this book to embrace you with love an . d >ll | „ 

Lord comfort and strengthen you and keep you faithful to h irnsc|f P ^,. > 
But then also. I know that tn my own country and other par(s ^ 

- West the tide is turning relentlessly aga.nst Christian p rofr< ° f ">e V, 

for mentioning God in the workplace. The irony ,s that they arc ^ ' 

accused of harassment and hatred Meanwhile Christians in so „ “"‘S, 
are faced with constant ethical dilemmas that have no easy or obvioJ*'**^, 
Finding "the Christian thing to do can be deeply disturbing a „ d stJ^S 
So once again, my hear, goes out to believers at the sharp end of | iv “ Ul 

dans in the secular world. . 8 , *Qii*. 


I have to say that, on this particular topic, I feel that I speak as a 
my own working life is not spent in the secular marketplace. I had a 
school teacher before moving into ordained pastoral ministry an d t h cn . >Cars * ? 
logical education and Christian organizational leadership f or the rest (7°^ 

Who am I to talk about these things? 0 life 

But I have enormous and sincere admiration and great concern f or ail Vo 
tians who do engage every day in the workplaces of the world. ° U Chru - 


• You set forth every morning into that public square that is both the w H 

of God s creation and the world of Satan’s usurped (and temporary) do mi 
ion-as well as the world of your participation in God’s mission. ” 

• You are the Daniels of the present world-or at least, you can and y ou 
should be. 

• You are the disciples of whom Jesus said that you are “in the world” but not 
“of the world”. 

• You live and work in the world s public square, but you take your ultimate 

goals and values in life from another source-the kingdom of God. 

• You are the salt and light of the world. 


What would the world be like if all the millions of Christians who do earn their 
living in the public square were to take seriously what Jesus meant by being salt 
and light? 

Your daily work matters because it matters to God. It has its own intrinsic value 
and worth. If it contributes in any way to the needs of society, the service of others, 
the stewardship of the earth ’s resources, then it has some place in God’s plans for 
this creation and in the new creation. And if you do it conscientiously as a disciple 


PEOr It WMU UVE AND WORK IN THE PUBuc sq ua1!e 

cod strengthen you and may your tribe increase. 

elE VANT questions 

K . Go back to the questions in the sidebars of the fits, section of this chapiet and 
'■ rcvl e,v how you would now answer them. Wha, difference i, will make as you 
back to your work next week? 

, £ what ways has the range of biblical material we have surveyed in this chap, 
about believets who served in public office affected your view of Christian 
lift in the secular world? 

, Did you expect a book on mission to have a chapter about ordinary work in 
the everyday world? Having now read it, do you think i, was right to include 
it? In what ways has it impacted your conception of what the mission of God’s 

people includes? 

4 . “If everything is mission, then nothing is mission.” Having read this chapter. 
h oW would you now respond biblically to this “put-down”? 

How will you seek to be more discerning about the realities of satanic evil and 
spiritual warfare in the public arena where you spend your working life? 

6 . What could your church be doing to address such issues more biblically and 
to support those who struggle and suffer in the public arena because of their 
feith or their ethical stance? 
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people WHO 
praise and pray 


M 


issions exists because worship doesn t. These striking w ords . l 
/ V \paragtapb of John Pipers book Letthe Nanons be GW| ead ' h '<H i 
into the final chapter of our survey o. btbhcal themes. Q uitc righ 
out that the ultimate reason for the church s extstence is to glorifa Po„ 

i„g and enjoying him for all etermty. And because the world is stil ^ ,| V NJ 
who are no, worshiping and enjoying the hving God. the mission of.U *** 
to bring them into the fold of those who do. There is a self-evident truth'T^u 
and it needs to be endorsed here before we go any farther. " ab °ut 


WORSHIP AS THE GOAL OF MISSION 

The goal of all our mission is the worship and glory of the one true Iv 
That’s because the goal of Shuman life is to love, worship, glorifV- ' V ' n8 Go<l 

That is where our own 

mem and flourishing lie. 


Missions is not the ultimate goal of the church Worship is. 
Missions exists because worship doesn't. Worship is ultimate, 
not missions, because God is ultimate, not man. When this 
age is over, and the countless millions of the redeemed fall 
on their faces before the throne of God, missions will be no 
more It is a temporary necessity But worship abides forever. 
Worship is, therefore, the fuel and the goal of missions. 

John Piper 1 


tion of our ultimatehutnan pott^y 
as creatures made in the image of (k^ 
IS completely at one with the worshin 
and glory of God. 


To put it another way, we arc mo* 
fully ourselves as human beings when 
we are in a relationship with God in 
which God is glorified in and through our enjoyment of that relationship. That is 
why the biblical pictures of life in the new creation can combine so seamlessly descrip- 
rions of human life in its richest perfection and the worship of God in all his splen¬ 
dour, for each will be part of the substance of the other (Isa. 65:17-25; Rev. 21 -22). 

The mission of God , therefore, is that dynamic divine love that drives God to 
seek the ultimate well-being and blessing of human beings by bringing them into 


1 John Piper. Let the Nation, Be Glad: The Suprem¬ 
acy of God in Missions (rev. ed ; Grand Rapids: Baker, 
and Leicester: IVP, 2003), 17. 
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himself in which 'they love, worship, and glorify him. and find 
doing *>. So a'so the »», of God s people is Sc agenrs of 

: ofGod^Wc five to b„n g others ,o worship and glorify [hc | lv . 
where they will find their greatest and ctetnal falfi|| mcnc Jnd 
wc should see evangel,sm no, as something we are imposing on 
r , (J5 ( „c ,~st thing wc could evcr do for them in the long run. 

how Paul saw the ultimate goal of his own mission -and no, only his own 
T ^d the mission of Jesus Chrtst. At the end of his letter ro rhe Romans, Paul 
bt>' ,n his whole argument in the book and relates it to his own life’s work God’s 
P "* 5 “ l Lj 0n , as he had said in the opening verses of the letter, is to bring all nations 
<, obedience (Rom. 1:5). That is, in fulfillment of his promise to Abraham 
10 through the work of the Lord Jesus Christ, God is bringing people of oil notions 
hat P lace of redemptive blessing that is constituted (as it was for Abraham) by 
il "° 'ns in God and demonS ‘ rating that trust throu g h obedient living. The gospel is 
"esage that makes that possible and the power that accomplishes it. 

,hC Having stated this at the outset of the letter, Paul returns to it at the end (Rom. 
, 6) 2 Eu, with amplified emphasis on how this work of the gospel in bringing all 
,ions to the obedience of faith is ultimately for the glory of God Wa matter of 
M "orthc nations. It is worth hearing Paul’s own excitement in piling up Old Tcs- 
oment Scriptures in support of this great prospect, and in seeing how he links the 
^.sacrificing servanthood of the Messiah Jesus and his own missionary apostlcship 
in accomplishing it. Bear in mind as you read this passage that “the Gentiles" arc 
-,hr nations”-it is the same word in Greek-nr ethne. The variation in translation 
in most English versions can obscure this important point in Paul’s theology and 
practice of mission. Paul saw his mission in thoroughly Abrahamic terms: blessing 
to all nations on earth. What could be more joy-generating than that? 

For I tell you that Christ has become a servant of the Jews on behalf of God’s truth, 
so that the promises made to the patriarchs might be confirmed and, moreover, that 
the Gentiles [nations] might glorify God for his mercy. As it is written: 

-Therefore I will praise you among the Gentiles [ nations j; 

I will sing the praises of your name .” 3 

Again, it says, 

“Rejoice, you Gentiles [nations], with his people ." 4 
And again, 

“Praise the Lord, all you Gentiles [nations]; 
let all the peoples extol him .” 5 



2. Notice how Rom. 1:1-5 and 

way that must be deliberate. 

2 Sam. 22:50. 


16:25-27 use matching phrases 


4. Ps. 18:49. 

5. Deut. 32:43. 
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Andapi" lsailhU> ' S ' 

- Thc Roo,o»>scw,llspnng : p ; 


""L will arise toruk over .he nations; 
in^hi'rn'rhe Gen.iles [nations] wi.l hope ." 6 


j God desses every ^^ him w 
*'f> vei0 Zbled when .1 remo.ns 

^ n °r:'Zl, s ^ed. indig- 

^ and oil rhe 

rant when il « btasphemea^ 

• me anwoos ond determined ^°' s ™\ 

be gwen the honour ond glory which are 
te» , The highest oi oil njmgi 

^vesnne-te obedience tolHeGr^ 

C<yntniSS*on (important os that is], not 
love for sinners who ore a!.enafed and 
pe.ssh.ng (strong as that 'ncentiv* is. es- 
pecialV when we contemplate the wrath 
of God) but rather zeal-burning and 
passionate zeol-for the gbry of Jesus 
Chr^f Before this supreme goal of the 
Oration missbn, all unworthy motives 
wfther and d*e. 

John Stott 7 


, hl « wrirren ,«u quire boldly on some points ,o remind y ou k 
f ,he en.ee God gave me ro be a m.n.srer of Chris, J CSUs ° f,l >er I1 
bccaU5t / He J„ me .he priestly duty of proclaiming rhe gos | *e cJS 

Judies («»,*] "'? h ' beC ° mC a " 0fferin6 —P«blc to Qoi.1^ ,£ 

rhe Holy Sp.ro- Therefore I glory in Christ Jesus j 

God. I will not venture to speak of ^ ^ Scrv ic c 
what Christ has accomplished through^' 11 * <*cj! 
rhe Gentiles [nations) to obey God by ^ ,c, <C 

and done-by the power of signs and worJ 1 K,Vc *^ 
the power of the Spirit of God. (R om . 15 .g ^ 

' 12 , 15 '19- 


mv insertions in italics) 


Now to him who is able to establish y ou j 
with my gospel, the message I proclaim 4 ^ 
Christ, in keeping with the revelation of t h ^ ^ 
hidden for long ages past, but now revealed * 7 **** 
known through the prophetic writings by the 
of the eternal God, so that all the Gentiles^^ 
might come to faith and obedience-to the 1 ^ 
God be glory forever through Jesus ChristU^ 
(Rom. 16:25-27; my insertions in italics) 

The great final vision of the Bible in Revelation 
further still, in seeing not only all the nations of human*! 
united in praising God, but every creature in the whole 
creation bringing glory to God. 

Then I heard every creature in heaven and on earth and 
under the earth and on the sea, and all that is in them, saying: 

“To him who sits on the throne and to the Lamb 
be praise and honor and glory and power, 
for ever and ever!" (Rev. 5:13) 

It is not enough, however, to recognize that worship is the ultimate goal of mis¬ 
sion, in the sense of bringing all nations to glorify God by worshiping, trusting and 


ft in. 1110 


7. Ston, The Menage of Romans, 53. 


um rhrough <hc gospel of Jesus Christ. Wc necd (Q 

^Z«'* nSOfmi * i0n ' c P 

0 , , is an obvious pragmatic reason for this that wc fl „ 

” “" h “» 

, I0 him need robe doing „ P ,he,Mn * 


n^:- yt ohim." 

Ives or their whole mission 
d* mSe r j I j ca | impossibility- How- 
) hA** profound reason is that, 
ptr . 1 God and enjoying him 

be .he joyful privilege of 
^Veined humanity in the new 
the f or a || eternity, to engage in 
c(e atioO ^ prayer here and now is 
P* - olMnnACf tAiira 1 


SO 

ii 

e#' 


The very nature of God GorU ~ 

adoration ond gtoiimde °"d good**. M, 

God while proclaiming to all who T™ ** 

* of ones loJondlXil^ 5 

devotion but also testimony both on -T ^ * ' 

proclamation that seeks to dm A 09 ^ God ond o 
God. (italics added] °' hen , '” 0 "** <=> 

Samuel E Balenttne 8 9 


C ise and prayer here anu now is 

« Bth ^anticipation, a signpost toward the future. And when we do i, boldly 

jvcly. ** invi,e othefS n0t ° nly ,nt ° the P rcsent “perience of worship 
the future glory of a redeemed eternity. 

us trace just a few themes in our biblical theology where praise and prayer 
n to have missional dimensions. 


ly and 
but 


missional praise 

Created for Praise 

Thtuugbout this book we have been finding answers to the question, “For what do 
God'S people exist?” Thinking of Gods people in Old Testament terms, we have 
sen the crucial importance of God’s promise to Abraham that, through him and 
his descendants, all nations on earth would find blessing. Old Testament Israel, 
then, was created for the sake of the blessing of all nations of humanity. Israel was 
[he nation that existed for the sake of other nations. 

Other texts, however, present a different divine purpose in the creation of Israel: 

... everyone who is called by my name, 
whom I created for my glory, 
whom I formed and made. (Isa. 43:7; italics added) 

... my people, my chosen, 

the people I formed for myself 

that they may proclaim my praise. (Isa. 43:20b-21; italics added) 


8 Samuel E. Balentine, Prayer in the Hebrew Bible: The Drama 

•fOinut-Human Dialogue (Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress. 















CHAPTER U 


zpsZZ* .*— ’'*"“•< 


A 


anti p™ liC “ 

a^rm rhat God created Israel for the sake of hi s ou, 

ThCSC lo is there a contradiction here? Was Israel created fait**' <o b, 
him pra,*-*‘jTcfGod’s glory and praise? '° r s, kc 

nations or or ^ is _both. For as we have seen, God's ultj m 

Che u££rfd* nJtionS iS that they fo° U “ Tb T knOW and 8lor ?hi“ rp ^li. 

Thus Israels existence lor that global purpose is b„ Un ' *<< 

requirement that they themselves should be a people who embody th^'b tf, 

1,1 lit most succinctly seen in Psalm 100. which puts the fa ct thj( ^ 
people created brand belonging to God (v. 3) right ,n the middle of the '**' k, 
uwship and praise him chat is found on either side (w. 2 and 4). This is, in £> 
versalized horizontally to "all the earth (v 1) and vertically to “all generation^ U *' 
In other words, Israels existence as a people created for the praise of God ( (, ' 5 >. 

is bound up with the glory of God that fills all space and all history (vv , , 2 '<) 


xrnnd up wirn me - - . . . r . . , ,1,5loI y (vv. 1 an ,. 

The mission of Gods people, then, is derived from the fact that they w 
ated to bring praise and glory to God and to bring the nations of the work. '* 0 
same orchestra of doxology. 


«nto rk 


Redeemed for Praise 

The language of creation and redemption blends together rather seamless! 
course-especially in Isaiah, where Israel is both created and redeemed by God 
When we come to the New Testament, the redeeming work of God is linked to (he 
responsibility of bringing praise and glory to God in two key texts from Paul and 
Peter. 

Ephesians 1 : 3-14 

In this most amazing passage (which is incredibly one whole sentence in Greek), 
Paul uses the phrase "the praise of his glory” three times, in verses 6 (with the addition 
of “of his grace”), 12 and 14. 

In verse 6, Paul is speaking of the love of God that chose us from all eternity to 
belong to him “for the praise of the glory' of His grace” (NASB). 

In verse 12 he is almost certainly speaking about Old Testament Israel-the 
nation from whom came the first people to know about and put their faith in the 
Messiah Jesus. They had been called “to be for the praise of his glory” (echoing Old 
Testament texts such as those referred to above). 

And then in verse 14 he summarizes the whole work of salvation, which now 
includes Gentiles as well as Jews (“you also”; v. 13), as being “to the praise of his glory. 
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People of God 

9l0fy '-do- of God ond*,*,, , 


1,0 (such as tne 

d* n “'°"j c communities of Ephesus) 

^""l to each other. 


»tte 


integ 


. PEOPLE who p Raise ANDM(Ay 

„ .riple emph«i“hows '*-1 had drunk hum d* „ ( „ 

rh Llesiology-Israel s self-understanding of their idcn,j, r Jnd J, ' 

Israel had been created and redeemed bring pra “ £ 

l^ 1 rod. and Whatever was true of ,Acm was mevi,ably , ruc f„, ChruLZ ,W 
Iivi "^ nations who were now being brought into the covenant people o(cZ 

the worshiping life of ' h< 

j? people and their ,,,,Wfunc- «j>» ^'^sclosute os o g,occur God To lo. * 

*£ .Lding that svorship among P ° ' of 'be glory of his groce ,s both to wash* k- 

rL. w**• 

w.. *> hi, ^ fc, * ^ ^ 

. peter z:t-- 

L makes the same point by a different route and with even more echoes of the 
Testament. EaHier in the chapter he had compared the people of God in Chris. 
eTh to the Old Testament temple (as living stones”, just as Paul had done in Eph 
(n .22). and also to the priests who offered sacrifices there (1 Peter 2:5). But what 
'.hose -spiritual sacrifices” that Christian believers, Gods “royal priesthood” 

. 9) now to offer? They are the worship and praise that they “declare” as par. of the 
Ld lives" that they live in the midst of the nations. We need to put the two side 
Jside to see how integral they are (sadly many Bible translations put a paragraph 
division or new heading before verse 11, obscuring the urgent flow of Peter's point). 

But you are a chosen people, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God's special posses¬ 
sion. that you may declare the praises of him who called you out of darkness into 

his wonderful light.... 

... Live such good lives among the pagans [the nations ] that, though they accuse 
you of doing wrong, they may see your good deeds and glorify God on the day he 
visits us. (1 Peter 2:9, 12; my insertion in italics) 


2 . 9 - 12 


Peter’s thought is so saturated with the Scriptures that almost every phrase he 
writes has one or more echoes of Old Testament texts. The purpose of being God’s 
people expressed in v. 9-“that you may declare the praises of him who called you 
out of darkness into his wonderful light”-clearly has an exodus allusion in the sec¬ 
ond half. Christians too have had their taste of God’s redemption (“out of... into"). 

But the first half of the phrase, “that you may declare the praises”, probably 
has two specific Old Testament texts in mind (this is Biblical Theology for Life in 
action!). 


9. John Stott, The Message of Ephesians: Gods New Society (The 

Wk Speaks Today; Leicester: I VP, and Downers Grove, IL: 1VP, 
•979), 50. 
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chapter 

, ,, „ (ouote J above). The word Peter uses, translated - 
lijUh ^ LVX version oflsaiah 43:21 -“.hat they may prociZ^ («,„ 
the same as th for . praise ” in cither Testament, and in 7 ^Pta^' 

b th 'rls onh lour times in the Old Testament -all of h «*• 

the P lural l ' k ' 7) js c | car that it refers to praise, not as g encra| !" [' 

42:8,12: «:21: .,,, v as ce | ebratinc bis * ncfa ' »«!,* (I 


• ' 2; 43 blut cod. but specifically as celebrating his great a c , s 
^Tdtaiah. like Peter, envisages such praise as the re S p onsi ,.^ v »tioN 
mCr T ’ll the clear intention of drawing other people t0 do the sanir «f C*? 

^ A m proclaim his praise" refers to foreign nations). This U mil ’**• 5b 
tlm 9:14. The word Peter uses, translated “declare" {exangeUo p • 

. 5x version of Psalm 9:14. “that I may declare your praises.. » (v h ' * 
Vh s Sn refers to .he declaration of mighty acts of God (whether bis ! ‘ n ^ 
ofredemption for Israel as a whole, or personal acts on behalf of the 
It J* of public worship. Wherever this word is used in the Psa. m$ V , 4 
‘ 0 f public declaration of what God has done, as an ac, of p raise ' h M„ 

(Pss. 71:15:73:28: 79:13; 107:22k '"N 

So it seems certain then that Peter is making a double point here. 

Firs, he insists that just as Christians inherit the identity and ,i t l cs of Q . 
ment Israel (a chosen, priestly, holy people belonging to God), so also , hcv ^ 
the purpose of Israel s creation and redemption (to declare the praise of Go ^ 
bring glory to him). 

But second, he insists that the purpose of such declarative praise is not a pri 
affair between God and the worshipers, but it spills out into the public arena *2 
of the means by which God draws the nations to himself. It is in, other words 
of what it means to fulfill the Abrahamic commission of being God’s people for 2 
sake of the rest of the nations coming to enjoy God s blessing. 

The praise of God’s people is missional. The mission of God’s people induda 
doxology. 

There is an evangelistic power in public worship that declares the praise of God, 
which cannot merely be equated with personal evangelism, but certainly compk- 
ments it. John Dickson makes the 




The theme of promoting the gospel looms large in the middle chapters of 1 Peter. 
In 2:12 the apostle urges believers to live such good lives that their pagan neigh¬ 
bours would end up giving glory to God (compare Matthew 5.14 — 16). In 3.1 Peter 
drives this point home by urging wives to win their unbelieving husbands to faith 
through godly conduct. Then, just a few paragraphs later in 3:15, he calls on us to 
give an answer to everyone who asks you to give the reason for the hope that you 
have" (a statement we’ll explore in the next chapter). Given the missionary thrust 
of these chapters it seems likely that Peter is thinking of some kind of evangelism 
in the words of 1 Peter 2:9: “declare the praises of him who called you out of 
darkness.” 
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hat type of evangelism is Peter talking about> I on. 

Si • * r*. 


■ > - h ‘ -decide ‘ hc P raisCS ” *° m “ n 

P hri$C like tell the gospel to your 
son^ th,n ® a fitnl \ y . I now think that 
friend^ ^ ^ bjt hasty . The expres- 
‘■“CcbrctlK praises" ... comes 
s* n oU( of the Old Testament’s 
,lf • tion of Israel’s public praise, 

Jc - Crlpt ' ^ds prayers and cver-pres- 
*ithits creCd P 

^tfn^^niberthat the bib- 
. Ju daism of Peters day already 

V, of its P“ blic P raisc as ben ‘ 

,b0 “® t0 outsiders, i. seems far more 
[haI che apostle is talking in 
l,kC} 2-9 not so much about con- 

' £Xnal evangelism but about the 
' relism that goes on when Gods 
pie gather to celebrate in word and 

,he saving wonders of the Lord.Peter's words are strongly evangelistic 

without actually having anything to do with what we call personal evangelism. 

Declaring God’s praises together-in our readings, creeds, preaching, psalms, 
hvmns and spiritual songs-is one of our central acts of worship as the people of 
G(K f... One reason for the central importance of praise is God’s sheer worthiness; 
wc need no other reason for viewing praise as a high and holy activity. But, given 
the strong mission theme in 1 Peter, combined with the equally strong Jewish bibli- 
a | tradition of doxological evangelism, we are probably right to detect a secondary 
reason for the great importance of public praise. Through it, we announce God’s 
mercy and power to those who overhear us, who have not yet been called out of 
darkness into his wonderful light . 11 


Worship involves witness Tho f . 
the name of God For wh ° COr wh ' ch uni,es fhem s 
holy name', ^ " * 

And what is witness but m ■ I °’ S ' and ln owe o( ' ,l? 
to others? These exorexv PrOC £ ° im ,he name of the lord¬ 
's in the Psalms that the ^ ^ OU ° d ,he Psa,ter - and if 
wilnes, is mosl dwiily o^dT" “"TT* 0 " ord 

£532 r im ,he WO,lh °°' -Tol^e 


John Stott 10 


Witnessing through Praise 

So we were created to bring glory to God our creator. We are redeemed to declare 
the praises of God our redeemer. And what makes both missional is that we are 
to do all this in the midst of the nations who do not yet know God as creator and 
redeemer. Worship and witness are closely intertwined. 

That is exactly the thrust of Psalm 96-which I regard as one of the most richly 
missional songs in the whole Bible. Its opening three verses are a remarkable call to 
praise, addressed to “all the earth”, but clearly intended to be sung (initially at least) 
by those who have experienced the great realities of which it speaks: 


10. Scon, Our Guilty Silence, 27-28. 


11. Dickson, Beit Kept Secret, 160-61, 163. 
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3) 


the 


*4* 


*>of 


I ord a new song. 

S ' nf '° h ,he Lord, all the earth. 

‘Vim his sal'*ion day after day. 

VVis glory among the nations, 

D h!s marselous deeds among all peoples. (Ps. 96:1 - 
, „«v song!' cries the songwriter. 

-U. sstng a n^s»ng _ w e respond. 

" SurC - W L r he name ofYHWH. the salvation of Y H »u 

“Lets sing abour rn „ ,riw H 

YHWH and the ^ of YHX H * 

Bn. those am the old songs! we protest. Those are the w ords of 

(ongs since Israel was redeemed from Egypt, learned the name ofy H v>^, 
”w his glory in the tabernacle, and expertenced repeated acts of sal” * K 
hand. What makes this a new song? ^ * hu 

“Ir mav be an old song for us, our psalmist repl.es, undeterred, “b,„ • 
new song 'among the nations', among all peoples'.” “ *• W, 

That seems to be the thrust of this great summons. The celebratory » . 
Israel will constitute a witness to the nations. The old songs of I srae , 

new song of the nations. ^ t} * 

But how were the nations to hear, we might wonder? We do not usually think 
Israelites of the Old Testament engaged in cross-cultural missionary evangel* 
indeed. Even Jonah only firs that description in a reluctant way. But there were^ |T 
rwo ways in which the nations were exposed to the witnessing worship of Israeli) *** 
First, Jerusalem itself was a cosmopolitan city from the days of Solomo^ 
with people from many of the surrounding nations coming and going-i n tradj ° n ’ 
cultural and political activities. Many of them would have visited the temple ^ 
experienced the worship of ^ HWH, the God of Israelites. Solomon envisaged pre 
cisely that in his prayer of dedication of the temple (1 Kings 8:41 -43). The Queen 
of Sheba, the mother of all tourists, is the most illustrious example (1 Kings 10 ) 
Second, from the exile on, there were substantial numbers of Jews living in the 
communities of the diaspora, throughout Mesopotamia and the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean lands . 12 And we know that the faith, worship and Scriptures of the Jews were 
a talking point among other peoples, many of whom were attracted and became 
what the New- Testament describes as “God-fearers”. 


12 Id faci the extent of (he Jcwnh diaspora was far w ider than 
that Then is evidence for settlements of Jew*, and the acceptance 
of Jewish fmh among indigenous peoples, in China. India. Ara¬ 
bia and >emen, through northeastern Africa, right across North 
A/rna. and the furthest client of Europe under the Roman empire. 
Then is equally no doubt that in many of these places, the prior 
aisfc/Kr of significant Jewish communities provided a platform 
lot the earliest arrival of Christianity (a* we see in the work of Paul 


in the New Testament). A detailed survey of this can be read in Dt 
Riddcr, Discipline the Nations, 58-87. Fora thorough survey of the 
impact of the Jewish diaspora, and especially of their synagogue 
worship, in bringing Gentiles to conversion and faith in the God of 
Israel, see John P. Dickson. Mission-Commitment in AncumJUt 
ism and in the Pauline Communities. 74-85, and for the influence 
of this on Pauls mission practice and expectation, ibid., 293-302 
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„vk«>n. again, who has th °r° u ghly researched Jewish 
Jot" 1 ‘ i<$ , points out how the worship of Israel had a T “""S 

L,.<r ^n [U N Testament church embarked on the task of i,i n 

1"^^’** '* C,Car < * 1at made use c^thU^ripheiy^G^ 

,<: n ,i,es in -hr synagogues he 


denotes >n the synagogues 

isited in the course of h.s 
^ tin J ry work: 

1,1155,0 orisc vou to know that many 
l< ^ period between the Old 
^* 5 \Jcw Testaments took seriously 
i0d j for public worship as an act of 
tl* 1 f The y knew full well that the 
^t-ve praise of God in the syna- 

lue or the temple was one of Gods 
** of convincing Gentiles to bow 

the Lord. In some cases 


One con hordly conceive ni ^ 
means lo, the Ch„sf,on mission 
mum, [than the Jew,sh 

spans,ble elect.on ond the W ’ '* 

men Whoi Old T 50 ,p ures God s revelation *> o* 

tnaw. until someone w^'X^ ^ T^ S ^ 
good news ol the U,U ento( ^:—'* 

Richard R DeR.dde, J 


t»a)’ s 

heir knee to lut 

Ljews had great success. We know that numerous synagogues in the f.,„ cen- 
m , f attracted gteat crowds of pagans wanting to know more about ,he God of the 

IrWS. • • • 


|fWS> • * * 

From the psalm singing of ancient Israel to the synagogue services of Jesus’ day 
public praise of the true God was believed to serve a missionary function. This was 
not the purpose of the gatherings-I am not suggesting these were Jewish "seeker 
_a,«--but it was considered an important by-product of the corporate praise 


of God . 14 


Perhaps this gives us some insight into why it was that the conversion of the 
continent of Europe began in a prison when two Jews (who had been “severely 
Bogged") “svere praying and singing hymns to God and the other prisoners were 
listening to them” (Acts 16:25); and why the same apostle Paul was sure that if the 
church in Corinth would worship God aright, any unbeliever who came into their 
meeting would “fall down and worship God, exclaiming, 'God is really among 
,W (I Cor. 14:25). B 

That’s missional praise. 


MISSIONAL PRAYER 

Prayer as a Mark of Distinction from the Nations 

Israel was intended to be a visible model to the nations. As we saw in chapter 8, this 
was a significant motivating factor for keeping God’s law and living in the way he 


13. De Riddcr, Discipling the Nations, 87. 


14. Dickson. Best Kept Secret, 158-59. 
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prayer in ,he purposes of God forte wo. ^ Rpefli 


Observe them [ God's 
for .his will show yo*'! -".Im. 
understanding to th( . '^n, ' 

will hear about all these 
say. Surely this C|> * 


srci1 n «io n r ^ 
and understanding P eo p | “*> 

nation is so great a s . . '*'h 

god 


other 

is near them the 


God 


lo hav c 

- -cway rhc L 

,s near us whenever w 

A _ J i . r\ r - 


'*1 

•hri, 


•'•.t.ncvcr yff. 

him? And what other nati on , P ' ,y *> 
as to have such righteous dec' 0 ®'' 1 ' 
laws as this body of laws T "* ‘id 

rm ***» SCt.l» 


* uus Doay ot laws 1 am ' 

before you today? (Deut. 4 c ^ 
• 0 - 8 ) 

So the prayer life of.stael was intended to be missional. It was 
.rrJ Moses is not suggesting that Israel shot 


dc naon stri ■ 
P r ay in ■ ** 


So the ptaver life ol Israel was imc.ueu so « ....ss.u.rar, it was a 
of the nearness of God. Moses is no. suggesting that Israel should pray ,* - 

seen and admired by others (in conflict with the instructions of Jesus to ,h c 
but that the normal exercise of their relationship with God in prayer should> 
one pari of that witness to the reality' of the living God for which they were etc L” 


Prayer for the Blessing of the Nations 

I. seems a long time since we were having lunch with Abraham and his three guo 
in Genesis 18 (see ch. 5). We paid close attention to verse 19, where God links hk 
missional purpose for blessing all nations to his election of Abraham and the ethi- 
cal contrast between Abrahams future community and the world characterized by 
Sodom. Abraham was told to teach his own household, but the first thing he did in 
the wake of Gods revelation of his plans to him was to pray for the city. 

Abraham’s intercession for Sodom is a remarkable passage (Gen. 18:22-33). 
It provides yet another way in which Abraham was a model for his descendants- 
physical and spiritual. Knowing that Sodom stood in the blast path of Gods judg¬ 
ment did not make him turn away, but made him turn to prayer. Moses and Daniel 
were among those who followed his example on behalf of Israel in similar plight 
(Ex. 32—34; Dan. 9). Intercessory prayer for the nations is an essential part of mis¬ 
sion to the nations. 

The Israelites knew they could pray anywhere, for God was everywhere, as David 
knew to his comfort (Ps. 139), and Jonah proved in possibly the strangest place 


15 Piper Lft rhr Njtwm Hr GldA, 63. 



peopie who pra.se ano pr ay 


r Keen offered (Jonah 2:1). But above all they nrav^ l 
cVC . intention, “a house of nravrr" \y u 1 c ,cm pk 


by God’s intention, a house of prayer*. We know „ jUo „ f P ' C 
* ' of sacrifice. But it is a remarkable fact that on the great occa ?*' 
£ pUC bv Solomon, no. a word is said about sacrifices in Solomon s S l! 

sacrifices were offered), but a great deal is said about privet 

* *£ Solomon’s prayer a. the ded,canon of the temple is a ptaye, about prayer' 
'* ' 2CS a variety of situations m whtch Israel would particularly pr , y , 0 

ffe^ple, or “toward” it-situations in which Solomon then asks God h< ^ 
i-' 1 ' rtheir prayers (1 Kings 8:22 - 53). ^od to hear 

<S C en. * saW in Ch “ Pter ,®’ f° IOm ° n CX<Cnds ,hc fo£us of hi, ptaye, ,o 

0ther na,i0nS ■ , cT T' ' hC ,Cmp ' C '° P^- A s we said 

letusalem was a cosmopolitan city, full of foreigners for all kinds of reasons 
(they decide to bring their requests to YHWH the God of l, r «l> 

0 .p' o whatever the foreigners ask of you," prays Solomon-asking God to do 
‘ j, n ers what God had never promised in such terms to do for Israel I, is a 
fo ' rkable prayer for God to hear and answer the prayers of the nations, and the 
** Solomon suggests to support the request goes right to Gods missional heat. 
T L all rhe peoples of the earth may know your name and fear you. as do your 

* peopfe Israel” (1 Kings 8:43). Here is the Abrahamic commission translated 
°* missional prayer. Solomon pray sfor the nations, that they will pray to YHWH 
jS and prays to God that he will answer them, for his own name's sake. This is 
anyone of the most missional moments in the Old Tcstament-at least until we 

*omc to this next one. 

|„ Jeremiah 29, Jeremiah is not praying but writing a letter in which he urges 
Other people to pray. In fact, he is writing to Israelites who are in one of the situa- 
, ions described by Solomon in his prayer-“When they sin against you-for there is 
no one who does not sin-and you become angry with them and give them over to 
their enemies, who take them captive to their own lands, far away or near” (1 Kings 
g:46). Yes, Israel is in exile in Babylon. And they doubtless are praying to God in 
desperation for themselves and for some hope of future return. But that is not what 
Jeremiah tells them to pray for. Amazingly he instructs them to pray for Babylon'. 
Pray for their enemies! Seek their Salom. 

Jeremiah 29:7 provides chapter and verse (except they didn’t have them at the 
lime!) for the teaching of Jesus: “Love your enemies, do good to those who hate you, 
bless those who curse you, pray for those who mistreat you (Luke 6:27-28; italics 
added). 

As we saw in chapter 13, this instruction of Jeremiah is part of a strong biblical 
tradition that the people of God exist in the world to bring the blessing of God, 
the presence of God, the power of God, into the public arena-even in the heart of 
enemy territory. Prayer is one powerful means of doing that. 

Solomon, then, prays that foreigners will pray to God for themselves while Jer- 
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p That's missional pay*- 

o /or as Subversion of the Idolatry of th e m 
Pr , a/ hink as I said before, that Daniel heard that letter f rom j Qf| 0 n ,. 
I like to th ^ wavc 0 f exiles (for he and his youne friend. \ m '»h ^ 


" aS ^ ‘of^iW. And I like to think that he took it seHousIvfj^ ^o,,^ 

n his habit of thtice-daily prayer. I find such a conjee, ^ £ 
fof nabeevplanation for his apparent affection for Nebuchadn * **» ^ 
Gods judgntent.Dan, 4= seech. 13). 

However, there is an even wronger element to the prayer of Daniel in D 

the idolatrous hubns of the king. You recall that D ar i ° anicl 6 


It circumvents 


ciiLun*• — — • . | —^riijt . . 

d,e flatten’ of those in his government who simply wanted to get D ' gl, | V, "gi« 
[hc wa v so that his diligence and integrity would not block their own corn ^ * 
tions passed a decree that for a month everybody in his kingdom should D P ‘ ***■ 
go d other than himself. It was an absurd decree, when you think about ITp> 
claimed deity for the king himself-always a dangerous project as w e havet* 
since Pharaoh tried it in Egypt. no »" 

But second, it is symptomatic of a diluted view of what it means to be “ qj 
if any other gods that happened to be around in the multiethnic religio* p , 
iry of the Persian empire would politely have a moratorium on their ow n p 
answering credentials for a few weeks and allow all requests to be diverted to^ 
upstart human king and wannabe god. Yet, for all its absurdity, it i s typic*] J. 
arrogance of state power. States like to posture as the sole source of all benefit 1 
their citizens and to demand in return ultimate loyalty. We may not quite deify our 
kings or presidents, but we easily turn patriotism into a creed and alleged lack 0 f it 
into a heresy. 

But what did Daniel do, faced with this demand to acknowledge no god but the 
king he was otherwise serving so efficiently? He subverted it. He went on praying 
to the one whom he knew- to be the only living God. Whether he knew it would 
get him into trouble or not, he made no effort to conceal it (Dan. 6:10; all he had 
to do, after all, was close his windows!). 

For Darius was not God. The Persian empire was not God. Only YHWH wai 
God, and the act of prayer was an act that relativized and subverted all human 
political authority. 

Prayer is to say, There is a higher throne.” Prayer appeals to a higher authority 
Prayer is, in short, a political act. It affirms that all human political power is sub¬ 
ordinate not ultimate, relative not absolute-to be obeyed so long as it is consistent 
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living God (as it had clearly been so far for [y. ni , 
j, presumes to command what God prohibit, o, to pr^'.bb 


Ji^^ nds 

S* C#d ^DamC is mirrored in the response of the ea,l icsI fo„ 
Vtr even called “Christians-) when faced with -he 

film _ 


|,sus ‘""cities to stop speaking about Jesus. They turn to pr^LdTnT^ 

i* X toM* ^.tm ‘ h J ° fG °d «« heaven and earth JZr 

1*ZZ*i** "ZZ V Pray n ” S '° d,S °^ -c in order 

' IrsuslActs 4:23-dU- 

<ain'i^ 0nalprayertO °- 

r an d the Work of Mission 

Pf l y !, turn to the New Testament, we find prayer as the saturating medium of 
Mission ofJ«us. of the church tn Acts, and of Paul's instructions to the churches 
,bc ,n his own missionary work. 

in rclatio" t° nl 


r things confirm and illustrate the incarnate humanity of the Son of God in the 
Ft ln ofJ« us of Nazareth than his life of prayer. "I and the Father arc one" he 
2 say, and yet that did not dissolve the reality of his human dependence on his 
father and the need for prayer. 

His earthly mission began at his baptism, and it was while he was praying that 
^ wonderfully Trinitarian moment of affirmation of his 
identity' occurred (Luke 3:21). If he was fasting in the wil- 
dtfness at the time of his struggle and testing there, it is 
certain that he was also praying. The pressure of his healing 
ministry did not drive out his times of prayer (Mark 1:35). 

TV choice of twelve disciples for their mission was made 
after a night of prayer (Luke 6:12-14). Their early mission¬ 
arytraining was carried out with Jesus engaged in spiritual 
warfare on their behalf (Luke 10:17-21). Peters faith sur¬ 
vived the collapse of his courage because Jesus prayed for 
him so that his mission could continue beyond his repentance (Luke 22:31 -32). His 
last evening with the disciples before his death included prayer for them and for the 
church’s ongoing mission to the world (John 17). Gethsemane was above all else an 
agony of prayer. Not even the cruelty of crucifixion could stop him praying. 

And of course, Jesus taught his disciples to pray. But although it would be 
instructive to work through the Lord s Prayer as a fundamentally missional prayer, 
we can take note here of what my colleague Hugh Palmer 17 calls, “The other Lord’s 


Why is prayer so critical for mission? 
[Colossians 4.2-4] prov.des the answer 
In prayer we lift the work of the gospel 
above mere circumstances and into the 
hands of the One who governs every- 
thing .. [the One who can provide] an 
open door , even though the current 
messenger is locked up "in chains* 

John Dickson 16 


16. Die bon, The Best Kept Secret, 73. 


17. Rector of All Souls Church, Langham Place, London. 
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text and content. "X. 

. .X, crowds, he had compassion on them, because thev 
When he sa»^ witho ur a shepherd. Then he said to his dij",^'’"-* 

r d plentiful but the svorkers are few. Ask the Lord of the ha*X X 
roXf-kcn into his harvest field." (Mat,. 9:36-38, * ^ 

Why, asks Hugh Palmer, do sve use the “Out Father” prayer So 
Christian liturgy, and this "other Lord s Prayer so spasmodical, y ? i, 

have been the store- of Christian m.sston tfrAts prayer had become rh c 
memorized and repeated (and meant) dawn through the centuries? Of Co £* X 
dangerous prayer to pray. It tends to become self-answer.ng as the discip^' 

For if the,- did do as Jesus told them, the very next dung that happ cns P S V 
become the answer to their own prayer as Jesus sends them ou, (Ma„. X 


Acfs 


It would consume more space than we can afford to list all the instances of Pr 
the book of Acts, but it would make an instructive personal study to go thro Uf T? 
book raking note of even' occasion-noting especially how closely pra y cr is f ' hc 
up with the mission of the church. A few examples give the flavour. ' Und 

Even before Pentecost, having been told by the risen Christ that they Wcrc 
be his witnesses to the ends of the earth, the first response of the disciple 10 
gather for prayer (Acts 1:12-14). Prayer was a fundamental ingredient of the gro * 
ing number of believers (2:42). It was their response to opposition and persecution 
(4:23-31; 12:12), their first act in situations of new evangelism (8:14-15). It was in 
the context of worship, prayer and fasting that the church at Antioch was led by the 
Holy Spirit to initiate the first intentionally centrifugal Gentile mission ( 13 : 1 - 3 ) 
Prayer was the first evangelistic action on the soil of Europe (16:13), and a miracu¬ 
lously effective one when combined with late night singing (13:25). 


Paul 

Paul had unbounded faith in the power of God and in the power of the gospel. Bur 
he also knew the power of prayer. And he knew that all three mysteriously worked 
together in the accomplishment of God’s mission. His own personal survival depended 
on God’s del iterance-“helped”, as he put it, by the prayers of others. We all know 
what it is to ask others to pray for us in times of trouble or danger, but for Paul it was 
particularly focused on his desire to be delivered in order that he could carry on his 
missionary'task of proclaiming the gospel (2 Cor. 1:9—11; Phil. 1:19-26). 

Even his prayers for deliverance were connected to asking the churches to pray for 
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rhjf h aS ^ rhat for Paul, mission and prayer were both -.1 l ^ V,CW 

% > sss ww l 

^ rondency « » compartmentalize the various tasks entrusted by God the 
°h as a whole, and to label some of them as “mission" and give other names 

. and then to assign specal prayer to one or the other. Bu, this does no, 
othe' 1 " -p c stament realities: 


y$c ha'* 


tcn ded to think of mission as a discrete project (or as discrete projects) 
Itural kind, with the result that special prayer for this liable 


, n of 2 cross-cultural Kina, w.tn me resu.t that specal prayer for this isolablc 
f uon is called for. But apart from the special calling on his own life as an apostle 
Xed as the apostle to the Gentiles), Paul sees mission in holistic, even cosmic 
ms The glory of God, the reign of Christ, the declaration of the mystery of 
“L gospel- the conversion of men and women, the growth and edification of the 
hurch the defeat of cosmic powers, the pursuit of holiness, the passion for godly 
Hlowship and unity in the church, the unification of Jews and Gentiles, doing 
ood to all, but especially to fellow believers-these are all woven into a seamless 
f ir ment. All the elements are held together by a vision in which God is at the centre 
!nJ Jesus Christ effects the changes for his glory and his people s good. This means 
[Jut thanksgiving and intercessory prayer, though sweeping in the range of topics 
touched, are held together by a unified, God-centred, vision. Our more piecemeal 
approach looks for certain kinds of links which for thc apostle are embedded in a 

comprehensive vision. 19 

That is a fine statement of some key elements of the holistic mission of God’s 
people that I have been arguing for throughout this book, following the contours of 
the Bibles story line. Prayer accompanies the whole Bible story-from the prayer of 
Abraham for Sodom in Genesis to the prayers of the saints and martyrs in Revelation. 

Prayer os Spiritual Warfare 

Prayer accompanies the Bible story precisely because it is the story of war-the great 
battle throughout history in which God relentlessly drives back the forces of evil 
and darkness, decisively defeated them at the cross of Christ, and will utterly elimi- 


18. A finely argued refutation of the view that Paul did not par¬ 
ticularly expect his churches to engage in evangelism (from the 
Aonage of explicit instructions to do so) is provided by Peter T. 
O’Brien, Gospel and Mission in the Writings of Paul (Grand Rapids: 
kfo, 1993: Carlisle: Paternoster, 1995). 


19. D. A. Carson, “Paul’s Mission and Prayer." in The Gospel 
to the Nations: Perspectives on Paul’s Mission, Peter Bold and Mark 
Thompson, eds. (Downers Grove: IVP, and Leicester: Apoiloi. 
2000), 175-84 (esp. 182). 
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. nf the srorv. This is a war whose our^ 

•>' ' h ! di !!!!,™Godn«s’ ° (God - God wil1 have thc v «ctorv ° ** ^ s U r , 


them 


guaranteed by the very 

l „ rruciol place in ihe mis- 
God hos opined praye-^ ' , , 0 mat e elect -o 

Sion ol the church The |he vict0 ,y belongs to the 


victory 

Prayer is par,ici pation 
mate victory and i n the ' 
leads to it. For this i s 


oil ,he pornciponts jo of bnngjng groC e to 

lS God s appointee —. 

fo himself. 


m this war 

lotd. - Cad 5 ° PP °Z is' Why the missionory enter 

US ond glory h "" self -' „ chie , e „d o(God is to glorify 
prise odvonces by prayer ”” |fiumph of h is mission- 

God He will do this ml 9 hjm He wi || secure this 

ary purpose that ’^'^vTorfore and becoming the main 
triumph by entering ml ^ engogen , e nt plain to all 

combatant And he wi . prayer shows that 

the participants through p«VK because p y 

•he power ,s from the lord. |he battlefield 

Prayer is the wollue^h® ^JgWordJl is not 0 domestic 

rr^'^rr^. 

Wl*n i, moves by human management, it magnifies man. 

John Piper** 

Spiritual warfare is not about naming territorial spirits, claim¬ 
ing ihe ground or binding demons. If is all about the gospel. 

If is io live a gospel life, to preserve gospel unity and to pro¬ 
claim gospel truth. If is to do this in the face of a hostile world, 
a deceptive enemy and our own sinful natures. And it is to 
proy to a sovereign God for gospel opportunities. Advance 
comes through godliness, unity, proclamation and prayer. 

Timothy Chester, on Ephesians 6 2 ’ 


God, and the mission ofr ^ 




- " issron of God .of 
is to be coworkers with p s fcopL 
field that is Gods world t^ '* ify 


de is the Lords then tho b »<- 
involved in the battle need h ° * 
constant intimate co m 
with their commander. Th' n,Catio n 
even in the ministry of J Cs * ** c,c *r 
from beginning to end invoul^^ 
bat with the evil one and his T ^ 
minions. And prayer Was hi^ 0 ^ 
effective weapon - ours, too ** m ° St 

So it is not surprising th en th 

follows his instructions about 
on the armour of the Lord for $ P - lng 
warfare in Ephesians 6 with imm!^ 
reference to prayer. In fact, Ephesi 


6 : 10-20 is one of those amazing sing L 
sentences of Paul, which begins w,*h 
the reminder that “our struggle is not 
against flesh and blood, but against 
the rulers, against the authorities, 
against the powers of this dark world 
and against the spiritual forces of evil 
in the heavenly realms”, but then docs 
not stop its list of instructions for com¬ 
bat readiness until we are told to “pray 
in the Spirit on all occasions with all kinds of prayers and requests. With this in 
mind, be alert and always keep on praying for all the Lord’s people.” 

Prayer is as much part of our armour and weaponry as truth, righteousness, 
faith and salvation. And such prayer is essentially missional, for it accompanies thc 
battle for the gospel. Peter O’Brien, indeed, refers to this great climax of Ephesians 
as “The Pauline Great Commission”: 


20 Piper. 1st the Satton, Be Glad, 57. 59. 67 (his italics), 

21. Timothy Chester. 77* Message of foyer (The Bible Speaks 
Tod»> Leicester. I VP, and Downers Grove. IL-1 VP, 2003), 231 


may be vastly different from Paul s; our , ■ , 

f 7 ~ t::* 

lU"" 1 . .. .hr aoosilc. we have the same iniunctinn l.u ... 


' 1U ' n i.i« vary f . ' T are involv ' d in <he sam, 

" ‘ hC 1P ° S "' IT f MmC ,n,UnC,i °" Uid “I-" « » «a„d 

"TJ! ( “ “Specially the essential ,p lri . 

lin«- * 0 f prayer)- and <hc same defens,ve and offensive pos.ures adop, We 
m jl *7 ,emp»bon and » dcvo.e our hves energetically ,o spreading rhe gospel 
10 7nOt op-ional extra. They are musrs and .his is why rhe aposrle s woVd, 

rhcX 'haring the g°*P d cfe,IV ' l) ' ,hc P° w ' r of th ' Spiri, wherever we find 
,boo f sha styled “The Pauline Great Commission ". 22 
-eh«"’ a) ' t * 


5^ . prayer- two of the most fundamental activities of thc people of God 
rt> ise i " L which they ate most identified, and two things through which they 
!»*' , h eir mission as God s people - whatever other activities such mission may 
d&f ' , e as we have seen all through this book. In this chapter we have observed 
>h° ‘ 7 „f biblical theology that praise is what we were created for and redeemed 
““ j k is our missional task to share in God's will that all peoples and all creation 
l °' Td come to praise and worship him. to find their greatest joy in glorifying him. 
> uI rhor nraver weaves its wav throuph rhe whnl.. R:ki„_ . 


,vc have seen that prayer weaves its way through the whole Bible as a mark of 
* op le, undergirding their mission, and in some circumstances even consti- 
^tin^ a dimension of their mission. 

tU Samuel Balentine has a fine conclusion to his survey of the biblical theology of 
vcr in the Old Testament. He argues that the role of the church, as a “house of 
^ver” that has inherited one of the prime functions of the temple, is “to keep the 
community and the world in God” and “to keep God in the community and thc 
lorld". If our mission is indeed to share in the mission of the God who so loved the 
wdd that he gave his own Son to save it and ultimately to dwell again within it, 
then this is a challenging way to express the purpose of prayer. Balentine’s closing 
»t>rds to the church are a fitting challenge with which to finish this chapter too: 

What if we do not exercise our God-given responsibility as a community of faith? 
What if we do not pray to keep ourselves and our world in God? What if we do 
not pray and fight to keep God in the world? I submit that if we do not, either the 
church will become a den of robbers where thieves congregate to count their loot 
and hide out from God, or it will become a shining, splendid edifice, pointing to 
the heavens but counting for nothing on earth. In either case, God is anguished and 
the world is impoverished. 

I was ready to respond, but no one asked, 
ready to be found, but no one sought me. 


22.0 Brien, Gospel and Mission, 125. 


23. Balcmine, Prayer in the Hebrew Bible . 295. 
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relevant questions 

, What changes ,of understanding and of practice) 

make in your personal prayer life? 


tight rcadi 


n 6 thi s 


'ha. 


2 How hasyour'understanding of "missional prayer” expanded bey ond 

ne it as ‘praying for missionar.es (vital though that i s )? nd tcg, f<j 

a Are churches making a false dichotomy when they think of “ d „. 

ship' and "doing mission'? Without transforming all our public w 0r '? 8 *»-• 
“seeker-sensitive’ mode, how should we strengthen the missional 
of our church's public worship (again, both in the way 

the way we do it)? 
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PART THREE 


REFLECTING ON 
RELEVANCE 
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cH APTER 15 

THE journey 

SO FAR AND THE 
JOURNEY AHEAD 


S o what? 

At the end of any journey through biblical texts we have to ask that ques- 
lion-especially when we are engaged in biblical theology for life (though one won¬ 
ders what other kind of biblical theology is worth engaging in). So in this final 
chapter we try to gather up some of the threads of part 2. 

We have been asking throughout this book, “What are God’s people on earth 
for? What does the Bible tell us about what God expects from his people? For what 
purpose or mission do they exist? What have we discovered in answer to those 
questions? 


OUR JOURNEY THROUGH THE BIBLE 

We have seen that we have a mission that is as broad as the earth, for which we 
are commanded to care (ch. 3), and as extensive as all the nations, for whom we 
are to be the agents of God’s blessing (ch. 4). We have seen that God’s longing to 
fulfill his promise to Abraham that all nations should indeed be blessed is bound 
up with the people of Abraham (which now includes all those in Christ) living in 
God’s way in righteousness and justice (ch. 5). We are redeemed and called to live 
redemptively in the world in ways that mirror the comprehensiveness of God’s own 
act of redemption (ch. 6). We represent God to the world and are intended to be 
those who attract the world to God by the quality of transformed lives (chs. 7-8). 
For all these dimensions of our calling there is a radically ethical dimension to our 
mission. We are to live our mission. As I say so often, there is no biblical mission 
without biblical ethics. 

We then went on to see that our mission demands a fundamental loyalty to the 
truth of the one living God, whom we have come to know through his great histori¬ 
cal acts of revelation and salvation, climactically in Christ (ch. 9). We are to know 
and tell what we have seen and heard of what God has done. Therefore the heart 
of our message, the word that we are to declare alongside the way that we live, is 
fundamentally a matter of bearing witness to the living God in Christ (ch. 10). We 
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£ Sending and being sent are fundamental dimensions of 
Ich 12). But the church that is sent into the world i. • 

11 «ia. f-.»"« •*“.a. H* .i" 

^hGod has placed them, and the vast majority of ,h cm 
living in the great marketplace of human social and economic in,^"* 1 c >t n 
« must see out mission as something that happens in and for tha , *>. Aiy 
it is the place of Gods creation (though desperately fallen) and ' 

redemption in the new creation (ch. 13). 

Finally, we saw that the church has a more fundamental reason f 
reason that will last into all eternity beyond the redemption of OUr f a |,° r 
rhat is to live for the worship and praise and glory of God and to brirT 
a || nations to the same goal. For our greatest human fulf.l| meni i$ 
being glorified in and through our enjoyment of him. Praise and pra * ‘ n 
arc not merely surrounding background music for the real missionaj^’^ 
and prayer arc themselves missional actions and must be integral t0 aJ , ^ 
Gods mission requires of us (ch. 14). a «he ^ 

All of these aspects of our answer to the fundamental question about th 
of God s people drove us backward and forward within the Bible, scc\n ***** 
again the strong connections between Old and New Testament texts 
Therefore, right at the outset we emphasized how important it is f or God’ 1 ^ 
to know their own story', or rather to know' God’s story in u'hich they arc cju^ 
participate-the great biblical narrative from creation to new creation (ch 2) * 

So perhaps the first “reflection on relevance” that is called for is to sav th • 
as we suggested in chapter 1, mission has to do with the whole church taki l 
whole gospel to the whole world, that means using the whole Bible. It simply wii] 
not do to quote a verse or two from favourite “missionary” bits of the Bible and call 
that a “biblical theology of mission”. 

I am sure that there is a lot more that could have been included in this boot 
bv way of exploration of biblical texts and themes relevant to the mission of God’s 
people. We have not, for example, been able to include discussion of the relevance of 
the Wisdom Literature, though it has much to teach us about living in Gods world. 
We have had to be selective. 

Bur at least we began in Genesis w'ith God ’s purpose for us as the inhabitants of 
his creation, and we ended in Revelation w'ith the vision of God s redeemed people 
joining in the praise and worship of every' creature in God’s new creation. We hive 
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st 0 f the spectacular scenery of the Bible on the way-Abra- 
a gif")’* c •xodus and Sinai; the kings, prophets and psalmists of Israel; the 
l ^ C . M° sCS ’ l * lC sur rcction of Jesus; the church in Acts; the letters of Paul and of 
^jeath j C | 0 | 1IV and the book of Revelation. And in all of it we found rich 
* er. J afTlCS * biblical theology for life in relation to the mission of God’s people. 
^ r ishn lC,lt ° ‘ umcn( of my earlier book, The Mission of God , was that we need 
n |f the b ,SIL j p.^j c j n a || j ts p ar ts comprehensively to discern and describe God’s 
3 read t ^ c ^ 14 p coS mic redemption, then the argument of this book, The Mission 
^at m» sS ‘° n [ | ial wc likewise need to read the whole Bible comprehensively 
\f0^ s ^^jjescribe what the implications are for us, the people whom God has 
rodis^ 11 ‘ in iuJ redeemed, shaped and sent into the world in the name of 

, oVC d. ‘ hoscn ’ CJ 

Chris 1 - C ould carry its own freight of reflections on the relevance of the 

Every i n j t . But I will gather our final reflections around the same 

biblical -ork as in chapter 1. For the mission of God’s people is carried on in 
triple franicsv ccmrcs on t hc gospel of God; and it lays a demanding privilege 

a nd f° r thc u ’ oria ' 

..nth echxrcb- 


-rug WORLD 

cro us places in our survey we have considered the world in which our mis- 
^ nU kes place. Two areas call for more determined application from us. 

Serving Creation 

I chapter 3 we laid the foundation for a biblical theology of creation and our 
responsibility within in it. But does that amount to a biblical theology of mission 
in relation to creation? I believe it does. Let’s first recall the distinction we made 
in chapter 1 between mission and missions. I would certainly argue that, for all 
Christians, ecologically responsible behaviour is right and good as part of Christian 
discipleship to the Lord of the earth. In that sense it is part of our “mission” in the 
widest sense. 

But I would go further and argue that God calls some Christians to ecologi¬ 
cal “missions” as their primary field of ministry in God’s world. Just as medicine, 
education, community development, and many other forms of service are viewed as 
God’s calling on different people, which they can put at his disposal as intention¬ 
ally missional, so there are many ecological functions that Christians can take up 
as their specific missional calling-scientific research, habitat conservation, politi¬ 
cal advocacy, etc. The work of A Rocha International has been a pioneering and 
prophetic initiative in this. 1 


I. See www.irQcha.org . 













In The Mission of God \ set out some reasons why I b c Ij CVc , 
regard such callings to specific tasks of creation care as a m 
vocations. In order to press the case for the relevance of this j 
Sion of God's people. I quote selectively from that book here. *'"•< 

Creation Core Is an Urgent Issue in Today's World 
Does this need to be repeated? Only a willful blindness w ors 
ostrich's head in the sand can ignore the facts of environment I, a "y p. 
accelerating pace. The list is depressingly long: 

• the pollution of the air. the sea, rivers, lakes and great 

• the destruction of rainforests and many other habitats^ U ' f ' rs 

effect on dependent life forms ’ v ' l 'h t |, e , Crrjb ^ 

• desertification and soil loss 

• the loss of species-of animals, plants, birds and insects- 
reduction of essential biodiversity on a planet that depend^ ^ He 

• the hunting of some species to extinction ° n ** 

• the depletion of the ozone layer 


the increase of “greenhouse gases” and consequent global 


w armi 


n 8 


All this is a vast and interrelated impending catastrophe of I 0ss 
affecting the whole planet and all its human and nonhuman inh^ 
unconcerned about it is to be either desperately ignorant or irresponsibi^ T ° ** 

In the past, Christians have instinctively been concerned about r' * Ca,l<>Uv 
issues in every generation, and they rightly included them in their ov^h? 1 ^ 
of mission calling and practice. These have included the evils of disease^ 
slavery and many other forms of brutality and exploitation. Christians 1^°^’ 
up the cause of widows, orphans, refugees, prisoners, the insane, the hu ^ ^ 

most recently, have swelled the numbers of those committed to “mat; ^ 
,. * naK,n 8 po\’crn. 

history . 

Faced now with the horrific facts of the suffering of the earth itself, Wc 
surely ask how God himself responds to such abuse of his creation and seek toal 
our mission objectives to include what matters to him. If, as Jesus tells us, God cares 
about his creation to the level of knowing when a sparrow falls to earth, what kind 
of care is required of us by the level of our own knowledge? Granted Jesus made that 
point in order to compare it with the even greater care God has for his own children. 
But it would be an utter distortion of Scripture to argue that because God cares for 
us more than for the sparrows, we need not care for sparrows at all , or that because 
we are of greater value than they are, they have no value at all. 

However, our care for creation should not be merely a negative, prudential or 
preventive reaction to a growing problem. There is a much more positive reason 
for it. 


THE JOURNEY SO FAR AND THE JOURNEY AnfAD 


Care Flows from love for the 
Cr e ° t,on on d Obedience to His Command 


O e ° 


your God is the first and greatest commandment. Now in hum.it. 


.- in inirtijo 

\P * thC t0 | 0 ve someone means that you care for what belongs to them To crash 
^pcficH p ro pcrty is incompatible with any claim to love that other person 
s0<tlCOnC seen how emphatically the Bible affirms that the earth is God s property. 
s p CC jf)cally» that it belongs to Christ, who made it, redeemed it and is 
To take good care of the earth, for Christ’s sake, is surely a fundamental 
heir to 0 f t he calling on all God s people to love him. It seems inexplicable to me 

jjnre nSl ^ so me Christians who claim to love and worship God, to he disciples 
t },at the ^ have no concern for the earth that bears his stamp of ow nership 
ofJ cS *^ no£ ca re about the abuse of the earth and indeed, by their wasteful and 
' r ** y n ° ump rive lifestyles, they contribute to it. 

v° u l° vc me ’ k ee P commanc * ments ” (John 14:15), said Jesus, echoing 
often did the practical ethical devotion of Deuteronomy. And the Lord's 
** ^ ndments begin with the fundamental creation mandate to care for the earth 
c ° n ^ 1 to t hat command is as much part of our human mission and duty as 
L f t he other duties and responsibilities built into creation-such as the task of 
'1r the earth, engaging in the rhythm of productive work and rest, and marriage. 

' Being Christian does not release us from being human. Nor docs a distinctively 
Christian mission negate our human mission, for God holds us accountable as 
m uch for our humanity as for our Christianity. As Christian human beings, there¬ 
fore we are doubly bound to see active care for creation as a fundamental part of 
w hat it means to love and obey God. 


Creation Care Tests Our Motivation for Mission 

Our ultimate starting point and finishing point in our biblical theology of mission 
must be the mission of God himself. What is “the whole counsel of God”? What is the 
overarching mission to which God has committed himself and the whole outworking 
of history? It is not only the salvation of human beings, but also the redemption of 
the whole creation. God is in the business of establishing a new creation through the 
transformation and renewal of creation in a manner analogous to the resurrection of 
his Son, and as a habitation for the resurrection bodies of his redeemed people. 

Holistic mission, then, is not truly holistic if it includes only human beings (even 
if it includes them holistically!) and excludes the rest of the creation for whose rec¬ 
onciliation Christ shed his blood (Col. 1:20). Those Christians who have responded 
to God’s call to serve him through serving his nonhuman creatures in ecological 
projects are engaged in a specialized form of mission that has its rightful place 
within the broad framework of all that God’s mission has as its goal. Their motiva¬ 
tion flows from an awareness of God’s own heart for his creation and a desire to 
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We mus. exercise compass.on because to care tor Gods cre ation . 
unselfish form oflovc. exercised tor rhe sake of creatures tha, <J ' s * 
you. I, is a form of truly biblical and godly altruism. I n this ' h,l >k 

. _l_I__ yf - nesr Anl., — *L 

samc 


you. 1 . is a fonts of truly b.bhca. ana goaty a.tru.sm, I n this te s Z 
same quality in the love of God - no, only in the sense that God \ 0 ?\" *£> 
in spite of our unlovable enmity toward him. but also i n thc w ' cs 
Lord has compassion / is loving toward all tha, hr has -We" ( p s * t(lj N 
translation and italics). ' 5 =9, i 3 4, 

Again. Jesus used God s loving care for birds and adornment of ^ 

ers as a model for his even greater love for his human childrenV^^dfL 
such minute compassion for his nonhuman creation, how much m ' J ° d ^"t v 
who wish to emulate him? 1 have been particularly moved in wit '° r ' sho «ld 
sionate care that is unselfconsciously practised by A Rocha staff as th" 8 *"^ 
bird in their ringing programme. It is a warm, caring, and in my opi ■ 
Christlike attitude towards these tiny specimens of Gods creation ° n 
We must exercise justice, because environmental action is a form (a 
weak against the strong, thc defenceless against the powerful, the vioUtejS^ 
attacker, the voiceless against thc stridency of thc greedy. These too^ *&***** 
the character of God as expressed in his exercise of justice. Psalm 145 
provision for all his creatures in its definition of his nghtrousnrss as wd] ^ 
(Ps. 145:13-17). In fact, it places Gods care for creation in precise ^ ^ 
liberating and vindicating acts of justice for his people-thus bringing th c 
and redemptive traditions of thc Old Testament together in beautiful harm^ 0 ^ 
So it is not surprising, then, that when the Old Testament comes to dcT 
marks of a righteous person, it docs not stop at a practical concern for poor 
needy humans (though that is, of course, thc dominant note). It is true thai ‘d* 
righteous care about justice for the poor” (Prov. 29:7). But thc sage also makes d* 
warmhearted observation that “the righteous care for thc needs of their annuls 
(12:10). Biblical mission is as holistic as biblical righteousness . 2 

Serving Society 

Wc have seen the strong biblical evidence for Gods interest in human society t 
every level-political, economic, legal, familial, and the like. In chapter 4 we nod 

2 Vr^bi I’kr Munon of t,oJ wlciiiom from 412-20 


THE JOURNEY SO FAR AND THE JOURNEY AHEAD 


con^P 1 of *‘blessing the nations is broad, since the biblical understanding 
^“ he C isricb and diverse. 

can count thc number of ways that Christians can be a blessing to the 
^ ^ And what difference would it make to every Christian’s sense of intimate 
jpyolvement in the mission of God s people if they could see every day of 
l*f s0r,J ^ and involvement in society as an opportunity to “be a blessing”, to 
ofd' na ^ %vC |f a re of the city” where God has placed them? What damage have wc 
1 t | ie mission of God by restricting mission to paid professional ministers and 
d° nCtt i( .| cS > i t seems to me that the gospel that should be shared on our lips will 
nl ' SS ° abundant and more effective if it flows from a life that is resonating with 
1* nK | jessing in all the ordinariness of everyday Christian living in the midst of 

d*i n chapter 13 especially we saw that God clearly expects his people to be 
cd in the public arena, the marketplace of the world. If this too is part of our 
cn ^ . mission as God’s people, the church needs to take it more seriously, in at 
^ practical and relevant ways. 


The Prophetic Task 

are called to the role of the prophet, not just of the chaplain. That is, the 
•hurch’s role is not simply to put a veneer of uncritical blessing on whatever social 
or economic (or military) enterprises take place in the public arena. That was one 
0 f the massive distortions that Christendom generated. 

The people of God are called to maintain a critical distance and to speak on 
behalf of the independent Divine Auditor. This does not mean we adopt a posture 
of elevated superiority, for we know our own sinfulness. But it does mean we must 
offer thc voice of evaluation, of critique or approval, according to the standards we 
learn in God’s own revelation. We are to renounce evil and hold fast to what is good; 
that calls for minds and hearts attuned to recognize the difference. 

The church collectively can still perform this prophetic function in the public 
square, though it will also always suffer for doing so —sometimes from the coopted 
chaplains of thc marketplace themselves. We need to recover the voice of biblical 
engagement with all that goes on around us and the courage needed to go with it. 
Wherever Christians enter professions that do give them public voice—in politics, 
journalism, broadcasting and other media—they need to be supported and encour¬ 
aged by thc church to understand the front-line missional nature of their calling. 


The Pastoral Task 

It is also the function of the church to support those who live their lives daily as saints 
in the marketplace. Paul tells us that God has given to his church pastors and teachers 
to equip thc saints for works of service (Eph. 4:12). I believe that “works of service” 
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CHAPTER 15 



This church sends out 1.500 ".ss.onor- 
,es every week Some of rhem ore even 
serving overseas. Hugf) Mme , 

Rector of All Souls Church, 
longhorn Place. London 


here does not just mean Christian activity (i.e., church-based m 
but all and any form of service within society as a whole, inc , '"""V o, 

This turns right upside down one ot the commonest misc on «•* c(l ‘X 

permeates the chureh and cripples its effectiveness. Believe it or tfoH 

the church to support the clerev R T’ G °d <J £ ^l Vt 
and teachers to the church in order,"' G °d 

People don't go to church on S," ? Ui P "he^ N,' 
pastors in their ministry. The P ls " ■ s to SlI 
Sunday to support the people i n 2'rT 8 ° Cs ch'’’'S 
ministry, the ministry that really c " m ‘ nis <ry 
side the walls of the church, in the^'' 


light in the marketplace. 




"°Hd, be; ”• V 

c, n P t , V 


fvery church should have a prominent notice over the 
people use to leave the church, “You are now enrprin. .l ,ns,<Je 




The challenge to those of us who are pastors (and those 




d Oo r 


therefore, is: 


who 


tr ain 


Past, 


° r sj 


• Are we mobilizing, training and supporting our people f 0r 
(only) by sending some overseas as “missionaries”, but see/ m,Ssi ° n 'not 
church as engaged in mission in the world every working^ 8 ^ W,l0,c 

• Arc we helping ordinary working Christians to understandHh 0 ^* 1 ^ 

live and work in. or just dangling before them the prospect V S 
when they die? a ttc r wor|<j 

• Are we teaching our people what the Bible teaches about resn 

citizenship? ns ' ^ 

• Are we encouraging believers to “seek the welfare of the citv” >k 

put them? ' CrcGod ^ 

• Are we building a biblical worldview for sustaining Christian ethical 
witness? 

• Are we helping working Christians to wrestle with the ethical issues th 
face in the workplace, encouraging faithfulness, integrity, courage and ^ 
perseverance? 

• Are we caring sympathetically for those who get bruised and crushed in 
their daily conflict with a hostile world, if that is what they face in their 
work? 


In order to exercise such supportive ministry, we ourselves, who are pastors and 
teachers in the church, need to know the problems and temptations our people face 
in the world. We need to keep up-to-date with the realities of the marketplace and 
not live in an isolated spiritual bubble of only religious activity. 

We also need to keep abreast of developments in missional understanding and 
practice such as is represented by the growing movement that goes under the gen- 
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me JwUKfNt T rAK AND I Mt i 


a 5 ° nl<r " r ‘countries otherwise closed 
cces* ro 


i*fence 


“Business as Mission”. This is the recognition that “tent-making need 
f^nlv a means of self-support for the “real” job of doing evangelism, nor 

“S. P h ° nv COVCr f ° r gCmng I remember w,.h sadness .he ..me I .pate 'toy' 

graduate Christians in Indio - all of them P* 
people. In the context of teaching obout CM ^ 

ics, we were discussing the multiple complex P' ^ from 
ethics and conscience that face Indian Christa* * yuM 
bribery and corruption to exploitation and violence ^ 

if they were able to talk such things over with their pa ^ 
There was hollow laughter 'Our pastors never *a> c 
or preach about such things,' they said Some of them o* 


*rUtian witness. Rather, it is the 
t0 - (i on that engaging in legitimate 
js int rinsically valuable for 
buS,n ^ D f society, for human welfare, 
tbcSa si tive social and spiritual ends. 
^ r° c , a niissional dimension ro con- 

rhCfC p sound business in God’s world 
ductiH? 3 
r . r.od s sake. 


■pHE GOSPEL 

Recovering the Wholeness of the Gospel 

I hof* that one C ^ e e ^ ects b°°k have been to lift up our eyes to sec 

he glorious richness ot the gospel of God. The Bible brings us the most amazing 
j news that speaks to and can transform every area of human life that is touched 
by sin (which means, every area of human life there is). The trouble is that we have 
tended to concentrate on one or another aspect of the biblical good news, to the 
detriment of others. What God has joined together, we have put asunder. Then we 
struggle to articulate how they are “related” when we should never have separated 
them in the first place. 

Let’s remind ourselves of some of the great “wholes” that we have noted in our 
survey. The gospel integrates the following, though sadly we so often tend to polar¬ 
ize them. 


Individual and Cosmic 

We have tended to separate the individual from the cosmic and corporate dimensions 
of the gospel, and then we tend to prioritize the first. That is, we put individual salva¬ 
tion and personal evangelism at the centre of all our efforts (and, of course, personal 
evangelism is an essential part of our commitment). But Paul’s order of the gospel 
message in Ephesians and in Colossians 1:15-26 is creation (all things in heaven and 
earth, created by Christ, sustained by Christ and redeemed by Christ); then, church 
(with Christ as head); and then individual Gentile believers -“and you also”. 



3. See the excellent book by Mark Russell, The Missional Entre¬ 

preneur: Principles and Practices for Business as Mission (Birmingham, 
AL New Hope, 2010). See also the “Business as Mission Manifesto” 
from the Lausanne Movement, available at www.lausannc.org/all- 


documents/manifesto.html, and the Lausanne Occasional Paper 
No. 40, Marketplace Ministry, which can be downloaded at ww-* 
lausanne.org/2004forum/documents.htmi. 














Obt d : 


Believing ond Living 

We have tended to separate believing the gospel f rom li v i ng Q 
then we tend to prioritize the first. That is, we seem to think !k ' h ' e ° s M 
belief of faith separate from the life of faith; that people can be s ' ' h ' ,e On L 
that goes on in their heads without worrying too much about wh„K ^ So '»etl 7 ‘ 
lives. So long as they have prayed the right prayer and believed th ’ >P " U '« 4* 
nothing else ultimately matters, or at least, whatever happens next r ‘ 8h ' O' 
distinct. 

Yet in the Bible, as we have seen repeatedly in this book, f aitK 
are inseparable. Now of course, it is important to stress that we ar ^ 
the work of Christ and through our faith in him, and not by or ° n,y ** 

good works. But the faith by which we are savingly united to Chr^* ° fo<Jr 
demonstrates its existence and authenticity in obedience. Paul actual!^ 
missionary life’s work as bringing about “the obedience of faith Y ^ 
nations” (Rom. 1:5; 15:18; 16:26 ESV). That is a doublet that echoes Ah ^ ^ 
Jesus, Paul and James. You can’t obey God’s Word unless you believe^ 
can’t claim to believe God’s Word unless you are obeying it. Faith u Ut ^ 
is dead. ' ,hWI,h0U -^ 

The bad result of breaking up this “whole” is that all over the world ther 
people who call themselves believers and evangelicals, but whose actual lives ** 
indistinguishable from the culture around them-whether in terms of moral ** 
dards, social and political prejudices and actual behaviour. They are, in the bibliciJ 
sense, a “scandal”-a stumbling block that hinders others from considering the 
claims of Christ. 

Proclamation and Demonstration 

The gospel is good news that needs to be heard and to be seen. It needs words and 
deeds. Message and proof. We have tended to separate these and to prioritize the 
first. We speak most easily of mission as “ preaching the gospel”. But though that is 


the journey so far and the journey ahead 
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d news simply has to be communicated with words), it is not 
, (fbt of how the gospel is communicated. 

t hc ministry of Jesus as both telling the message that God sent 
>‘ rUCS of oczcc-and that, anointed and empowered by the Holy 
' K .hcP** 1 coed" (Acts 10:36-38). 


n d doing good (Acts 
comb' nat ‘ on is 


* •** n combin’ti on is found 
V simC practice: in Romans 15 
PjU I's °* n his wh° le missionary 
V V,S ^ i-s of “what Christ has 

>* .hey God by what I have 
l’**?** the power of signs 

through the power of the 


The Amity Foundation is a Chinese Christian developme-* 
organization. Along with many other Christians they hc-‘- 
been active in relief and reconstruction after the devastating 
earthquake in Sichuan province Pastor Gu Yumei and he f 
husband were among the first to help in their town 

"Many people didn’t know the church before the eo'th 
quake,” says Pastor Gu. When members of the congrego 
tion took part in the relief efforts wherever they were ab*e 
to help, distributing candles, lighters or mosquito repellents 
the church became better known among people in Mianzhu 
"Social work and God’s love made people realise that there 
is a church," says Pastor Gu. 

The congregation has grown at least fivefold since that 
time. Now, the church conducts special leadership courses for 
staff at the thirteen new preaching points of the congregation 


>^‘(Rom. 15 : 18 - 19 . italics 
ds.wotks.andwcmdess.as 
' -J 

rest* of breaking up this 
T ^ia. our evangelistic efforts 
berimes derided by the world 
,tC people discern the hypocrisy 
f^who talk a lot but whose lives 
"“^support what lhey Say ' LaCk ° f 

d° nt V . • rea has been identified by various researches as the major obstacle 
^iceofthe message of the gospel. 

w ^ have been saying above that many of us tend to prioritize the first of the two 
of each pair. But of course, there are those who prioritize at the opposite pole. 
They s^ss the importance of the social dimension of the church, the need for radi- 
| social ethics and for a form of Christian presence in society that should be a force 
for justice, even if the name of Christ is not evangelistically proclaimed; moreover, 
[hey are passionately concerned for the relief of poverty and suffering among the 
neediest of the world, but they are markedly less interested in people coming to faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and being added to his church. 

Whatever else might be said about such thinking or practice, it certainly is not 
‘holistic (or wholistic) mission”-even though that term is sometimes inappropri¬ 
ately applied to concepts of mission that stress social and economic action. Social 
action with no evangelistic interest is as nonholistic as is evangelism with no social 
concern. To be concerned for the poor and hungry but not concerned for people 
hearing the good news of Jesus is not even to follow the example of Jesus, let alone 
‘holistic mission”. 


4. Amity Newsletter (April-June, 2009), 7. 
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Ru , why do « have to go on polarising around this ar,ifi ci . 
whenfo' Bible giv* 5 us abundant warrant liar holding the tw 0 


>cr; 


unuv: 


'ni. 


S 


"Primacy?" ....... 

c a source of sonic division in the Lausanne tv, 

^for rhTfii^ausai^txmgress of 1974. John Stott oonven^ < ^ , ' ,, ' e,>t fo ti 

aftC / h theologically -the Consultation on the Relationship Sk 

!nll Social Responsibility (CRESR)-in Grand Rapids in 1982. Tk'' , " n 0% 


d Social Responsibility -- - -r— ... , yB2 

lre , .hose who insist that w.th.n our comm,tment to holi stic *>S 

needs to be seen as having primacy. I thmk that the way theCRESR ^ O 

,0 this and articulated what is mean, by such primacy with car cful ' P °" O' 
still most helpful, even if. as 1 would argue. ,t was attempting to ^ 

Which should never has. been separated ,n the Rrs, pla cc . The « 

worth studying carefully, but the follow,ng extract addresses the nub rfSv 
The concluding sentences of this extract show that the draf, crs w ' his 
in miuional practice, the distinction is hardly, if ever, a real one: *** ’“'at, ,|^ 

To proclaim Jesus as Lord and Saviour (evangelism) has social impl lcat . 
summons people ,o repent of social as well as personal sins, and to l ivc ^ 
righteousness and peace in the new society which challenges the old. 

‘ To give food to the hungry (social responsibility) has evangelist j c ini 
since good works of love, if done in the name of Christ, are a demons,!" 

commendation of the gospel. ai,0 "«Kl 

It has been said, therefore, that evangelism, even when it does not hav c 
marily social intention, nevertheless has a social dimension, while social tespL* k 
itv. even when it does not have a primarily evangelistic intention, never,hd"*' 
an evangelistic dimension. 

Thus, evangelism and social responsibility, while distinct from one another 
integrally related in our proclamation of and obedience to the gospel. The partn J 
ship is, in reality', a marriage. 

This brings us to the question whether the partnership between evangelism and 
social responsibility is equal or unequal; that is, whether they arc of identical impor¬ 
tance or whether one takes precedence over the other. The Lausanne Covenant 
affirms that “in the church’s mission of sacrificial service evangelism is primary’ 
(Paragraph 6). Although some of us have felt uncomfortable about this phrase, lest 
by it we should be breaking the partnership, yet we arc able to endorse and explain it 
in two ways, in addition to the particular situations and callings already mentioned. 

First, evangelism has a certain priority. We are not referring to an invariable 
temporal priority, because in some situations a social ministry will take precedence, 

V Eungehtm and Social Responsibility: An Evangelical Commit¬ 
ment it can be downloaded as Lausanne Occasional Paper No. 21, 
at wwn*.lausannc.org/all-documents/lop-21.hiinl. 



| one. The very' fact of Christian social responsibility presupposes 
but to * |opK * Christians, and it can only be by evangelism and d.sc.pl.ng that 
^HyrcsP^ ^ such Jfjocia i activity is a consequence and aim of evangelism 
(hey h aVC ^. rtc d), then evangelism must precede it. In addition, social progress 
(»»^hinde^d in some countries by the prevailing religious culture; only evan 

P c,iS,nCan i| h evangelism relates to people’s eternal destiny, and in bringing rhem 
* CC ° n ^f salvation, Christians are doing what nobody else can do. Seldom 
Qood NcWS ,° wc h a vc to choose between satisfying physical hunger and spiritual 
jfever * ° U bctwccn healing bodies and saving souls, since an authentic love for 
hUn6Cr hbour will lead us to serve him or her as a whole person. Nevertheless, if 
out neig ^ t ^ cn wc have to say that the supreme and ultimate*’ need of all 
mUS ‘ ^isthc saving grace of Jesus Christ, and that therefore a person’s eternal, 
human 10 iva^on ^ o{ - greJter importance than his or her temporal and material 
spiritua sa ^ ^ ^ 4:16-18). As the Thailand Statement expressed it. “of all 
^cll-being^^k o j-j luman beings none is greater than their alienation from their 
,hc tra P lc ^ tcrr ih| c reality of eternal death for those who refuse to repent and 
CrCa ° " Yet this fact must not make us indifferent to the degradations of human 

vertyand oppression. 

P °' The choice, we believe, is largely conceptual. In practice, as in the public ministry 
the two are inseparable, at least in open societies. Rather than competing 
^ h each other, they mutually support and strengthen each other in an upward 
. i int-rrased concern for both. 


Evangelical Christians like to stress the importance of a life of daily devotion to 
God in which Bible reading and prayer are fundamental. Now, reading the Bible 
j praying are distinct activities. But have you ever heard evangelicals arguing, 
conferencing, dividing, publishing and campaigning in support of one or the other 
having “primacy” in the life of Christian discipleship? The very question; “Bible 
reading or prayer-which has primacy?” makes little sense in real life. Both are vital. 
Both are biblical. Both are integral to a living relationship with God. Why cannot 
we adopt the same integrated understanding of mission? 

“Integral mission” is the currently preferred term for this understanding, and 
1 find myself biblically persuaded of its truth and validity. If mission is a living, 
dynamic reality, we need organic analogies for all that it encompasses. Perhaps 
breathing and drinking provide such an analogy. Again —they are different activi¬ 
ties, but they are both utterly necessary for an integrated living human body. It 
makes no sense in practice to talk of either one as having “primacy”, for if you 
neglect either, you will die. 


6. This truth led me to say. in The Mission of God, that 1 pre- is the one thing, of all the things that wc rightly and biblically do. 
fa to speak of “the ultimacy of evangelism” rather than its pri- that addresses the “last cnemy”-dcjth. See Mission ofGod, 439-41. 
macy-not because it is the last thing wc should do. but because it 7. Evangelism and Social Responsibility (my italics at the end). 
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realms. 1 know that God is still the miradc-workin ' 
their writings, some of these teachers emphasize hard ^ ° 
the challenges of poverty and lack of opportunity I 

,n P ,ac « where M? / hc 


Welcome every apostle on orriving, os if he were the Lord. 
But he must not stay beyond one day. In case of necessity, 
however, the next day too. If he stays three days, he is a false 
prophet. On departing, an apostle must not accept anything 
save sufficient food to carry him till his next lodging. If he 
asks for money, he is a false prophet. 

Everyone who comes to you in the name of the lord must 
be welcomed Aflerward. when you have tested him, you will 
find out about him, for you have insight into right and wrong 
If he is a traveler who arrives, help him all you can But he 
must not stay with you more than two days, or, if necessary, 
three If he wonts to settle with you and is an artisan, he must 
work for his living. If, however, he has no trade, use your 
judgment in taking steps for him to live with you as a Chris¬ 
tian without being idle. If he refuses to do this, he is trading 
on Christ. You must be on your guard against such people. 

The Didache 1 14-6 and 12:1-5 (italics added) 9 


ou,ofa - ua « io ;r° f Cx' 

° US, oGod anda 

B w still. n 8th CrL K Kn.. 


There i s 




3 great deal of p ” U,> ' '•'at wi 
greed. A lot of th< , * Per «y t c J' f H 

‘ ne *PP e * la to, h ^'’ C S,N i > 

for material wealth i 0,di n J> 
Standy warns Us ‘ '•* Bih^* 

-"'h commandme^;*'^ 

,n 8 of Jesus and , hc ° <•* w, 
Paul. And themlsai ndCm C: 
'«ult of the teaching is ^ n "> k Obv^ 
Win it ate thA; ^< 
with most of the t> r ^J ho c nd 


P r °spcrity U P 
P cI ” tha, 
emands) 


R ut can a gosnel” l 

(often aggressively dcnia ' h « J ^fo, 


'"'•'^res U ;;: on ^ 


remotely consistent w ith the gospel of the New Testam 
uncompromisingly condemned? And can a lifestyle of affluence l ^ " practicc « 
gant expenditure on cars and private jet planes reflect in any way aMl^ C * trava * 
the Son of Man, the suffering Servant, the crucified Christ? ** * ^ acc °f 

A “gospel” that sells its blessings is no different from the scandal of i n d 1 
in the pre-Reformation church, by which people were told they could b ^ 
selves early release from the pains of purgatory. Now people are deceived into k™ 
ing themselves hoped-for release from obstacles in this life. 

Indeed, a “gospel” that sells anything is a prostituted gospel, a denial of thesuf 
fering grace of the cross. 

My “reflection on relevance” at this point is really a passionate longing that the 
church of the twenty-first century would name this heresy for what it is and reject 
it as having any part in the mission of God s people. 10 


9. The DiAathe was a second-cent ury manual of church (caching 
and discipline. In The Library of Christian CLaisus , Vol. 1, Early 
Christian Fathers (train. and ed. Cyril C. Richardson; London: 
SCM. 1953). 176- 77. 

10. A concise and powerful critique of Prosperity teaching has 


recently been produced by a group of African theologians, convene! 
by the Lausanne Theology Working Group. It can be read at: wwn. 

christianitytoday.com/ct/2OO9/dccembcrweb-only/gc-prosperit7s- 

tatement.html 


the journey so far and the journey ahead 


)V ering 


Our Confidence in the Gospel 


of 


O .r0 ' /e '" ® oneself « a servant of the gospel docs not imply being unert 

*$»***££ «F*I to* °» ' hC8rM,C5 ' i0y0f "Ye 

tUffi** ricot of his or her master. Likewise the greatest pr.vdege 
••»«'' glorious gospelof Cod forall its worth. ,n 

\ the jcn ' ant °, « of its breadth and height and depth, 

t^.tr^tntia- to the mission of Gods people than that we 

^‘cfnfidenw i" the gospel. 

the T'“ lh 0 i°°o S u P r e conviction of the truth of the gospel and build our 
* ‘° ^ This has always been a battle in a world of cornpe.tng truth 

0* 'Tons or antireligious. It is even more of a battle in a world of postmod- 
f'.he vcry possibility of truth. Postmodernism is essentially a stance 
«i>*"“ ° n j narrative. It is a great believer in rrorter-the multiplicity 

every historical culture decorates its float in the great carnival 
plurality an d relativity. But no Story claiming universal truth will be 
wander unchallenged around the festivities. 

,lk * C h a world, we still go out on our mission of declaring that the Bible tells 
I" U ,|, c grand narrative that makes sense of life, the universe, and everything. 
(Thai story ultimately is good news-it is gospel-for it tells the bad news as it 
A II, - s an( j j t declares what God and God alone has done for the redemption of all 
184 Jtor ies and their one terrifyingly bad ending. It tells us that God so loved 
^world that he gave his only Son, that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
1 himself, that the cross and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth have inaugurated a 
new creation, and that the kingdoms of this world will become the kingdom of our 
God and of his Christ. 

The Uniqueness of the Gospel 

We need to reaffirm our conviction of the uniqueness of the gospel, for it is the 
message of the one unique living God, and the one unique human person in whom 
that God has lived and died and risen again. This was scandalous when it was first 
proclaimed in the religious pluralism of the first-century world, and it is no less 
scandalous in the pluralism of the twenty-first century. 

But the relevance of our biblical theology, especially in chapter 9, is that we 
must affirm the uniqueness of Christ and the salvation that is in him alone on the 
broad, firm foundation of the whole Bible and the story it tells of the one God and 
his plan, since Abraham, to bring blessing to all nations and redemption to creation. 

Provided it is this Jesus, fulfilling this story, achieving the redemption of this 
God, our affirmation of the uniqueness of Jesus will stand firm. Christ is not unique 
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because we say so or merely because he is better tha 
is unique because in him alone the biblical God a rc *'B'o u 

plan for the biblically defined redemption of ou^hiM^ 1 '^ His h? 1 ^ 







The Power of the Gospel 

Furthermore, we need to reaffirm our conviction of h 
was Pauls great boast. He was nothing in himself but ° f l H 

tht gospel was the power of God, for he could poin| * C ° uld «<•<•, 60i M, r 
people from even- racial, social and religious backeron JT ' hc 
Sadly, however, we can also point to lives that clai 
but give no evidence of its transforming power-and th J befits 0 f 


reflection. 


»s to 


° Ur fi 


'na|. 


THE CHURCH 


What reflections can we offer from our biblical theology f 
people in relation to those people themselves? It is all too ^ m ‘ s si 0n 0 f 
as a task, as a project, as an ideal, as a strategy, as a whole ra n!! *bo Ut 


But if our journey in the central chapters of this book has & r ^ ^ CCOrn pIishml S, ° n 


is that the 
redemptive mission 


3 whole range of \ 

taught 


le people whom God has called into partnership with hT * 
ivc mission need to take a look at themselves. They need th ^^ 
lenge that comes from the enormous privilege it is to be called b > r C °" SUnt du]. 
entrusted with God’s mission. °® Sn ani e|| . 


Repent and Return 

The first recorded command of Jesus was not “Go”, but “Repent”. I n this 


joined the ranks of the great Old Testament prophets, for that was theiru^^ ^ 


message to God’s people across all the centuries of their existence. Wc 
how some of the most profound missional passages in the Old Testament come'” 


contexts of the exposure of Israel’s failure and the call for radical repentance 
So it must be for the church. We cannot go forth in mission to the world with- 
out attending to ourselves. This is not to suggest that we have to wait until vie 
arc perfect before wc engage in mission. There never would have been any mij- 
sion-Old or New Testament-if that had been the case. It means that part of our 
missional responsibility has to include facing up to the failings and shortcomings 
of the church itself-prccisely because they are such a damning hindrance to Gods 
mission through us. 

To start analysing the contemporary failings of the church would be to start a 
whole new book, and there are plenty that do it well enough. But surely they must 


, 


b- ,Mnsforming gri “' of 

-^rSSii ca P tiviry ’ thr ° ugh which churchc J s simpy ° 

. tbescaodal of and P nationa) worldview, and then decorate .t with 

(hc dotninaug ^ ^, ( wi[h as much passio n and prejudice an any 
a veneer or p ,c / 

plg an P«** teachi both in relation ro the most central truths of 
. [he scanda d jn re | ation ro ethical issues in which some 

^^urchtm more determined to reflect the world than to be 

^vetoed by the Bible 


the world, 


... . cst and many mote deface the image of Chris, and deny the purging and 
^forming power of the gospel of Gods grace. All of them mirror the same scan- 
dole that we find condemned in the Bible. There can be no response to 
^ h hings other than repentance. And there can be no effective mission that does 
** include such repentance as a constant state of mind and heart, for the old idols 
and scandals quickly slip back into place even after they have been driven out once. 

And then we need to return to the way of the Lord, for as we have seen strongly 
in chapters 5,7 and 8 that unless God’s people walk in God’s way, there is no visible 
mission to the nations. The need for the church to be a “contrast society”, a com¬ 
munity that attracts the world to God by the sheer, surprising power of missional 
holiness, remains one of the greatest challenges that a biblical theology of the mis¬ 
sion of God’s people lays before the church. 


Go and Make Disciples 

As wc repent and return to the way of the Lord, we hear again the enduring words 
of his Great Commission that direct us on that way. It is not, as I have tried to 
show, the/trtr great commission; I put God’s call and promise to Abraham in that 
box. But as the final words of the risen Lord to his disciples, it exercises enormous 
leverage in the task of world mission. 
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The 

have pride 


: version of the Great Commission at the end of M 
ide of place. It has certainly functioned as a drivi ^ 




The .dec of church os controst-soc.ety does not mean con- 
irodiction of the test of sooety for the soke ol contradiction 
Still less does the church as contrast-society mean despising 
the rest of society due to elitist thought The only thing meant 
is contrast on behalf ol others and for the soke ol the others. 
the contrast function that is unsurpossably expressed in the 
,mages of 'salt of the earth*, 'light of the world’, ond 'city 
on a hill- (Mott. 5:13-14). Precisely because the church 
does not exist for itself, but completely ond exclusively lor the 
world, it is necessary that the church not become the world, 
that it refoin its own countenance. If the church loses its own 
contours, if it lets its light be extinguished and its salt become 
tasteless, then it con no longer transform the rest of society. 
Neither missionary activity nor social engagement, no matter 
how strenuous, helps anymore. 

What mokes the church the divine contrast-society is 
not sell-acquired holiness, nor cramped efforts and moral 
achievements, but the saving deed of God, who justifies 
the godless, accepts failures and reconciles himself with the 
guilty Only in this gift of reconciliation . does what is here 
termed contrast-society flourish. 

Gerhard Lohfink 11 




not always t*J' 


™'«'oadd,o, hel hos ' S , d ^ 
Commission has som ^-'CS 

-'usive, 

mandate eo and 
everywhere, when £ ch ^ 
and central imp crat i' tUal ly.h c N 
-"-akedrscip^Mn,,:^ 
making disciples r -„ " °fc,> 

and the first added 'O'*' 
I"‘he process of 


baptizing them 
poses the preachi, 


: 'ng disc .> 

Ba Piis m „ ! 'i 

’ngofth, P "'up. 
> response to it of 

m the Lord Jesus Chris t '' fa hh 

ond added instruction-. c U " h '*c. 
mission Line Three, as w *" < W 

*t-is “reaching them to obe^tl*" 

1 have commanded y ou » , 11 'hat 
teaching is of the essence of H " d S “ ch 
Basically, the New 

1 Csl amcnt WlJ 


written by disciples, f or dis ,. ~ 
make disciples. Yet our emphasis has often been on getting decisions, clai ° 
converts, making Christians. Actually the word Christian occurs three times " 1 ^ 
New Testament, whereas the word “disciple” occurs 269 times. 

The Great Commission, along with all the practice of the New Testament church 
tells us that there is mission beyond evangelism. Paul clearly believed this. Had he stopped 
being a “missionary” when he spent three years teaching the church in Ephesus the 
whole counsel of God? He affirmed the mission of Apollos (a cross-cultural missionary 
if ever there was: converted in Africa, instructed in Asia, and sent to Europe), which 
was a teaching mission (Acts 18:24-27), and Paul refused to allow that either was more 
important than the other-the one who planted or the one who watered (1 Cor. 3:5-9). 

Evangelism and tcaching/discipling are together integral and essential pans of 
our mission. Paul told Timothy to “do the work of an evangelist”, and also to teach 


11. Gerhard Lohfink. Jesus and Community: The Social Dsmen- 
non of Christian Faith (l^tndon: SPCK. 1985). 146-47; at quoted 
in Eckhard Schnabel, Early Christian Million, Vol. 2. Paul and the 


Early Church (Downers Grove, IL: 1VP, and Leicester: IVPud 
Apollos. 2004). 1577-78. 
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Timothy. F„ r Paul, mis- 


ncru^ 


From his prodice of r®sKJ«^*o« ^ 

Ephesus) and nurture of churtm ^ ^ . 

from his priorities (1 Thess l 
10 13- 16). and from his descry • 

\Va-27 Rom I 1-15. 

monition and teoch.ng bekever, to ^ ( 

in Christ, it is cleat thot the nurture ol - 9 ^ 
understood by Paul to be on .ntegrol 
tosk Proclaiming the gospel meant for Pou^o 
initial preaching or with it the reapmg o coo. . 
also o whole range of nurture and : 
which led to the firm establishment ol congregon 


Led church nurture as much 
'Lurch planting- 

>s C y hc bad result of scpararingevange- 

\>om discipkshtP and prioritizing 
K Z shallowness, immaturrty and 
thefirS bilirv ‘O fake reaching, church 

VUl !'h w!.hout depth and rapid with- 

?r0 " -av (as Jesus warned in the par- 

Mart.:3:20^22). 

)b L should not treat the Great Corn- 
Las a ticking clock, jus. warring 

last people group ro “hear* the 

L,, before the Lord is. as, r were, per- 

nrirred ro rerurn. unfinished task". Bur with its command 

^■"Tmlake disciples, it is a self-replicating mandate rha, we will never com- 
“^nrLt.harwecan never reach all .he nations (we can and we should). 
**. rhar the making of disciples, and rhe rediscipling of those who have 

jLeriv'becn evangelized, are .asks tha, go on through multiple lives and genera.,ons. 

To the Ends of the Earth 

The Great Commission is not a timetable for the end of the world. But it is cer¬ 
tainly a trajectory to the ends of the earth. “Make disciples of all the nations, said 
I- As Lord of heaven and earth, Jesus was more aware of the sheer scale of that 
concept -“all the nations”-than any of his disciples could have been. From Old 
and New Testament texts we know that God will not be satisfied until the ends of 
the earth have heard the good news of his great work of redemption and Jesus has 
disciples among all peoples. 

So our (almost) final reflection on relevance has to be the continued importance 
and urgency of the task of making it possible for that to be the case-that men and 
women in all peoples around the world should have the opportunity to hear the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ in a way they can understand, and to respond to it 
in repentance, faith and obedience. 

For a book that is published in 2010, it is surely another scandal to add to the list 
above that the proportion of the human race that would call themselves Christians by 
any meaning of that word is hardly changed from what it was in 1910 (approximately 

12.0 Bricn, Gospel and Mission, 42-43. 
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one-third). This means that although the church has gro 
past century and taken root in more nations than even exi stcd Ph "’on 1( . n , 
millions of individuals and thousands of peoples who have n '" l9| 0, , h ' v i„ 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ and the good news of wha, Uod ” *< <0 
cross and resunection for the salvation of the world. Millions V ,lS 

of the Word of God to exist in their mother tongue. “ f 0r Xjl,? 

So the challenge remains of peoples as yet unrcachcd by an ^ 

saee. of languages with no portion of the Bible in them vet J7 f ° rni off,, 
municators who need to hear the Word in a form that doe s 
Word, of peoples whose only exposure to the Christian messa R e°h * ly ° n ^ 
horrendous violence done to them by nations they have been La """t air 

hel P associJ 1 ^^ 



'Ye shell receive power, when the tt*Sp."» * come pen 
voo and ye shall be my witnesses Although he final v,c 
not yet revealed, the gift of the Spirit is the sign of its 
coming or our sharing in Him is a foretaste of the powers 
of the age to come The Spirit is given us in order that we 
may be witnesses, for He is the primary witness to Chr.st 
bringing the world now under the ,udgment which is the f.nal 
judgment, granting signs of the hidden v.ctory. and giving to 
the human words of Christ's messengers the power of God 
Himself By the Spirit, men of all notions and tongues are 
brought to acknowledge the mighty works of God in Chr.st. 

. . it is the Spirit who gives Christ’s people the word to 
speok when they are brought before kings and governors 
for His sake. It is the Spirit who grants signs and wonders to 
accompany the ministry of the apostles, as that of Jesus Him¬ 
self. It is by the Spirit that the words of the Gospel preaching 
come with power to the hearers-power to be the actual 
instrument of God's election (1 Thess 1:4-5). The gift of 
the Spirit, itself the sign and foretaste of the age to come, 
is the means by which the Church is enabled to lead this 
present age to its consummation, by bringing the Gospel to 
all nations. 
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as urgent a priority f or th , ' 

was when Jesus laid it as anaj^' 

his disciples before his asce nsi0 ;"^ 

The earth, of course, is a g,^ 
has no ends". From a n, itt ?*£ 
spective, the “ends of the earth" *7 
Ukely to be found in your own saw" 
far across the sea. The missions, ^ 
of the church, in sending and being 
sent, in fulfilling the three fiinctionsol 
3 John 6-8-sending, going and sup. 
porting-is as necessary for local as for 
international mission. 


For the Glory of God 

It is striking that three of the accounts of the Great Commission are framed in wor¬ 
ship (Matt. 28:17; Luke 24:52; John 20:28). And that is where we must draw this 


13. Ncwbigin, Household of God, 138. 
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r»\ to 


dose just as we finished par. 2 by seeing pra.se and prayer a. in«g, 

be a worshiping people, or wha, is ,he„ ..» « 

A words of Psalm 96. a matter of ainging rhe *w -goOhe 


M is5ion , 


i rhe new song 
I of® . inviting the nations to join in. 

d ceds''" ,d 'h on 8 c oth( . r (hjng ,, reminds us constantly of our dependent e 

. ..rnrship UO • ■ ...mutinn of C»od 4 


,ords or rsaiin /u, - -- ^ 

thar celebrates chc Lords name, salvarion. glory and rn.gl.ly 


tolr— we serve. And rha, means rha. .he mission of God s 

Cod " . . _ ■ . L,, rsewxa/e-r nf God’s Spirit. 


on ttlC G ° Le carried on in the power of God ’s Spirit. 

k must be ^ * notcofworshi p-in the form of a hymn rhac docs nor so 

Hu* 1 ^ as address the church of God. reminding us of the many-faceted 

tl ; at ^ fi ^ n «ing 5 «e^re ro work slowly through this wonderful hymn. 
,, would be missionary, and to make a note of all the echoes and allusions to 
.d'' tnby . y Br !"cxts that it contains. Though clearly rriggered by I Peter 2:9-1 . 
.ptcifk hi "■ 3 j rawin g |ts themes and challenges from all over the Bib c w ic 
I,folio''' Pc “'‘ cn j to this book, which has sought to do the same. 

***'' ’ the'mission of Gods people- in song. 


pen- 

f God, elect and glorious, holy nation, chosen race; 

°God’s own special people, royal priests and heirs of grace, 
Cal,Cd T purpose of your calling, show to all his mighty deeds; 
X^oHove which knows no limits, grace which meets all human needs. 

ca l| e j y OU out of darkness into his most marvellous light; 

^ ht his truth to life within you, turned your blindness into sight. 

B °vour light so shine around you that God s name is glorified; 

And all find fresh hope and purpose in Christ Jesus crucified. 

Once you were an alien people, strangers to God’s heart of love; 

But he brought you home in mercy, citizens of heaven above. 

Let his love flow out to others, let them feel a Father’s care; 


Church of God, elect and holy, be the people he intends; 

Strong in faith and swift to answer each command your master sends; 
Royal priests fulfil your calling through your sacrifice and prayer; 

Give your lives in joyful service-sing his praise, his love declare. 

©James E. Seddon (1915-1983?). To be sung to the tune Lux Eoi 14 


14. Words: James E. Seddon; © 1982 The Jubilate Group 
(Admin. Hope Publishing Company, Carol Stream. IL 60188). All 
rights reserved. Used by permission. 












